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.TTAVING been engaged Tome time iinct In wiiting" 
upon comedy, 1 leat ched into nature for the i uies 
and meant of the att. This ftudy Jed me to examine 
if It weie true, at hat been faid, that all the grefeC 
ftiokea ol iidicule had beei\ teiacd by Molieie, aim tfat 
poets who have followed him. 

In running ovti the CAnva^ of fociety, J thought I 
perceived, that in the inexhauftible combinations ^ 
tollies and exti avagancies oi all conditions, a man of 
genius m^ht ftill hnd lufficient employment. I kiA 
even *collL£Ud fome obreiva|ions to ptopoie to yoon^ 

I ioets, when my ft icnd, M de Boifli, dclu td me to loppl^ 
lira with lome pieces in piQje, to vnieit in the Mercurt^ 
It Cdine into my head to mjJie uie, in a tale, ot one 
the ftiokes in my colle^lxoa, and I cholc, by way of tC* 
lay, the Jidictilous pieteiilion of being loved meicly tor 
one's fell. 1 Ills tile had all the UicclIs that Inch a 


tiifle*ceuld have, hiy fticnd preiUd me to g^e him a 
iecond. I piopofed to myfelf to diiplay the Mly of 
thole who uLe authority to bung a woman to lealou; 
and I chole lot an example a lultan and his (lave, as 
being the two extienies of powei and dependence. 
This frelh eflay alio fucceeded, and, pleafed with hav¬ 
ing hi( the tade of the public in Species of wfiting 
wnich they deigned to look upon as,new, 1 continued 
to exercile mylelf in it. ^ 

I (hall Im httl? concerning the llyle» when it is 
1 that fpealy j delivei my felt up'to the actual imprel- 
£on of the Omnlbent or image which 1 mean to pielent. 
my fubjeff nill^« me with the m innci. Wheh 1 
make my chmbi^M (peak, all the ai 11 employ is to 
fancy mylel r pr elim* at their convei fation, and towiite 
down what^f^rCrtgine 1 hear. lit geneial, the mod 
fimple umtatjon ot nature, in the mannesi and Jan* 

A a , guage, 
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guagS^TwB^t I haire endeavoured In thefe tales; if 
they have iiut this merit, they have none. 

I prupoled, fome years Ance,^under the article Dia¬ 
logue, in the En^clopedia, to baniAi tl e faid htf and 
faid Jhey from lively and animated dialogue. I have 
made the experiment in thele tales, and 1 think it 
fucceeded. This manner of rendering the narration 
more rapid is uncoutli only at iU'lt; as loon as we are 
accullomed to it, it makes the t<^lcnt of reading well 
pppcar with greater lulliv. 

The iuccel's which the Ifory of Soliman has had upop 
the Aage, as treated by a gentleman who writes with 
much t-ai'e and elegance, permits me to hope that thp 
fame ufe will be made of fome of thefe little pi£tures of 
human life; and for the future i Ihnll emoloy myielf 
(as I have done in the^hree new tales. The Good 
Hulband, I'he Connoilfeur, and School of Fathcis) it} 
chuling ftories cafy to be brought upon the ftage, in or¬ 
der to give authois {elk t^^uble. 
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VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Alcihiadest or Self. 

^^ATURE and fortime fecmcd to have confphcd to.* 
wards the happiiielis of Alcibiadcs. Riches, ta* 
lents. perlun. birth, the flowci' of youth, and of 
health; what titles for the poflellion of every foppery { 
Alcibiadcs had but one; he wanted to be loved for him-- 
(elf only. From the lighted coquette up to the greateft 
prude, he had feduced every female in Athens--—but 
in loving him, was it really himfelf that they loved f 
This»whii»fical piece of delicacy leized him one morn¬ 
ing as he was juft come \\cin paying his court to a 
prude: this is the moment Iot lefle^ion. The thoughts 
of Alcibiades turned upon what is called the frniimentedt 
the metaphyfics of love. * a pretty fool,’ laid he, 

* to throw away my attentipn on a woman who perhaps 

loves me only for her own Imce! 1 will know the 

truth,of it, by all the gods! and if that be the cale, 
Ihe may look out ^irlbng our prize-fighters far a lover 
to ferve in my place.’ • 

The chai'ining prude, according to cuftom, ftill op- 
pofed fome feeble refiftance to the delires of Alcibiades, 
It was a dreadful affair(he could not even think of 
it without blufhing ! it was neceffary to be fmitten as 
deeply as (he was, in onlcr to com* to fitch a refolu- 
tion! She could have wi(hed for all ^he world that he 
were lefs young and lefs prefTing! Alcibiadcs 4pok her 
at her word,^ * I p^ceive. Madam,’ (aid he one day, 

* that thefe^^pliments coft you dear. Well, I anii 
determined n give you a proof of the moft perfecl love. 
Yes, I confent, fince you will have it fo, that our fouls 
only may be«JlT)ted, and I give you my word that I 
will aik nothing more.’ 

The prude commended this refolution with an air fuf. 
^cieqt to have delfroyid it. Alciluade%v however. 

A ^ kept 
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^ept (oTm t^x<;. She was furprifeil and piqued ; hut 
was obliged to diflfemble. 

The day following, every temptation which the moft 
'enchanting didiahhie could afford was made ufe of. 
Xhe livelinefs of deflrc fparhled in her eyes; a volup. 
•tuoiis negligence in her air. The flighted covering,« 
the molt favourable dilbixter, every thing about her 
vited Alcibiadv'S to forget himfelf. liw perceived the 
fnare. * Wiiat a vi^lory,’ laid he to her, ‘ Madam ! 
what a viAoiy have I now to gain over myfelf! I fee 
plainly that Love is putting me to the trial, and I am. 
glad of it. The delicacy of my lentiments fhall ap¬ 
pear with greater luftre. Thefe coverings, lb thin and 
tranfparent; tliele couches of which Pleafure herlelf 
feeins to have formed her throne; your bci^uty^ my 
defires; how many enemie*^ are thefe to fubduei Uiyiles 
could not have efcaped dhein; Hercules would have 
fallen before them. 1 will.be wifer than Ulylfes, and 
kfs frail than PIercules.^,3^s, I will convince you, that 
the Angle pleafure of loving />an take place of all other 
pleafures.’—You aie'^a charming creature,' faid fhe; 

* and 1 may pride myfelf in having a very extraordi¬ 
nary lovtf! all I dread is, left yaur pallion fhoiud be 
weaksneu by its rigour.’—‘ On the contrary,’ interrupted 
.Alcibiades biifkly, * it will only become more ardent.* 
...* But, my dear child, you are young; there are 
moments when we are not mailers of ourlelvcs; and I 
Ihould think your Adelity in great danger, if I were to 
. deliver you up to^rour delires.'---* Be eafy. Madam, I 
will be anfwcrable Ibr every thing. If 1 can conquer 
my delijes towards you, who is there towards whom I 
fliall not be mailer of them ‘ Ypu proniife me at 
^leaft,’ faid llie, * that if they become tbb .violent, you 
will fairly confefs it ? Do not let any mlftitcen balhful> 
net's relliainyou. Do not pique youri'elf on keeping 
yovir word with me: there is nothing would foonef 
pardon you, than an inftance of iniidelity.’—* Yesj 
hladam, 1 will confefs iny weaknefs to you with the 
gi'^ateft liji^eriry in the world, whenever 1 am ready to 
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yield to it: but fufFer me, at lead, t0 (ry my owi) 
Urength ; I feel that it will yet go a great way, and 1 
hope that love will give me new force.' The prude 
was now quite enraged; but, withovit giving herfelf 
the lye, the could not complain. She ftill checked her- 
'•felf, in hopes that on a new trial Alcibiadcs would 
give way. He received the day after, as foon as he 
awoke, a billet conceived in thefe terms— 

** I HAV £ palled a moft cruel night; come to fee me \ 
I cannot livt without you !" 

He arrives at the prude's. Her window-curtains 
were but half open: a gentle day dole into the apart- 
ment on waves of purple. The prude was yet in a 
bed l^rewed with roles. * Come,' laid (he to him» 
with a plaintive voice; * ccyne, and eafe my {inquie¬ 
tudes. A frightful dream has difturbed me all night. 
I thought I law you at the feet of a rival. Oh I X 
fhudder at it even yet; I hai;p^lready told you, Alci- 
biades, that I cannot live tender the apprehenlions of 
your proving unfaithful; my misfortune would be (he 
more cutting, as 1 Ihould myielf be the caufe; and 1 
would at lead have nothing to reproach myfeli^ It is 
in vain for you to promile me that you will Albdue 
yourfelf; you are too young to be able to do fo long. 
Do [ not know you i I perceive that I have required 
too much of you; I am lenfible that it is imprudent and 
cruel to impole fuch hard terms on you,’ As die fpoke 
thcle words with the mod touching air in the world, 
Alcibiades threw himfelf at her feet., * I am very un¬ 
happy, Madam,’ faid he, * if you have not a f^|[icient 
edeem for me, fo bel^ve me capable of attaching my¬ 
ielf to you the ties of fentiment only! After all, 
of what have I deprived myfelf? Of that which is a 
didionour to love. I blufli to lee that you let any va¬ 
lue on fuch a facrilice. But were it as great as you 
fmagine it, I Ihould but have the more glory.'—* No, 
my dear Alcibiades,’ faid the prude, giving him at 
the fame timg her hand. * 1 wifti not for a racrid^;^ 
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, that cods youfb dear: I am too well aflured and too mtich 
pjen/ed, with the pure and delicate love you have lb 
fully teftificd for me. Be happy ; I conlent to it.’-** 

* I am fo, Madaffn,’ cried he, * in the pleafure of living 
fur you. CVaic to fulpe^t and complain of me j you 
lee before you the moft faithful, mplf tender, and molt^ 
relpeflfiil of lovers,’---* And the fooUlhelf!' intfl- 
riipted Ihe, di awing the curtains roughly, and calling 
to her llaves. Alcibiades tallied out in a lage, to find 
that he had loved only like another man, and fully !c- 
iblved never more to lee a woman who had taken him 
merely for her own pleafure. * It is not thus,’ faid 
he, * that we love in the age of innocence; and if the 
young Glyceriiim fliuuld feel for me what her eyes 
i.ecm to dLcl.ire, I am very certain it mult* be love it) 
its utmoft puKty.’ ♦ 

Glyceiiuin, jult fiftceiryears, began already to ex¬ 
cite the willies of the handlbmell young men. Let tis 
form to ourulves the ini^ge of a role-bud juft opening j 
fuch were the freflinefs and splendor of her beauty. 

Alcibiades prefentca hhnlelf, and his rivals difap- 
peared. It was not yet the cuftom at Athens to iiiarry, 
in ordersfo hale and defpife one .'ftiother the next day j 
but Aiey gave the young folks time, before wedlock, 
to fee and converfe with each other with a becoming 
freedom : the young ladies did not commit the care of 
their virtue to their guardians: they were difereet of 
themfelves. Modefty did not begin to make a feeble 
reliftance, till aftiR'it was robbed of the honotirs*of vic¬ 
tory. Glyceriuns’s made the handibmeft defence. Al* 
cibiadf^ omitted nothing to furprile or win her. He 
extolled the young Athenian ladi^ for her talents, her 

,graces, her beauty; he made her perc|ive in every 
thing fhe faid, a refinement fhe never meant to give it, 
and a delicacy of which ftie had not fo much as thought, 
What a pity, that with fo many charms fhe was not 
endowed with a lenfible heart! * I adore you faid 

he to her, * and I am happy if you love me! Do not 
h;; afraidji^ tell me fo t an ingenuous candour is the vir¬ 
tue 
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tuc peculiar to your age. It is in vain that^rh^ have 
given the name of prudence to difliinulation: that beau¬ 
tiful mouth is not made to dilguiie the icntiments of 
your heart; let it rather be the orgai\,of Lovey fince it 
was for himlHf that he formed it.'—‘ If you would 
have me be lincere,* replied Glycerium, with a modelly 
nv.ngled with tendernefs, < contrive at leail that I may 
be fo without bluHiing. I would not difguile the fen- 
timents of my hearty neither would I violate my duty; 
and I Ihould betray either the one or the other, if t 
were to fay more,' Glycerium willied that their mar¬ 
riage Ihould be agreed upon before Ihe explained her- 
felt. Alcibiadts wanted her to explain herfelf before 
they Ihould think of marriage. * It will be a hne 
time, indeed,' faid he, * to afl'ure me of your love, 
when 'marriage fhall have made it a duty, and 1 lhali 
have reduced you to the neceipty pf counterfeiting: it 
is now that you are free, it^would pleaie me to hear 
from that mouth the dilinterefted confellion of a natU' 
ral and pure fentiment.'---* vfell, tlien, be content, 
and reproach me not with waiting a ienfihle heart; 
it Jiss at lea ft been fo iiiice I have feen you. 1 efteem you 
fufficiiihtly to truft yqy with the lecret of my heart; 
but now it has el'caped me, I a(k one favour of ijpu ; 
it is, not to requeft any more private interviews, till 
you have adjufted the affair with thofe on whom 1 de, 
pend.' The confellion which Alcibiades had juft ob¬ 
tained would have completed the happjnefs of any other 
lefs difj^cult lover; but his whim ftHl poirefled him. 
He wanted ftill to iee whether he was loved for himfelf^ 

^ 1 wil) not conceal from you,' faia* he, * that the 
offer which I am going to make, may not be attended 
with fuccefs. Your Alations received me with a cold 
civility, whic'h I fhould have taken for a difmiflion, if 
the pleafure which I have ip feeing you had not over¬ 
come my delicacy; but if I oblige your father to ex¬ 
plain himfelf, there will no longer be any room for dif- 
fembling. He is a member of the Areopagus: So- 
^fRte^, the ipoft virtuous of men, is there furpe61e<| 
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and ODIOUSI am the fneiid and dUcipleof Socrate6> and 
1 gi'catly fear that the liatred they have for him may 
extend to me. My apprehenlions, perhaps, carry me 
too far; but, aulalf, if your father facrllice us to his 
politics, if he refufes to give me your hand, what do 
you determine to do * Xo be unhappy,’ replied 
Glycerium ; * and to fubmit to my deftiny.’--—* ’ttou 
will fee me then no more ?’—•* If they forbid me to fee 
you, I muft obey.’—‘ You will obey then, allb, if 
they promife another hufband to you ?’—* I fliall be- ‘ 
come the victim of myduty.’-—« And tiut of duty, 
likewife, you will luve the hulband they fhall chufe for 
you ?’—* I ihall endeavour nut to hate him. But what 
qiicltions you put to me t What would you think, of 
me yourfelf, if 1 entertained any other fep|iment$ 

‘ Tnat you loved me as you ought to love me.‘ It 
is too true that I do l^ve you.'->-* No, Glycerium! 
Love knows no law; he,is above all obftaclcs: but 
to do you juftice, this fg^riment is too great ior your 
age. It requires firm ^d <;ouiagcous ibuls, wliom dif¬ 
ficulties animate, andill-foitune docs not (hork. Such 
a pafliop, I conlefs, is rare. 'I'o widi lor an ellate, a 
name, and a fortune, at one's dilpolal; to throw one's 
lelf,«in fhort, into the arms of a hulband, to proteft 
one againlf one's parents; this is what is now called 
love, but what I call a deiire of independence.' 

* This is downtight tyranny,’ laid Glycerium, with 
tears in her eyes, * to add injury to reproaches! I have 
faid nothing to^ou but what was tender anc^ honeft. 
Did I balance one moment to facrilice ray lovers to 
yon ? Did I helitate to confefs to you your triumph ? 
WhrfTis it you alk farther of me !*—-* I alk of you,* 
laid he, * to Iwear to me a conftaficy proof again!! every 
thing; to fwear to me, that you will mine, what¬ 
ever happens ; and that you will be only mine.'-—* In¬ 
deed, Sir,’ faid Ihe, * that is what I will never do.’— 

* Indeed, Madam, I ought to have expelled this an- 
fwer, and I blulh that I have expofed myfelF to it.* 
^t thefe words he retired, tranfported with an^r, and 

faying 
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^ytn^ to hitnrelf*—< I was well fet to wor|p to Tall in 
love with a child, who has no ibul, and whole heart 
dilpofes of itlelf only by the advice of her parents.* 
There was in Athens a young widow who appeared 
ioconfolable for tlie iofs of her hulband. Alcibiadee 
paid her, as all the world dul, his firlf devoiis, with 
that grave air which decorum enjoins towards pcrlbns 
atllifled. The widow found a leniible conlblation in 
the diicourles of this dilciple of Socrates, and AlcibU 
ades an inexpiedible charm in the tears of the widow. 
Tlieir niorj4 dilcourfes, however, grew more lively 
every day. They joined in praiies on the good quali¬ 
ties of the deceaicd, and agreed as to his bad ones. He 
was tlie honcfleli; man in the world! but his under- 
Handing, Ht^ly fpeaking, was but ordinary. He had 
a pi'efty good Hgure, but w^hout elegance or grace: 
till! of attention and care, bat his aifiduity was tire- 
fome. In Ihort, die was in.uefpair for having loft fo 
good a hulband, but fully r^blved not to take a fe- 
cond. * What,' laid Alcibiades, * at your age re- 
Roiiuce matrimony * I confelit to you,' laid the wi¬ 
dow, * that as averfe as 1 am to davery, yet liberty 
IrightAis me as mvic^. At my age, delivered up to 
my own guidance, and being quite independent, what 
will become of meT Alcibiades failed not to inlinuate, 
that between the bondage of matrimony and the aban¬ 
doned ftate of widowhood, there was a middle path ; 
aid that with cefpe^f to decorums, nothing in the world 
was eajjer to be reconciled to tliem ^an a tender at¬ 
tachment. She was ftartled at the wopolition; Ihe 
had rather die! * Die at the age of loves and graces <* 
It wa$ eafy to fnew the rldiculournefs of fuch a pTbje£f, 
and the widow dreaded nothing fo much as ridicule. 11 
was refolved,*therefore, that Ihe Ihould not die; it was 
decided, that Ihe could not even live without being pro- 
tefted by fomebody; this fomebody could be only a lover} 
and, without prejudice, Ihe knew no man more worthy 
than Alcibiades to pleafe and attach her. He redou- 

Ued Jus afliduUiet s at Hie conipiaiued of tbtin } 

• 
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Ml a niort fime flie accuftomed herfelf to them; sfC 
length (he allced the meaning of them ; and to avoid all 
imprudence, they fettled matters decently. 

Alcibiadcs now at the pinnacle of his deiires^ 
It was neither the pJeafures of love, nor the advantages 
of matrimony, that were to be loved in him j it was 
he himftlff at leaif he imagined lb. He triumphed offtt 
the griet, prudence and pride of a woman, who re¬ 
quired nothing in return but fecrecyand love. The 
widow, on her fide, plumed herfclt on holding undef 
her dominion the obje^ of the jealouly of \*11 the beau¬ 
ties of Greece. But how few perfons know how to 
enjoy without a confidante 1 Alcioiades, while a lover 
in fecret, was only a common lover like another man) 
and the greateft ti iumph is no farther pleating, than in 
proportion as it is public. An author has faief, that 
it is not enough to be iiLa fine country, if we have no 
one whom we can fay rj—‘ What a fine country •* 
The widow found, in like manner, that it was not fiif. 
ficient to have Alcibiades for a lover, if file could not 
tell any one--*-* I hai^ Alcibiades for a lover.' She 
communicated it therefore in confidence to an intimate 
friend, who communicated it ag^n to her lover, knd he 
to all (jreece. Alcibiades, aftonimed that his adventure 
was become public, thought it his duty to acquaint 
the widow of it, who accufed him of indiferetion. * If 
I were capable of any fuch thing,' faid he, * I fhould 
fufFer thofe reports to prevail, which I had been de> 
firous of propagating j but 1 wifh for nothing ^ much 
as to ftifle them.* Let us be upon our guard : let us 
avoid meeting iif public} and whenever accident may 
happen to bring us together, be not offended at the 
ftrange and careTefs air I fhall afft£f towards you.' The 
widow received all this but very indifferently. < I per* 
ceive, indeed,’ faid ihe, * that you will be the more ac 
cafe for it: affiduities and attention confine you to» 
much, and you afk nothing better than the power of 
wandering. But for me, what fort of a countenance 
would you have me put on 2 X know net how to aft the 

coquette 
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'eAqOetfe > Weaiy ot every thing in your ^blenccy pen- 
live and embaiTafled before you, I ihall have the ap¬ 
pearance of being trifled with; and, in faff, perhaps 
jhall be lb. If they are perluaded that you pouefs me, 
there is no remedy: the world is not to be brought 
back. Where will be the goody then, of this pretended 
myltery ? We (liall have the appearance, you of a 
dilengaged lover, 1 of a forfaken milirefs.' This an- 
Iwer from the widow furprifed Alcibiadts: her conduct 
> compleated his aflonifhinent. Day after day flie gave 
herlelf greater heedoms and liberty: at any public 
(how (lie expelled that he (Itould be (bated behind her, 
and that be ilioiild hand her to the temple, and be of 
the party in her walks and flippers. She aflefled above 
all tiungs have him among her rivals! and in the 
midft of them it was her plt^lure that he (hould fee 
nobody but her: (lie comm'^ded him in an abColute 
tone of voice, viewed him jvith an eye of mylfeiy, 
ihiiled at him with an air ofimeaning, and whifpered 
him in the car with that familiarity which betrays to 
the woild tiie connexion there itf between two perfons. 
He faw plainly that (he led him every vvhere like a 
flave Gained to her c^'. * 1 have taken airs for irn- 

timents,' faid he with a figh; * it is not mylelf«that 
llie loves ; it is the glory of having conquered me} (he 
would defpile me if (lie had no rivals. Let me teach 
her, that vanity is unworthy to flx love.' 

The envy of the philofophers could not forgive So- 
crates,«that he taught nothing in pubjic but truth and 
virtue: they preferred every day to the Areopagus the 
heavieft complaints againft this dangerous citizen. So¬ 
crates, employed in doing good, let them fay SH the 
hai'm of him they thought proper; but Alcibiades, de¬ 
voted to Socrates, oppoled his enemies. He prefented 
himfelf before the magiftrates j he reproached them with 
liflening to bafe perfons, and countenancing impoifors; 
and (poke of his roafter as the juftefl and wi(eft of 
mortals. Enthufialm creates eloquence: in the confer¬ 
ences which he had with one of the members of the 

B ^Wireo* 
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Aix;opagu<,4n prefcnccof the wife of the judge, lie fpokc 
with lo much fweetneis ami vehemence, with fo muck 
ienle and lealbn, hi& beauty glowed with a fire lb iio» 
bic and aflfe^lingv that this vii tuous woman was afieSed 
to the bottom of Ifer foul. She took her perturbation 
for admitation. ‘ Socrates,' faid flie to herlpoule, * it 
icaily a divine man, if he makes inch dii'ciples* I ta 
chai mod with the eloquence of this young man: it i* 
impollible to hear him without improvement.* The 
ni.igilfratc, who was far from doubting the prudenoe 
of his wife, iiiioinied Alcibiades of the pfaills /he l>e- 
liowed on him. Alcibiades was pleated with them^ 
and alked the hu/buid's permifrion to cultivate the 
efteeni of his wife. 'I'he good man invited him to bis 
houie. * My wife,* faid be, * is a philufbpber too, and 
1 fhould be very glad ta fee you dil'puting together.* 
Rhodope, (for Uiat waslthe name of this rerpcflable 
matiun) prided licrhlf, imii.ed, on her philofophyf and 
that of Socrates from th,. mouth of Alcibiades pleafed 
her inoie and more. 1 foi got to mention that flie was 
of that age in which womin are paff being frettyy but 
in which they may be flill leckcned batiJjome ; in which 
perhaps they aie a little lefs lowly, but in which they 
know better how to love. Alcibi.ides paid his devoirs 
to lur. She diftrulled neither him nor heililf. The 
ftiidy of wiidum Ailed up all their conver/ations: the 
lelfons of Sociates pa/hd from the foul of Alcibiades 
into that of Rhodope, and in tlieir paflage gailiered 
new charms: it^was a rivulet of pine warei cunning 
over Aowers. RI\odope became eveiy day moic changed : 
Ihe accuftomed herfelf to define, accoiding to the ptin* 
cipl^s of Socrates, wifilom andprirtuci tii.th and juil 
tice. Friendfhip came in its tum; and, after examin¬ 
ing its efience—-* 1 fhould he glad,' laid Khodop% 
* to know what difieicnce bocrates makes lietweca 
love and friendflitp ?'—< Though Socrates is nut ot.e 
of thofe phllofophets,' rcjdied Alcibiades, * who ana* 
lyfe every thing, yet hedittinguiflies thiee foits of love-;: 
one_giofs anil bale, which Is common to us with 
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Mfier animalsthat is to (iy, the iinpulfe of nece/Tity, 
MMi the reliih of pleafure. The other pure and celel'- 
tia^^ by wliicli we approach the gods ; and this is the 
■noli ardent and tender friendihlp. Lallly, the third, 
which poi'ticipates of the two firft, preferves the me- 
£ain between the gods and the brutes, and leems the 
sMoft natural to man; this is the union of fouls cemented 
by that of the lenles.' 

* Socrates gives the preference to the poor charm of 
Friendship: but as he thinks it no crime in nature to 
contain Ipint united to matter, ib he thinks it none in 
asaa to favour of this mixture in his inclinations and 
ideafures. Above all, when Nature has .taken pains 
to/unvte a fine perfon with a fine foul, he would have 
us re^e£l bl\e work of Natui%: for however ill-favouied 
Socrates may be himfelf, h,e does iudice to beauty* 
If\ he knew for example, with whom I hold thele dlf* 
courles concerning phiioroplly, 1 make no doubt but 
ftc would reproach me for wiving ib ill employed my 

Itilcins."-‘ A truce with your eallantry,’ interrupted 

Flhodope, * I am talking to afliige; and young as he 
is, rmr wifh is, that he would inftriift, and not flatter 
sue ! Let us return Vb the principles of you* mailer. 
tic permits love, you fay, but docs he know its trrors 
and exetflies ‘ Yes, Madam, as he knows thole of 
drunkeoneis, and ncvcrtlieieis allows the ule of wine.* 
—‘ The comparilbn is not jult,’ faid Rhodope; ♦ we 
may chiife utir wines, and moderate the ule of them: 
liaveive the fame liberty in love? Itw without choice 
or mtafure.’—-* Yes, without doiibs,’ rejoined AIci« 
blades, * in a man without morals or principle!^ but 
Socrates liegins by nicking men wife and virtuous, and 
It is to them only that he permits love. He well knows 
tliat they will love nothing but what is honeft, and 
tliere we run no vique of loving to excels. The mu¬ 
tual inclination of two virtuous fouls cannot but ren¬ 
der them ftill more virtuous.’ Every anfwer of Alci- 
Kiades removed Ibme difBculty in the mind of Rhodope, 
awd rendered her inclination for him more ii^muating 

B z ^Rnd 
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and rapid. There remained now only conjugal fidelity« 
and there was the Gordian knot. Rhodope was not one 
of thofe with whom one might cut it, there was a ne- 
pellity for undoing it for her; Alcibiades founded her 
at a diftance. As they were one day upon tiie fubjc^l: 
of fociety—( Neceility,' laid Alcibiades, * has united 
mankind, common intcreft has regulated their dutids, 
and the abules of them have proiiuced laws. All this 
is facred; but all this is foreign to our foul. As men 
are conneffed but externally, the mutual duties which 
they impole upon each other pafs not beyond the lur» 
face. Nature alone is the legiflatiel's of the heHi'ti (lie 
alone can inlpire with gratitude, friendlliip and love. 
Sentiment cannot be a duty by inlfitution. Thence 
comes it, for example, that in marriage we^can lynthcr 
promil'e nor require any. more than corporal attach, 
inent.’ Rhodope who h»1 rclilhed the principle, vnis 
terrified at the confequenA:. ‘ What,’ faid (lie, * could 
I have promifed my hu^iand only to behave as if I 
loved him!'—* What elle was it in vour power to pro- 
mile him?’ ‘ To lov^ him in realii),’ icpliid flu, in 
a very indeterminate tone of voice. * He has prqniifed 
you, then, in his turn, to be not only amiable, hut of 
all nftn the moft amiable in your eyes < He has pro- 
mUed me to do ail in his powtT towards it, and he 
keeps his word.’---* Very well, you alfo do all in your 
power to love him only; yet neithrr the one nor the 
other of you are fure of fuctels,’-—* This is fiight- 
ful^ philofophy!’ scried Rhodope. * Happily, Madam, 
it is not lb frightful: there would be too many crimi- 
nals^f conjugal-love wet e an eflential duty.’-—‘ What, 
Sir! do you doubt it?’-—‘ 1 dotiibt notlung, Madam, 
but my franknefs may difpleale you, and 1 do not ite 
you dilpofed to imitate it. 1 thouglit I w’as (peaking 
to a philofopher, but I find I was (peaking only to a 
woman of a lively genius. I retire, confounded at my 
miftakej but I would give you at parting an inftance of 
Sincerity. I believe I have morals as pure, as hone/1, 
the nuft virtuous woman j ] know, too, full as wcU 
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m fhr> to what the honour and leligion of an oath ent • 
g^ge& us j 1 know the laws of inarnage, and the crime 
pf violating them ; however had I married a thoufand 
women} 1 ihould not have repruadied myielf in the 
leaft tor thinking you alone bandiomei'} and a thouiand 
times more amtablei than theie thouiand women put 
fogether. According to yoU} in order to be virtuous^ 
we mud have neither heart nor eyes; I congratulate 
you on being arrived at fucli a degree of perfection!' 

Tltis dycoiiri'e pronounced with a tone of vexation 
amd angci') left Rltodope in an aftonilhment from which 
ihe had fume difficulty to recover. From that time 
Alcibiades dilcontinued his viiits. She Ithd difeovered 


in bis adieus a warmer intereit than that occafioned by 
the Iteat of the difpute: the perceived on her own fide^ 
that the lofs of his philofophical conferences was not 
what /he regretted moft. A di/like of every thing, a 
di/guft to herl'clf, a fecret rtnugn.uice to the attentions 
of her huiband} laftly, we confu/iun and blufhes 
which the name alone of Alcibiades created. All thefe 
things made her dread the danger of feeing him again ; 
and jret /he burned with the delire of feeing him once 
more. Her hulban/l brought him back to 4ier. As 
Ihe had given him to underlhind, that they had cTiffered 


a little in a difpute concerning words, the tnagiftrate 
sallied Alcibiades on it, and obliged him to return. 
The interview was grave; the hulhand amufed himlelf 
yrith it fome time; but his affairs foon called him away. 
* I leive you,' laid he to thetn} < and I hope, that after 
having quarrelled about words, you«will come to a re> 

C onciliation upon things.' The good man mejpit na 
arm : but his wife«could not help blufliing for him. 

Af ter a pretty long filence, Alcibiades began-—* Oiin 
conferences, Madam, were once iny delight; and with 
all the tendency imaginable to diffipation, you had 
taught me to reltfh and prefer the charms of Iblitude, 
I was no longer one of the world, I was no longer 
niyfelf, I was wholly and entirely yours. Think 
not that a foolilh hope of reducing and le^ing yoit 


iiaing yoi 
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aftray had ftoTen into my foul: 'virtue^ much more 
than wit and beauty, had enllaved me to your laws. 
3ut loving you with a pnlTion as delicate as it was ttn* 
der, I flatteied mylclf that 1 fliould have inlpircd you 
with the like. This pui'e and virtuous Igve offends 
" you, or rather is only troublefomc to you; for it is im- 
poflihle that you (huuid condemn it in rcnlity. Alt 
that I feel for you, \Iadam, you yourfelf fed for ano¬ 
ther, you have conlefled it to me. 1 cannot reproach 
you on the account, nor complain of it j but allow, 
that I am not happy. Theicis perhaps hut one wo¬ 
man in Athens who really has love for her hufband, 
and it is for this very woman that 1 am diftra£fed.'— 
* Indeed, you are a great funpleton for the dilciple of 
a fage,' laid Rhodope with a fmile. He replied ^ory 
gravely; flie anLwered again jeeringly. He took her by 
the hand, fhe grew angry; he kifltal her hand, fhe would 
have withdrawn j he detaiiKd her, flie biuflied j and the 
heads of both the philolbptvrs were turned topfy-turvy. 

It is unneceffaiy to fay how much Rhodope was 
■ ^aj eved, and how flie Vonibled herfelf. All this is 
njUfy luppofed in a virtuous and captivated wom^. 

' She ti'sfinbled aliove all for the honour and peace of 
her hilfband. Alcibiadcs fwoie inviolable fecreiy} but 
the malice of the public rendered any indil'cretion on 
his part abfulutely needlels. It was well known that 
he was not the fort of man to talk for ever about phi- 
lofophy to an amiable woman. His afliduities created 
fuipicions *, fufpicions in the world always go as 4'ar as 
certainties. It was decided that Alcibiades /&a^Rhocio)ie, 
The r^ort came to the ears of her hufband : he was far 
from giving credit to it; but his honour, and that of his 
^Ife, required that fhe fhould put herfelf above Aifpi- 
cion. He fpoke to her of the neceflity of putting away 
Alcibiades, with lb much good-humour, reafon, and 
confidence, that fhe had not the courage to reply. 
Nothing is more grievous* to a foul naturally feniiblo 
and virtuous, than the receiving marks of eileem which 
it no longer deferves. 

Rhodope 
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Rhodope from that moment relblved never more to 
fee Alcibiades} and the mure weaknels (he perceived in 
herlcU' towards hiin» the more hrmnels (he diiplayed 
in her lefolution of breaking with him. In vain did 
he endeavour to I'ubdue her by his eloquence. * I have 
I'ufFered mylcU' to be perfuaded,’ (aid (lie to him, * that 
ffie fecret injuries we do a hiifband weie nothing} btit 
the very appearances of them become real ininrics from 
tlte moment they attack his honoui', or didurb his. 
peace. I may be willing to believe that 1 am nut* 
obliged to u)ve my hulband j but to render him happy, 
as far as in me lies, is an indifpcniible duty.'—* So 
then, M.Hiam, you prefer his happincls to mine 

* I prefer,' laid (he to him, * my engagements to my 
inclinations : this word, which has noweicapedme, (hall 
be my lad weaknefs,'**'* Alas! I thought mylelf be> 
loved,' cried Alcibiades wi^i dilplcal'ure. * Farewel, 
madam j I fee plainly that 1 owed my happinels only 
to the caprice of a moment.^ See ! thele are our virtu¬ 
ous women!' continued he. * When they take to us, 
it is an excefs of love; when mey forfake us, it is an 
eftbrj: of virtue} and, at the bottom, this love and this 
virtue are nothing more than a mere phantasy, which 
feizes them at one time, and leaves them at another.' 

* 1 have delerved this affront!' (aid Rhodope, burftr 

ing into tears. * A woman who has not maintained 
a proper relpe£l for hei (elf, is not to expe£f it from 
others. It is very juft that our we^kneftes (hould bring 
tis itfro contempt,' <* 

Alcibiades, after (b many proofs, was thoroughly 
convinced, that there was no longer any dependence 
ppon women } but Jie had not confidence enough in 
himlelf to expofe himlelf to new dangers; and fully re-^ 
folved as he was not to love again, he yet perceived in 
a confufed manner the necellity of loving. 

In this fecret inquietude, while he was walking one 
day on the lea-lhorc, he faw a woman advancing to> 
vvaids him, whole gait and beauty might have made 

him take her fur a goddefs, if he not; dil'covered 

* 
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tier to be the courtezan £iigune. He would hftvo 
fhunned her, but flie made up direftly to him. * AU 
cibiades/ faid Hie, * philolupliy will make a fool of 
you. Tell me, my dear boy, is it a time at your age, 
to bury one's I'elf alive in thel'e chimerical and nielao* 
choly ideas ? Take ray advice, and be happy j we have 
always time enough to be wife.’—I have no ambi¬ 
tion to be wife,’ faid he to her, * but in order to be 

happy.’-* A pretty road indeed to happinefs! Do 

vuu think I wear mylelt out in the Ihidy yf wiidom ? 
jNoi 1. And yet is theie any of your honeft women 
more content with her condition ? This Socrates hat 
fpolled you : it is a pity ! but yet there is a cure for 
you, if you will take feme Itfloiis from me. I have 
had a delign upon you for fome time: I youn^^ 
handjbme, and lenllble; and I believe I may fay, with¬ 
out vanity, of as much v^ue as any lonp;-bearded phi- 
iofnpber of them all. Tiey teach mortiheation I nor- 
rible fcience \ Come to wny fchool, and I will teach 
you the art of enjoymeQt.’—I have learned it but too 
well to my cod:,’ replieS Aicibiades : * oftentation and 
pleafure have ruined me. 1 am no longer that opulent 
and magfiihcciit peribn whom hisTollies rendered ib fa¬ 
mous* and I have not at prelent even a fiipport but at 
the expence of my creditors.’—* Very well j and is it 
that which chagrins youf Be comforted ; I have gold 
and jewels in abundaoccii itftd the follies of others Ihall 
ferve (o repair thine.'*--^'You flatter me greatly re¬ 
plied Aicibiades,* by thefe obliging offers; but) lhalt 
not make an ill uft of them.*—* What do you mean 
by ti\i$ delicacy ? Does not love make all things com-' 
mon * B(.lides, who will imagine that you owe any 
•thing to me You are not fool enough to boaft of it, 
and I have too much pride to publilh it myfelf.*-—. 
* You furprile me; for, to fay the truth, you have tb^ 
character of being avaricious.’—* Avaricious! Aye, 
to be fure, with thole whom I do not love, in order to 
be laviflvto the man that I love. My diamonds are 
^ry dea^ to me, but you are ftill dearer: if you want 

them. 
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thcfii} fay but the wal'd} to-morrow I ■.vill fact ifice 
them to you.’—* Your generofity,’ replied Aicibiadea, 
* confounds and penetrates me: I would give you the 
plealure of exerciung it, if 1 were abU at leaft to Ihew 
my gratitude like a young fellow j but 1 ought not to 
diiTemble with you, that the immoderate uie of plea* 
fthres has not only ruined my fortune, but I have found 
out the lecret of growing old before my time.’—* I be¬ 
lieve fo>' replied Erigone fmiling; * you have known 
ib many vi^uous women! But I am going to fiirprife 
you ftill more: a lively and delicate i'entiment is all I 
expert from you j and if your heart, too, is not ruined, 

j'oii have yet enough to fatisfy me.’-* You rally,* 

laid Alcibiades. * Not at all. If I took a Hercules 
for aqlover,’ I fhould wilh him to prove himfelf a Her¬ 
cules ) but I would have Alcibiades love me only like 
Alcibiades, with all the delicacy of that tranquil pleafure 
whole fource is in the heart ! If on the fenfual fide 
you intend me any fuprife, fo’^uch the better! I allow 
you every thing, and exa£l nothing.’—•* Indeed,' I'aid 
Alcibiades, < 1 am as much diarmed as aftoniflied; 
and b;it for the uneaGnels and jealotify 1 fliould feel on 
account of my rivais—’ * Rivals! you fhall have 

none but unfortunate ones, I give you my word. Truft 
me, nty friend, women do not change but cither 
through coquetry or curiofity; and with me, yon 
know, both the one and the other are exhaufted. If I 
were unacquainted with mankind, the promile I now 
make ‘^you might be a little rafh; hut in facrificing 
them to you, I know ven[ well what I am doing. Af¬ 
ter all there is one certain way of making you eafy : 
you have a farm at i^good diftance from Athens, where 
no imperiinents will come to trouble us. Do you think 
yourfelf capable of fupporting a tete a tite there with 
me f We will fet out whenever you will,’—* No,’ faid 
faid he to her, * my engagements detain me for ibme 
time in town; but if we mould fettle matters together, 
need we advertiie ourfelves ?*—< Juft as you pleafe: if 
ypu tbink proper to own me^ 1 ftiall proclaim you} if 

^ you 
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you chufe fecrecy* I will be more difcreet and relenre4 
than a prude. As I am dependent’ on nobodyj and 
love you merely for your own lake) I neither fear nor 
delire to attra£f the eyes of the p\ibllc. Put no con- 
ilraint on yourfelfj confult your heart} and if 1 am. 
agreeable to you, my fupper is ready for us. Let ua 
go and call the gods of joy and pleafuie to witnefs^to 
our vows!’ Alcibiades feized Erigone by the hand, and 
kilfed it with tranfport. * At laii,* laid he, * I have found 
true love; and from this day my happinefs commences.* 
They arrive at the courtezan's. The moll delicate 
and exquilite of every thing that tafte could invent to 
gratify all the fenfes at once, Teemed to have concurred 
in this fupper to enchant Alcibiades. It was in fuch 
an apartment that Venus received Adonis^ vvh«n the 
Loves poured out neflar, and the Graces ieived am> 
brolia. * When 1 took J faid Erigone, * the name of 
one of the miftreflTes of Xacchus, I did not flatter my- 
itlf with po/Tefliiigone d:^' a moital handibiner than tlie 
conqueror of India. What do 1 lay ? a mortal ( It is 
Bacchus, Apollo, and the god of love himfelf, that 1 
pofTeTs: and I am this moment the hapjty rival of Eri¬ 
gone, Calliope, and PTyche. crown you then, my 
youAg god, with the vine-leaf, the laurel, and the 
Oiyrtle. May I be able to bring before your eyes all 
the attra£lions adored by thoTe immortals, whofii 
charms atv united in yo i!' Alcibiades, intoxicated 
with ielf-love and dcfire, lUfplayed all thoie enchanting 
talents which might have Teduced wilUuin itlelf. He 
fung his triumphon the lyre; he compared his happineA 
t<* that of the gods} and he found himfelf happier than 
they, as Ite had l>efore been found to be more amiable. 

, After fup|)er he was conducted into a neighbouring 
apartment, but feparated fr<im that of Erigone. < Re- 
poTe yuurlelf, ray dear Alcibiades,' faid flie, leaving 
iiim: * may love poflefs 3 mu in your dreams of nothing 
but me! Vouchlafeat lead to make me believe To; and 
if any other obje6I Ihould prefent itfeif toyour imagi- 
nation, Tpare |ny delicacy, and by acopapbumt falflu^ 

repair 
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repau' the involuntary wrong you have doof me in your 

Ah, wbat,* replied Alcibiades tenderly, 

* will you reduce me to the plealure of illurion?'—- 

* You (hall never have with me,' laid ihe, * any other 
Jaws than your defires.* At thefe words Ihe withdrew 
into her own apartment, humming a tune. Alcibiades 

cried out in a tramport oi joy-* O modefty! O vir> 

tue! what then are ye, if in a heart where you relide nut 
there is found pure and chaftc love; love, I'uch as it de-^ 

k feended from the Ikies to animate man while yet innocent, 
and to embCllKh human nature 1' In this excels of joy 
and admiration he gets up, and goes to lurprile Erigone. 

Erigonc received him with a imile. Ini'pired with a 
ftniibility tempered veith delicacy, her luart leemed 
only to takf'fire from the defires of Alcibiades. Two 
montlfs glided away in this delicious union, without 
the courtezan's ever belying for one moment the cha- 
rafler Ihe had aflumed; bu*', the fatal day now ap* 
preached that was to dillipate' fo flattering an illufion. 

The prepai'ations for the Olympic Gaines engrofifed 
the converl'ation of all the youthJbf Athens. Erigone 
Ipoke of thele games, and oi the glory of bearing 
away flie prize in th^, with fo much wanntj^, that 
file made her lover form the dclign of entering «nto 
the courie, and conceive a hope ot ti iumphing. But 
he wanted to delight her by an agreeable lurpi ile. 

The day on which thefe games wei'e to be celebrated, 
Alcibiades left her, in order to repair thither. * If 
they ftiQuld fee us together,' laid he, ^at thefe fpeftax 
cies, they would not tail of drawing ^nfex'ences ; and 
we have agreed to avoid even liirptcion. Let us re¬ 
pair to the circus, each on different fides. We wih*re-* 
turn here after the fealf, and 1 expe6l you at fupper.* 
The people afiemble, and feat themfelves. Erigoue 

J relents herfelf, and attrafts the eyes of all. Xhe 
andibme women view her with envy, the ugly with 
indignation; the old men with regret, and the young 
with unlverfal tranfport. However, the eyes of Eri- 
fSioocp wandering over the vafl; amphitheatre^ looked 
* for 
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for nothing but Alcibiades. All on a fudden (he faw 
appear before the barrier the couriers and the chariot 
of her lover. She duril not believe her eyes j but, Toon 
after, a young man, mure beautiful than the god of 
love, and mure gallant than Mars, vaults into the glit> 
tering car. * It is Alcibiades! It is he himfelf!' The 
name paiTes from mouth to mouth ; (he hears no tongtf 
any thing around her but thele words : * It is Alcibi¬ 
ades, the glory and ornament of the Athenian youth !* 
Erigone turned pale with joy: he caft a look at her 
which leemed to be the prel'age of vi£toryi The cha¬ 
riots lange themfelves in a line, the barrier opens, the 
lignal is given, the ground reibunds in cadence under 
the feet of the horles, a cloud of duft enfolds them. 
Erigone no lunger breathes: all her foul is,in her eyes, 
and her eyes piirfue the chariot of her lover tUi'ough 
the clouds of dull. The chariots leparate} the fwifteft 
get the ftartj that of Alcibiades is of the niimlier. 
Erigone trembling puts rap vows to Callor, to Pollux, 
to Hercules, to Apollo. At lall fhe perceives Alcibi¬ 
ades at the head, and having only one who kept pace 
with him. It was then that fear and hope held her 
ibul fu(pended. The wheels ot t^e two chariots teemed 
to turn on the fame axle, and the horles guided by the 
iame reins. Alcibiades redoubles his ardour, and the 
heatt of Erigone begins to dilate; his rival increales 
his fpeed, and the heait of Erigone Ihuts itfelf up again: 
every alternate revolution produces a fudden change in 
her. The two, chariots arrive at the goal; byt Alci- 
biades's antagopUl has outllripped him by a finglc 
flioot forwards. Immediately a thoul'and cries made 
the'dir refound with the name of Pificrates of Samos. 
Alcibiades, confounded, retires in his chariot} his head 
hung down, and the reins floating loofely, avoiding 
that lide of the circus, where Erigone, overwhelmed 
with confufion, had hid her face beneath her veil. It ap¬ 
peared to her as if all eyes were fixed upon her, to re¬ 
proach her for loving a man who had juft been con¬ 
quered, A general mumiuri however^ is heard round 
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Tier; Aie looks up to fee the c»ufe) it h I^iHcrates^ 
who is bringing back his chariot* on the fide where fhe 
is placed. A new occafion of conftiiion and grief! 
But what is her furprife, when the chariot ftopping at 
her feet, flie fees the conqueror alight, and prelent her 
with the Olympic crown! * I owe it to you, Madam,' 
AM he, < and I come to pay you the homage of it.* 
X.et us conceive, if pofllblc, all .the emotions of the 
foul of Erigone at this fpeech j but love was predomi¬ 
nant. < You owe me nothing,' faid Aie to Pificrates, 
blulhing i * my willies, pardon my franknels, my wilhes 
were not for you.’--* The deliie of conquering before 
you,* replied he, * has not the lefs on that account ac¬ 
quired me this glory. If I have not been happy enough 
to intfiell you in the contention, let me be at lead fuf- 
Acienny lb to intereft you in the triumph.' He then 
prelled her anew, with the moft alfe^ling air, to receive 
his offering: all the people in /ited her to it by redou¬ 
bled Ihouts of applaiile. Sell love at length prevailed 
over her love for Alcibiades: Ihe received the fatal 
laurel, to yield, flie laid, to the^acclamvitions and in- 
ftances of the people; but who could believe it ? She 
received it with a Imiling air; and Pilicrates remounted 
his chariot intoxicated with love and glory. * 

As foon as Alcibiades was recovered of his Arft de-* 
je£fion, * You are very weak, and very vain,' faid he 
to himfelf, * to yourfelf to this immoderate de¬ 
gree! and for what? becaule there is found in the 
world one man more dexterous, or mere happy, than 
thyielf. But I fee what it is that torments you; you 
would have been tranfported to have conquered in the 
prefence of Erigone; %nd you diead the thought of oe- 
ing loved lei's, after being vanquiflied. Do her more 
jultice: Erigone is not like the ordinary run of wo¬ 
men ; flic will be pleafed with you for the ardour you 
have Ihewn to conquer; and as to your ill fuccefs, Ihc 
will be the Arft to make you blulh for your fenfibility 
on fo fmall a misfortune. Let me go and fee her with 
confidence; I have even caufe to rejoice at this moraene 
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cf advrrHty^ it is a new ti ril of her heart, and Lore 
contrives me a ciiumjili mure pleafing than that of the 
coiirfc-.' Full of thele confuting uitas, he anivtsat Eri- 
gone's, but tinds the chariot ol the conqueror at tlie door. 

This was a clap ol thunder to him. $h ime, indig¬ 
nation, defpair, leize his loul. Di(trailed and raging^ 
his dilbrdertd lieps turn, as it were ot tlsciniclves, •to 
the hoiiie of Socrates. 

The good man, who had heen prefent at the games, 
ran cut to meet him. ‘ So !’ f.nd he, * you come to 
confoh'yourielf with me, becauie you ha^e been van- 
qinlhid. I dare lav, young man, that I flwuld not 
have feen you, had ^ou triumphed. I am not, liow- 
ever, the lefs thankful foi the vllit. 1 love to have 
p.ople come to me in adveiiity. A ibu] intoxicated 
with its good tortunt, veii^s ittclf wherever it can; the 
confidence of a foul in aiHifliun is more llaturing and 
afle6fing. Confefs, how. ver, that your hoifes did mi¬ 
racles. Why, you miifed of the prize only by one 
Ipring. You may bead, therefore, that, next to Pi(i- 
crates of Samos, voV have the bed coulters in all 
Gi •eecc; and indted it is a moll giot ious thing for a 
man ttr have excellent hurfes I* 4.1cibiadcs, confounded 
nt his misfortune, did not even hear the raillery of 
Socrates. The philuibphcr guefllng at the trouble of 
his hcai t by the alteration of his countenance—* What, 
then,' faid he to him in a graver tone, * docs a trifle, 
a mere childilh amulenient, alFc£l you thus? If you 
had loft an empire, I coidd fcarce pardon your being in 
the ftate of humiliation and dcjeclion wherein 1 now 
you.'—* Ah I tny dear mailer,' cried Alcibiades, 
coming to himlelf, * how unhappy are we in having 
ienftbiiity ! We ought to have a foul of marble to live 

in the age we do.'-* I confefs,' replied Socrates, 

* that fenlibility cofts us dear fometimes; but it is lb 
good a quality, that we cannot pay too dear for it. 
Let ns know, however, what has befallen you. 

Alcibiades recounted to him his adventures witli the 
prude, the young lady, the widowj the magiflrate’a 

wife. 
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wife, and the courtezan who at that inftant had 
juft facrlficed him to anoiher. ** What is it that you 
bemoan yourleli for i' faid Socrates, after hearing his 
complaint; * it appears to me, that each of them loved 
you alter her manner with the givateft lincerity in the 
world. The prude, for exunple, loved plea lure} (lie 
found it in you; you deprive her of it, fne diCmilTes 
you; and fo with the left. It was their own happi- 
nefs, never doubt it, that they ioi'glit in their lover. 
The youn? lady (aw in you a huluand whuin (lie could 
love with freedom and decency; the widow, a glut tons 
triumph which did honour to her beauty j the magif- 
trate's wife, an amiable and dil'cieet man, with whom, 
without cither danger or noiie, her pi.ilol'ophy and her 
virtujf might take lume relixatiun; the courtezan, a 
man adtnned, applauded, and univei fully delirrd, whom 
(he would have the lecret plealure of po(r.(ling alone, 
while all the beauties of Greece (hoiild vainly difpute 
with each other the glory ot captivating hmi,’--.‘ You 
confeis, then.' laid Alcibiades, * that not ont of them 
loved me tor myfelf?'—-* jourfelj V cried the phi- 
loloptier} * ah, tnv dear child \ wiio has put this ridi- 
culiuis preMidon inki your head? None lovesbut for 
themiclvfs. Ft left l/hip itlelf, piuely ii'ntimemal*as it 
is. Founds it’s preferences only on per:'on.:l in'eivft; 
and if you dcmaml that it (hould he ditlnterefted, you 
may h. gin by ienouncing mine. I am amazed,' pur- 
futd he, * to fee how foolifh !elf Utve is, even in thole 
who fatve (he heft iindciftaiiding. I (hould be very 
glad to know, what is (his sulk that you would have 
them love in you^ Birth, foituiie, giorv, youth, ta¬ 
lents, and beauty, ^'e but acculents> Nothing all 
this is j;0Ar-S£Li-, and yet this is all that renders you 
amiable. The felf^ which uniti s all thefe charms, is 
no more than the canvas ot the tapi.ftiy : it is the em¬ 
broidery that gives it value. In loving all thc(e en¬ 
dowments in you, they confound them with you.. Do 
rtot, I advife you, run into imagmaty diflinflions; 
and receive, as it is given you, the relult of this mix- 
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ture: it is r coin of whicii the alloy forms the the con* 
filtencey but which loles it's value in the crucible. 1 am 
not forry that your delicacy has detached you from the 
prude and the widow; nor that the refolution of Rhodope* 
and the vanity of Erigone* has reftored you to liberty t 
but I regret the lois of Glyceriumy and advile you to 
return to her.'—* You jeft!' faid Alcibiades; * flie is 
a mere child* who only wants to be married.'—>* Very 
well* you ihall marry her then.'—** Did 1 hear right? 
Socrates advife me to'marriage !*—< Why not ? If your 
wife be wile and realbnable* you will be a happy man; 
if Ihe be a wanton or a coquette* you will become a 
philofopher; you cannot* thciefore* do othcrwile than 
gain by it.' 

SOLIMAN ir. 


TT is pleafant to fee grave hiftorians racking their 
brains* in order to ftnd out great caufes for great 
events. Sylla's valet de chainbre would perhaps have 
laught heartily to hear the politicians realbn on the 
abdication of his maAer} but it is not of Sylla that J. 
am now going to Ipeak. 

Soliipan II. married his flavg; in contempt *of the 
]aw 9 of the lultans. It is natural at firll to paint to 
ourfelves this Have as an accomplilhed beauty* with an 
elevated foul* an uncommon genius* and a profound 
Ikill in politics. No liich thing: the faff was as follows. 

Soliman grew fplenetic in the midft of his glory: 
the various* biv ready pleafures of the feiagli^* wero 
become inlipid to him. * I am weary*' faid he one 
day* * of receiving here the carelles of mere machines. 
TUefe Haves move my pity. Their foft docility has 
nothing poignant* nothing flattering. It is to hearts 
nourilhed in the boibm of liberty* that it would be 
delightful to make flaveiy agreeable.' 

The whimlies of a fultan are laws to hit minifters. 
Earge Turns were inftantly promised to fuch as Ihould 
bring European Haves to tne lera§^io. In a Ihort time 
Inhere arriyM tluree* who* like the three Graces* Teemed 

to 
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TO have divided among thenifelvcs all tile charms of 
beauty. • 

Features noble and moileft, eyes tender and languifli- 
Ing, an ingenuous timptr, and a ienfible lbul| diftin* 
guilhed the touching Elmira. The entrance of the 
ieragltOy the idea ot Icrvttude, had chilled her with a 
niortai terror: Soliinan found he: in a iWoon in the 
arms of his women. He appiuaches; he recalls her to 
life; he encourages hei; me lifts towards him a pair 
of large blujieyeS) bedewed with tears ; hr rtaches forili 
his hand to her; he fupports her himiblf; ihe follows 
him with a totteiing llep. The H.'iVrs ittire; and as 
ibon as he is alone with her It is not with leai*, 
beautiful Elmira,' laid he to her, that 1 would infpire 
you. • Forget that you have a maffer ; tee in me only a 
lover.'—* The name of lover,' laid (Ik to him, ‘ is 
not lefs unknown to me than that oi mailer: and both 
the one and the other make me tivmble. They have 
told me (and I dill fhndder at the thought) that I 
am deflined to your pleaiiires. Alas! what pleafure 
can it be to tyrannize over wAknel's and innocence! 
Believe me, I am not capible o> the compliances of 
fcrviiude; and the only pKatiiri pulIiMi* tor yoi*to tafte 
with me, is that of being g'^mi us. Reltore me A> my 

{ larents, and my coun'iy ; and m tne icfpefl you /hew 
or mv virtue, my youth, and iViy misfortunes, merit 
tny gratitude, myeiKim, and my legret.’ 

This ditcourfc tiom a /Live v;a& new to Soliman; 
his grAt foul was mo\ -d by it. N*,' liiid ‘ my 
dear child, I will owe nothing to violence. You charm 
me! I will make it my nappine s to love and pieafe 
you; and I will pre^r ihe tor- lent ot nt-vn' iVemg you 
more to that of ieeing vou unhuipy. H* wever, before 
I reltore you to liberty, give t.c 1. .i-. r to tiy, at lead, 
whether it be not po/Tible lor me to iiifipate that terror 
which the name ot Have drikes into you. 1 alk only 
one month's trial; after whieh, it iTi\ love cannot move 
yon, I will avenge myleit no otherwue on your ingra. 
titude, than by delivering you up to the inconttancy 
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tnd perfidy of mankind.'. * Ah! my lord!' cried 

Elmira} with an emotion mixed with joyi * how unjuft 
are the prejudices of my country} and how little are 
your virtues known there! Continue fuch as I now fee 
yoU} and 1 no longer reckon this day unfortunate.' 

Some moments aftei*} (he faw (laves enter} carrying 
bafkets filled with ftufFb and valuable trinkets. * ChufC}* 
faid the fultan to her; * thelc are cloathS} not orna¬ 
ments} that are here prefented to you: nothing can 
adorn you.'—‘ Decide for mC}' (aid Elmira to him} 
running her eyes over the balkets. < Dd not confult 

me}' replied tlie iultan; * I hate without diltin£lion} 
every thing that can rob me of your charms.' Elmira 
blu(hcd} and the Iultan perceived (he preferred the co¬ 
lours mod favoui'ahle to the chara£ler of her beauty. 
He conceiving a pleafing hope from that circumftance: 
for care to adorn one’s felf is almoft a dedre to pleafe. 

The month of trial pafTed away in timid gallantries 
on the part of the iultan} and on Elmira's fide in com- 
plailance and delicate attentions. Her confidence in 
him increaled every dajs without her perceiving it. At 
firft he was not permitted to fee her} but after the bu- 
finefs o( the toilette} and on coi)dition to depart' when 
(he pk^pared to undrels again; in a (hort time he was 
admitted both to her toilette and diihabille. It was 
tlrere that the plan of their amufements for that day 
and the next was formed. Whatever either propofed 
was exaflly what the other was going to piopofe. 
Their diljputes tprned only on the dealing of thoughts. 
EJinini} in thefe difputeS} perceived not Tome (mall 
flips which efcaped her modelty. A pin mifplaced} or 
a gchter put on unthinkingly} &c. afforded the fultan 

E leafures which he was cautious not to teftify. He 
new (and it was much for a fultan to know) that it 
was impolitic to advrrtife modefty of the dangers to 
which it expofes itfelf; that it is never fiercer than 
when alarmed) and that} in order to fubdue it} one 
fhould render them familiar. NeverthelefS} the more 
be dilirovered of ElipU'a's charmSi the inofe he perceived 

bit 
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hls fears increafe, on account of the apprtiach of the 
day that might deprive him of them. 

The fatal period arrives. Soliman caules cbefts to 
be prepared, filled with fluffs, precious ftones, and 
perfumes. He repairs to Elmira, followed by thefe 
prefents. * It is to>morrow,' laid he, * that I have 
pibmiied to rellore you to liberty, if you flill ivgiet 
the want of it. I now come to acquit myfclf of my 
promile, and to bid adieu to you for ever.*—* What 1* 
laid £lmii*a trembling, * is it to mot row? I had forgot 
it.'-.-* It 18 to-morrow,' relumed the fultan, * that, 
delivered up to my defpair, I am to become the moft 

unhappy of men.'- * You are vei7 cruel, then, to 

yourll'lf, to put me in mind of it!'—* Alas! it de-* 
pends^only en you, Elmira, that I fliould forget it for 
ever.'—* I confiefs,' faid flie to him, * that your for* 
row touches me; that your proceedings have interefted 
me in your happinefs; and if, to Ihcw my gratitude, it 
were necellary only to prolong the time of my flavery-—' 

* No, Madam, 1 am but too much accuftomed to the 
happinefs of poflefling you. I perceive that the more 
1 fliall know of you, the more terrible it would be to 
metoToleyou : this fasrifice will coif me my lif»; but I 
fhall only render it the more grievous by deferriri|r it. 
May your country prove worthy of it! May the people 
whom you are going to pleale, deferve you better than 
J do! I alk but one favour of you, which is, that you 
would be pleafed cordially to accept thefe prefents, as the 
feeble pledges of a love themoft (Hire And tender, that 
yourfelf, yes, that yourlelf, are capable of infpiring.'-- 

* No, laid flie to him, with a voice almoft fmother^. * I 

will not accept of youj' prelcnts. 1 go: you will have it 
lb I But I fliall carry away from you nothing but your 
image.' Soliman lifting up his eyes to Elmira, met 
her’s bedewed with tears. * Adieu, then, Elmira!'—. 

* Adieu, Soliman!' They bid each other fo many and 
fuch tender adieus, that they concluded by fwearing 
pot to feparate for life. The avenues of pleafuro 
through which he had palTcd fo rapidly with his (lavei 

from 
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from A(ia) appeared to him ib delicious with Elmira^ 
that he found an inejcprefllble charm in going through 
them ftep by ftep: but arrived at the hiippineCs Itlelf, 
his plealiires had from that time the fame def as be¬ 
fore } they became too ea(y ot accefsi and in a Ihoit 
time at'tv*r too languid. Their days lb well filled up 
till then, began to hang heavy. In one of thefc mo¬ 
ments, when complaifance alone retained Sollman with 
Elmira—‘ Would it be agieeable to you,* faid he,* 
• to hear .1 Have from your own country,,whofe voice 
has been greatly commended to me?' Elmira, at the 
propofal, plainly perci ived that (he was loft: but to 
put any conllraint on a lover who begins to grow tired, 
IS to tile him ftill more. * I am for any thing,* faid 
flie, * that you plealeand the (lave waf ordered to 
enter. 


Delia (for that, was the finger’s name) had the figure 
of a godilefs. Her hair exceeded the ebony in black- 
nefs, and her (kin the whitene(s of ivory. Two 
eye*brows, boldly arched, crowned her fpaikling eyes. 
As loon as Ihe began tuning, her lips, which were of 
the fineft vermilion, diipkiyec! two rows of pearl fet in 
cord. * At fiilt (he lung the vi6foiies of Soliman, and 
the ncro felt his Ibul elevated at the remembrance of his 


triumphs. His pride hitherto, more than his tafte, 
applauded the accents of that thrilling voice, which 
filled the whole faloon with its harmony and ftrength. 

Delia changed her manner, to ling the charms of 
pleafure. She \hen took the theorbo \ an inftrument 
favourable to the difplay of a rounded arm, and to the 
mot'cments of a delicate and light hand. Her voice, 
more flexible and tender, now Mfounded none but the 
moft touching founds. Her modulations, connected 
by impercepti'oi'e gradations, exprelTed the deliiium of a 
foul intoxicated with pleafure, or exhaufted with ienri- 
ment. Her founds, fometinies expiring on her lips, 
fometimes Twellid and funk with rapidity, exprelTed by* 
turns the (ighs of modefty and the vehemence of define; 
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while her ryes ftill nioi’e than her voice animated theie 
lively defcriptions. * 

Sulimanf quite tranfported, devoured her both with 
his ears and eyes. * No/ laid hC) * never iKt'ore did 
fo beautiful a mouth utter fuch pleating Ibunds. With 
what delight muft the, who fiiigs fo feelingly of plea> 
fuK, infpire and relith it! How charming to draw that 
harmonious breath, and to catch again in their patTage 
thole founds animated by love!' The fultan, loft iti 
thel'e reflections, perceived not that all the while he kept 
beating time'on the knee of the trembling Elmira. Her 
heart opprefled with jealoufy, the was fcarce able to 
breathe. * How happy is Delia,' faid llte, in a low 
voice, to Soliman, * to nave fo tuneable a voice! Alas! 
it ought to he the organ of my heart! every thing that 
the exprefles, you have taught me to feel.* So faid 
Elmira, but Soliman did not liften to her. 

Delia changed her tone a fecond time to inconftancy. 
All that the changeful variety of nature contains, either 
intereftiiig or amiable, was recapitulated in her long. 
It ieemed like the fluttering of tlire butterfly over roles, 
or like the zephyrs lofing themfelves among the flowers. 

* LiftAi to the turtle,', laid Delia, ‘ llie is faithfiul but 
melancholy. See the inconftant fparrow: pleafure mbves 
bis wings; his warbling voice is exerted merely to re* 
turn thanks to love. Water freezes only in ftagnation; 
a heart never languiflies but in conftancy. There 'is 
but one mortal on earth, whom it is poflible to love 
always* Jjtt him change, let htin^enjoy the advantage 
of making a thoul'and hearts happy} all prevent hie 
wilhes, or purfiie him. They adore him in their own 
arms; they love him even in the arms of another. Let 
him give himfelf up to our deiires, or withdraw himfelf 
from them, ftill he will And love wherever he goes, 
wherever he goes will leave the print of love on his 
footfteps. 

Elmira was no longer able to diflemble her dilplea- 
fure and grief. She gets up and retires: the fultan does 
not recal her: and while ftie is overwhelming herlelf 

with 
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vrith tears,'repeating a rhuuTand times—* Ah, the un¬ 
grateful! ah, ^e perfidious man!' Soliman channeci 
With his divine fongftreis, prepaies to lealize with her 
Ibme of thofe pictures which fhe had drawn fo much to 
the life. The next moining the unhappy Elmira writ 
a billet filled with reproach and trndernefs, in whicli (he 
puts him in mind of tfie proniife he had made her. 

* That is true,* faid the fultan ; * let us fend her hack 
to her country, laden with marks of my favour. This 
poor girl loves me dearly, and 1 am to blame on her 
account.' 

The firfl; moments of his love for Delia were no more 
than an intoxication ; but as ibon as he had >^ime for 
rcfleflion, he perceived that fhe was more petulant than 
fenfible, more greedy of pleafure than flattered,in ad- 
miniftering it; in a word, fitter than himfelf to have a 
feraglio at command. To feed his illufion, he fbme> 
times invited Delia, that he might hear tnat voice 
which had enchanted him; but that voice was no 
longer tilt fame. The impreflion made by it became 
every day weaker and weaker by habitude; and it was 
now no more than a flig'ht emotjon, when an pnfore> 
leen ciccumilance ddTipaied it focever. 

'I'he chief officer of tbv. feraglio came to inform the 
fultan, that it was impoffibie to manage the untra^lahle 
vivacity of one of the European llaves; tliat (he made 
a jeil of his prohibitions and menaces; and that fhe 
anfw’creii him only by cutting laiiiei'ies and immoderate 
burfts of laughter. Soliuian, who' was too^'grent a 
prince to make a (late alFnr of what metely regarded 
the regulation of his plealnirs, entei'ained a curiolity 
of feeing this young madtap. . He lepaired to her, 
followed by the eimnch. As Toon as (he (aw Soliman, 

• Heaven be prailed!’ (aid /lie, * here comes a human 
figure! You aie without doubt the fuhlime fultan, 
whole (lave I have the honour to be? Du me the favour 
to drive away this old knave, who (hocks my very 
fight.' The fultan had a great deal of difficulty to re¬ 
frain from laughbig at this beginning. < Roxalana,* 
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(aid he to heri for To Hie was cailedf * fhew (hme refpeft^ 
if you pleale, to the mimltcr ot my plr^l'mt s : you are 
yet a ftranger to the inanneia ot the ierkglto; tiii they 
can inftru£t you in them, contain yourielt and obey.*—* 

* A line complimeni 1* laid Koxalana. * Ob^! Ir^' 
that your Tnrkini gallantry ? Sure you muft be migh* ' 
tiiy bcloveiU tf it is in this drain you begin your ad* 
di 1 -fn.s to the ladies! RtfpeSl the mittifier of my pUa^ 
fures! You have your plealures, then? and) good 
Heaven! wiiat plcaiiirts, it they refenible their mini- 
ftei! an old'amphibious monller, who keeps us here* 
penned in, like llieep in a fold) and who prowls rovind 
with his frightful eyes always ready to devour us I See 
here the confidante of your pleafures, and the guardian 
of our prucknce! Give him his due, if you pay him 
to make yotirli-lf hated, he does not cheat you of any 
of his wages, VVe cannot take a dep but he growls. 
He foibids us even to walk, and to rtCLive or pay vU 
fits. In a diort tune, I l'uppofe« he will weigh out the 
air to us, and give us light by the yaid. If you had. 
feen luni rave lad night, becaule he found me in*theie 
folitary gardens! Did you order him to forbid our 
going into them? Ace you afiaid that it fhoisld rain 
men ? and if there Ih mid falLa few from the clotids^ 
what a nnsfortunc! Heaven owes us this miracle.’ 

While Roxalana Ipoke thus, the i'ultan examined^ 
with lurpiite, the fire of her locks, and the play of her 
countenance. ‘ By Mahom t !* laid he to himf-lf, * here 
is the pretcied-louking lomp in all Aft:k. Such laces as 
theie are made only in Europe. Roxalana had nothing 
fine, nothing regular in her features} but, taken all 
together, tiiey h.id tlug fmart fingulariry which toucliet 
mure than beauty. A fpiaking look, a mouth frelh 
and roly, an arch fmile, a nuie lomewliat tunicd up, a 
Ileat and well-made lliape} all thefe circumiiancts gave 
hergiddinefsacbarm which diiconcertetl the giarity of 
Soliman. But the great, in his r>ruati»n have the 
Ttfburce ef lilence } and Soliman, not knowing how to 

aniVver 
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tnfwer her/ {ktrly walked off, concealing his emharra^«* 
ment under an air of'majefty. 

The eunuth* alkcd him what orders he would be 
j)leafed to give with refpeft to this fancy Have. * She is 
• mere chira»* replied the fultanj * you muft pafs over 
fome things in her.* 

The air» the tone) the figure) the difpoittion of R6x- 
alana) had excited in the Ibul of Solimati an anxiety 
and emotion which fleep was not able to difpel. As 
foon as he awoke he ordered the chief of the eunuchs 
to come to him. ' You feem to me)* faia hC) * to be 
hut little in Roxalana's good graces ; in order to make 
your pcacC) go and tell her I will come and drink tea 
with her.* On the arrival of the officer) Roxalana's 
women haftened to wake her. * What does t^e ape 
want with met* cried fhe, rubbing her eyes. < I comC)* 
replied the eunuch) * from the emperor, to kifs the diilf 
of your ^t) and to inform you that he will come and 
drink tea with the delight of liis foul.'—< Get away 
^with your ftrange fpeeches I My feet have no duft, and 
1 do not drink tea ib early.* 

The eunuch retired without replying, and gave art 
account of his embafTy. * She< is in the right,* faid 
the*^rultan} * why did you wake her? You do every 
thing wrong.* As fbon as it was broad day with Rox-^ 
alana he went thither. < You are angry with me ?' laid 
he; * they have dilturbed your deep, and I am the in¬ 
nocent caule of it. Come, let us make peace; iinitats 
me t you lee thftt I forget all that you laid towie yef- 
terday.*——* You foiget it! fo much the worle: I faid 
Ibme good things to you. My franknefs difpleales you, 
t lee plainly i but you will Iboi) grow accuftomed to 
it. And are you not too happy to find a friend in a 
Have ? Yes, a friend, who interelts herielf in your wel¬ 
fare ; and who would teach you to love. Why have 
not you made a voyage to my country ? It is there 
that they know love; it is there that it is lively and 
tender; and why ? Becaufe it is free. Sentiment is in-' 
voluntary, and does not come by force* The yoke of 

mar- 


1 
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slfMTiage amongft t» it nmch lii^iter tliaii|R|at of, , 
very i and yet a husband that ia« bebved i« a prodigy* 
Eveiy thing nnder the name of duty faddena the fojoljr 
Jblafta the iniaginati^» ooola defir»» and takes off that 
edge of TeU'love which gives all the rdifti and ibiroa^ 
ing to affection* Now» if it be fo diflScult to love a 
buibandy how much harder k it to love a maftery efpeo 
cially if hyhas nottheaddrefs to conceal the fetters ho 

{ tuts upon us I*— >* And I>* r^ied the fultan} * I wall 
brget nothing to foften your i^itude j but you ought 
in your tufn—>*——* I ought / nothing but wlu^ one 
ought! Leave off*, 1 pr'ythee» now. thek humil^ng 
phraies. They come with a very til grace from 
month of a man of gallaatfy> who has the honour o/i 
talking toy pretty woman.*—-* Buty Roxalanay doyoH 
forgft who I am* and who yon are?’—.* IVhojou urg^ 
and vib% I am I You ue powerful} I am 'pretty} and 
fo we are .even.’—* May be foy^ replied the Ailtan 
haughtilyy * in your country; but hercy Roxhlenty t 
am maiit^y and, you a flave.*—-* Yesy I know you 
have purchalkl me j but the robber who fold me ceuld 
tiansfer to you only thole rights over me vditch he had 
himl91fy the rights,of rapine and violences in onn 
wordy the rights of a robber and you are toomnMftJi 
man to think of abufing them. After ally you are mj 
maftery becaule my life is in your bands { bull am no 
lonmr your Aave, if I know how to d^ik'Jilfe) and 
truly the life one leads here is not woitB the fii^ of 
loflngdt.'—* What a ffrightful ncflt^ I* ciied tin ibU 
tan: * doyyou take me for a barbarian ? Noy my dear 
Roxalana* X would make uie of my pckrec only to rpi* 
der tlua life delightful to yourlelf and me.*—* 
my wordy* kid Rodalanay * the profpeft is not veiy, 
promilii^. Thefe gnardsy for (nffance. lb blacky ' 
diljraffingy lb uglfy are thsy the fmiles and iporta 
which Ikre accompa^ Vve ?*—-* Thefe guards are not;, 
fet upon you alone. I have live hundred wemepy whom 

our manners and laws oblige me to keep watdbed.*—«• 

* And wJhy ffvehundmd sgiymdRl* kjd wa g? hkta wkk 
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an air of confidenct;. < It is a kind of ftate wbicii the 
dignity of fultan iiAjpofes upon me.'—* But what do 
you do with themi pray ? for you lend them to nobody.]). 

, >»•>* Inconftancy»* itplied the fultan, * has introduced 
this cuftom. A heart vpid of love Hands in need of vari- 
aty<. Lovers only areconftant, and I never was a lover 
till I faw you. Xet not the numberof thele viromen gUe 
you tlic iliadow ofuneafinefs } they /hall ferve only to 
grace your triumph: you /hall fee them all ■ eager to 
plea/e you, aud you‘./haU feie me attentive to no one but. 
yourJelf.' 

' * Indeed,' faid RoxaUna, with an air.of compa/Tion, 

*, you deferve better luck. It is pity you are not a 
plain private gentleman in my country j 1 /hould then. 
^ weak enough to entertain fome. fort of l^dnefs for 
you I for, at the,bottom, it is not yourfelf that 1 bate,, 
it is that which furrounds you.,* You are much better 
than ordinary for a Turk i you have even fomething 
of the Fi'encniban bbout you } and, without flattery, 1 
h^ve loved fome who were not lb de/emiig as yourfelf,* 
—< You have loved I'Vried Soliman, , with horror.—> 
*.Oh, not* at all I I took care of chat. But do you < 
expeA 9 ne to have kept one's viryie.all one?s life lime, 
ii^ order tofurrendef it to you ? Indeed, thel'e Turks are 
pleaiknt peopleAnd you.have not been virtuous ? 
0 Heavens, what do 1 heir I - I.am betrayed! I am 
IqH I Deftryl^ion feize the traitors who meant to im<* 
pofe upo}i me!'—* Forgive thens' faid Roxalana; * the 
poor creatures ace npt to blame. The moH knowing 
ajre often,deceivea.. And then, the misfortune' is not 
very gijeat. Why do not you reftom me to my liberty 
if you think me unworthy .of the honours of flavery }' 
Yes, yes, 1 .will re/lore yoif to. that liberty, of' 
which you have made lb good ufe.* At thefe words the, 
lultan retired in a rage, laying to himfelf, * I plainly. 
forelaw that this little tumm-up nole had made'a flip.' 

It is impolfible to deferibe the confuflon into which 
this imprudent avowal of Roxalana's had thrown Kim. 
Spmetimee he had n mipd to have lent her away» ibnu-. 

timee 
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■tiihes that they fliould ihut her up» next that they 
(Itouki bring her to him) and then again* that ihe ihould 
have been fent away. The great Soliman no longer 
knows what he> fays. < My lord)' remonllratcd the 
eiinuch) * can you fall into delpair for a trifle ? On'b 
gu'l morn or lefs; is there any thing fb uncommon in 
her ? BefldeS) who knows whether the confeflion flie 
has made be not an artifice to get herrelf'fent back tO 
her own country ?’—‘ What'' fay you ? How! can it 
be poflibie It is the very thibg! He (^ens my eyes. 
Women are not ufed'to make Inch confeiuons. -It i» R' 
trick! a ftratagem! Ah* the perfidious huflfy! Let inO 
diflemble in my turn: I will drK'e her to the laft extre> 
mity. Hai'k ye! go and tell her tliat I invite .her to fUp 
with ^e this evening. But* no} order tlie -fongArelR 
to come here: it is better to fend her.' 

Delia was charged to employ all her art to'enjmgfe 
the confidence of Roxalaha. As foon as the latter nad 
heard all that flie had got to lay) * What!' faid fhev 
* young and handfome as you aiit* does he 'charge you 
with his meflageS) and hawe you the weaknefs to obey 
him t (iet you gone $ you are not worthy to be my 
cduntry-woman. Ah !* 1 fee plainly that they fpoil him^ 
and that 1 alone muft take upon me to teach this Turk 
how to live. 1 will. Ibnd him word that I keep you to 
flip with mej i muft have him make forae atonement 
for his impertinence.'—'•< But* Madai») he will take k 
ill.*—< He! 1 fhould be glad to fee him take anything 
ill of xtii.'—'* But he ieeined deiiidus*of feeing you 
alone.*—Alone)ah! k is not come to that yet^ and 
I fliall make him go over a good deal of ground) be¬ 
fore we ha've any thlngsparticular to fay to each other:* 

The ililtan was as much furprifed as piqued to leard 
that they fhould have a third perfon. However) he re¬ 
pair^ early to Roxalana's. As foon as fhe faw hini 
coming) fhe ran to meet him with as eafy an air as if 
they had been upon the beft footing in the world toge¬ 
ther. < Theie)* faid fhC) * is a handfome man come tO 
fup with us I Do you like him) Madam ? ConfcfS)' So^ 

% Da:* Bn^ans 
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liman, tliat I am a good friend, Come, draw near, 
falute the Lady. Tlierel very well. Now, thanl^ 
me. Softly} I do not like to have people dwell too 
long on their acknowledgements. Wonderful! I af* 
fure you he furprizes me. He has bad but two leiTons, 
and iee how he is improved! 1 do not defpair/if 
making him one day or other, an abfolute Fi^encb- 
man.* 

Do but imagine the aftoniilimcnt of a Ailtan) a ful- 
tanl the conqueror of Afia! to lee himfelfi treated like 
a fchool-boy by a Have of eighteen. During fu^er, 
her gaiety and extravagance were inconceivable. The 
fultan was belide himfelf with tranfport. He quef- 
tioned her concerning the manners of Europe. One 
piflure followed another. Our prejudices^ our follies, 
onr humours, were all laid hold of, all repreiented, 
Soliman thought himlelf in Paris. * The witty 
rogue r cried he j * witty rogue!' From Europe (lie fell 
upon Afia. This was much.worfe: the haughtinefs 
ot the men, the weaknefs of the women, the dulnels of 
their Ibciety, the filtny gravity of their amours, no¬ 
thing efc^ed her, though (lie had feen nothing hut cur¬ 
sorily. The leraglio had its tutn $ and Roxalana be¬ 
gan by felicitating the fultan on having been the /irlt 
to imagine that he could enfure the virtue of the women 
by the ablblute impotence of the blacks. 

She was preparing to enlarge upon the honour that 
this circumftance of his reign would do him in hiliory; 
but he beggedber to fpaie him. < Well,' faiif (lie, * I 
perceive that I take up thole moments which Delia 
could fill up much better. Throw yourlelf at her feet, 
to obtain from her one of thole sirs which they fay Ihe 
fings with fo much tafte and fpirit.' Delia did not iulFer 
berlelf to be untreated. Roxalana^appeared charmed: 
fte alked Soliman, in a low voice, for a handkerchief $ 
be gave her one, without the leaft fufpicion of her 
defign. ^ Madam,* faid Ihe to Delia, prefentins it to 
her, * I am delircd by the fultan to give you the nand- 
you have well deferved it.*>»< f Oh, to be 
^ fureS* 
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A<k 1 faid Soliman^ tran(potted with angir; and priu 
Tenting his' hand to the ibngftrdSf retired along with 
her. 

As Toon as they were alone} * I confePS)' Paid he to 
her} * that this giddy girl confounds me. You &0 
the (tyle in which (he treats me. I have not the cou- 
rl^e to be angry with her. In Ihort I am mad} and t 
do not know what method to take to bring her to rea* 
ion.*'—* My lord} Taid Delia)* * 1 believe 1 have dif- 
covered her^tenmer. Authority can do nothing. Yoii 
have nothing for it but extreme coldnefs m' extreme 
gallantry. Coldnefs may pique her} but I am afraid 
we are too far gone fpr that. She knows that you love 
her. She will enjoy the pain that this will coil you { 
and ypu wiU Come too fooner than flie. This method^ 
^befideS} is difagreeable and painful} and if one mo¬ 
ment’s weakneis ihould efcape you, you will have all 
to begin again.'»-< Well then}* Paid the ihltan> * let 
us try gallantry,* 

From that time there was in t]|te Peraglio every day 1 
new feitival} of which RoxalanS was the oLjen; but 
ilie received all this as an homage due to her} without 
concern or pleaPure, vbut with a cool complSiPimce* 
The fultan fometinies alked hei } * How did you likd 
thoPe Pports, thole concettS} thoPe Ppe^acles T—* Well 
enough)' Paid ihe« but there was Pomething Wanting^* 
And what ?*—* Men and liberty.* 

Soliman was in defpair} he -had recourle to Delia* 

* Upom my word}* 'Paid the PongilrePsf * I know no¬ 
thing elfe that can touch her? at leall} unlePs glory 
have a lhare in it. You receive to-morrow the amb^P* 
Padors of your allies i cannot I bring her to fee thiE 
ceremony behind a curtain} which may conceal us from ’ 
the eyes of your court?*-*—* And do you think,* Paid 
the Pultan> * that this would make any Impreihon oil 
her ?*—* I hope Po,* Paid Delia, * the women of heiP 
country love glory.**—You charm me!’ cried Soli* 
man. < Yet* my dear PelU« 1 ihall owe roy happinePi 
to you** P % Ai 
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At hit return from this ceremonyi which he tooH 
care to render as poihpous as poflitblef he repaired to 
Roxalana. * Get you gonei* faid (he to hinif * out of 
my fight) and never fee me more.' 'The Ailtan re¬ 
mained. motionleCs and dumb with aftonifinnent. * Is 
thiS) then)' purfued ftiC) * your art of love? Glory and 

S rrandeui*) the only good things worthy to touch the 
oul) are relerved for you alone; lhame and oblivion) 
the moft inl'upportable of all evils) are my portion j 
and you would have me love you! I hat;; you worle 
than death!'* The fultan would fain have turned this 
reproach into raillery. * Nayt but I am feriouS)' re¬ 
fumed file} < if my lover had but a hut) 1 would ftiare 
his hut with him) and be content. He has a throne; 

I will fiiare his throne) or he is no lover of mint. It 
you think me unworthy to reign over the Turks, fend 
me back to, my own country, where all the handfome . 
women are fovereignS) and much more ablblute than I 
fiiould be here I tor they reign over hearts.'—* The 
fovereignty of mine then is not fufficient for you >' faid 
SdlimaD) with the moft tender air in the world. * NO) I 
defire no heart which has pleafures that I luxe not. 
Tal^ %o me no more of your fnftS) all mere paftimes 
for children 11 muft have'embafiies.'—* But Roxalana) 
you are either mad or you di'eam!'—* And what do 
you find) then) fo extravagant) in defiring to reign with 
you ? Am I formed to oifgrace a throne ? and do you 
think that I ihduld have difplayed lefs greatnefs and 
dignity than yo^rielf in afiuring our fubjefts afld allies 
of our prote^ion ?'—* I think)* faid the fultan, * that 
yqp would do every thing with grace} but it is not 
in my power' to fatisfy your ambition, and I befeech 
you to think no more or it.—* Think no more of it; 
Oh! I promife you I fiiall think of nothing elfe: and 
I will from henceforward dream of nothing but a fcep- 
tre, 'z crown, an embaffy.' She kept her word. Tne 
nestt morning flie had uready contrived the defign of 
her diadem) and had ali^y fettled every thing, except 
Hie colour of a ribband which was to tie it. She or* 
r dered 
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dered rich ftuffs to be brought her for her hqJhUs of ce« 
remony; and as foon as the fultaq appeared* ihe aiked 
his opinion on the choice. He exertecLall his endea¬ 
vours to divert her from this idea) but contradiAion 

K her into the deepeft meiancholy} and to draw 
of it again* he was obliged to flatter her illu- 
fldh. Then (he dilplayed the paofl brilliant gaiety* 
He feized thefe moments to talk to her of love} but* 
without liftening* (he talked to him of politics. All 
her anfwers to the harangt^es of the deputies* on her acccC* 
flon to the cfown* were already prepared. She had even 
formed proje£fs of regulations for the territories of the 
grand ii^ior. She would make them plant vines and build 
opera-houfess fupprefs the eunuchs* becaul'e they were, 
good for iiething} Ihut up the jealous* becaufe they 
difturoed fixiety; and banifii all felf-interefted perions* 
. becaule Iboner or later they become rogues. ful- 

tan amiifed himlelf for fome time with thefe rallies: 

a 

nevertkeiefs* he ftill burned with the moft violent love* 
without any hope of lihing happy. On the leaft fufpi- 
cion of violence ihe became furjpus* and was ready to 
kill herlelf. On the other hand Soliman found not the 
ambition of Roxalan^ fo very fooliih: * For* in fliort,* 
faid he* < is it not cruel to be alone deprived o^ th^ 
happinefs of aflbciating to my fortune a woman whom 
I efteem and love ? All my fubjeAs may have.a lawful 
wife; an abiu.rd law forbids marriage to roe alone.' 
Thus fpoke love* but policy put him to filence. He 
took the refolutton of confiding to’Roxalana the rea- 
fons which reftrained him. * I would make it*' faid, 
he* < my happinefs to leave nothing wanting to yours t 
but our manners-—' * Idle fliodes I*—^ Our laws—' 


‘ Old fongsP—‘ Tne priefts’—* What care they }*— 
* The people and the lbldiery'»-* What is it to them ? 
Will they be more wretched when you lhall have me 
for your conlbrtf You have very little lov^* if you 
have lb litle courage!' She prevailed lb far* that Sioli- 
man was alhamed of being lb fearful. He orders the 
inufti* the vizier* the camakan* c^e aga of the Tea, 

and 
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and the of the janiflariesy to come to him} and he 
faya to themy * 1 have earthed, as far as 1 was abie> 
the glory of the creicent j I have eftabliihed the power 
and peace of my empire} and I defire nothings by way 
of recompence for my labour8> but to enjoyi with tl>e 
good-will of my fuhjeflS) a blefliing which they all 
enjoy. 1 know not what law, but it is one that is Ijot 
derived down to us from the prophet, forbids the ful-. 
tans the fweets of the marriage>>bed : thence 1 peixeive 
ntylelf reduced to the condition of flaves, whom I de- • 
, fpife i and I have relblved to marry a wednan whom I 
aroore. Prepare my people, then, for this marriage* 

^' approve of it, I receive their approbation as a 
mark of their gratitude i but if they, dare to murmur 
at it, tell them that 1 will have it lb.* The aflembly 
teceived the fultan's orders with a refpeaful lilence, 
and tfap people followed their example. 

Soliman tranlported with joy and lovC) went to fetch 
Hoxalana, in order to lead her to the mofque; and 
laid to himfelf in a low voice»* as he was conducting 
her thither, * Is it pollible that a little turned-up nole 
fliould overturn the laws of an empire ?* 

TV Scruple j Oft Lwe dyfatisjied with itfelf. 

Tj£AV£N be pralled,* fatd Belifa, on going out of 
mourning for her hulband, * 1 have now fulf lied 
a grievous and painful piece of duty I It was time it 
Ihould be over. Tofeeone’slelfdelivered up at the age 
of lixteeii to a man whom we know nothing of j to p^ls 
the bell days of one's life in dulnefs, dillimulation, 
and lervitude j to be the Have and viClim of a love we 

which we cannot partake $ what a trial 
for virtue i 1 have undergone it, and am now difchai'ged. 

[ I have nothing to reproach naylett* with | ibr though I 
did not love my hulband, I pretended to love him, and 
that is much more heroic. 1 was faithful to him, not- 
withdanding his jealoulyi in Ihort, I have mouitied 
for him. This, I think, is canying goodnefs of heart 
Its far«as it can At length iiHorsd to mylelli | 

depend 
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depend on nothing but my own will} and it is only 
from to-day that I begin to live. tAh! how iny heart 
would take fire, if any one fliould fiieceed fo as to 
^eafe me! But let me confider well before I engage 
this heart of mine ) and let me not, if poflible, run the 
rifle either of ceafing to love, or of cealing to be loved, 

— *Cear« to be loved! That, I believe, is a difliciilt 
matter,* rei'umed the, confulting at the fame time her 
looking-glafs j * but to ceafe to love is ftill worfe. How 
* could one for any confiderahle time feign a paflion one 
did not feef? 1 fliould never be able to tio it. To 
leave a man after we have taken to him, is a piece of 
effrontery beyond me j and then complaints, defpair, 
thenoife of a rupture, all that is frightful! Let me 
love, ^nce Heaven has given me a fenlible heart; but 
lenme love my whole life long, and not flatter myfelf 
with thofe tranfient likings, thofe caprices, which are 
fo often taken for love. I have time to chufe and try 
myfelf j the only thing to be done to avoid all furprile 
is to form a dittin£i and exa 6 t notion of love. 1 have 
read that love is a paflion, whi^h of two fouls makes 
but one; which pierces them at the fame time, and fills 
them one with the o^erj which detaches them'from 
every thing, AippUes the want of every thifig,,and 
makes their mutual happinefs their only care and de¬ 
fire. Such, without doubt, is lovej and according to 
this idea of it, ib will be very eafy for me to diftin- 
guifli in myfelf, and in others, the illufion from the 
reality* . 

Her fifft experiment was made on 4 young magiftrate, 
with whom the difpofitton of her late hufband’s cffeAs 
gave her fome connexion. The prefident de S—, 
with an agreeable figure, a cultivated underftanding, 
a fweet and fenfible temper, was fimple in his dreli, i 
eafy in his manner, and modeft in his converfation, 
lie valued himfelf neither on being a connoifTeur in 
equipages nor fineries. He talked not of his horfes to 
the women, nor of his intrigues to the men. He bad 
l 4 ) the tplenta becoming^ lus place without oftentationi 
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and all th^ agreeable qualities of a man of the woilA 
without being a coi^omb. He was the fame at court 
and in company} not that he paged decrees at an en • 
‘tertainmentf or rallied when he heard ^ules} but as 
he had not the lead affe^lation, he was always without 
diljipuire. 

Belifa was touched with fuch uncommon merits '‘He 
had gained her confidence; he obtained her frietidihip» 
and under that name the heart goes ar great way. The 
affairs of Belifa's hufband being iettledt * May 1 be ^ 
permitted}* faid the prefident one day td the widowf 
'* to afk you one queftion in confidence ? Do you pro- 
pofe to remain free} or fhall the faci'ifice of your liberty 
make one man more happy?'—No} Sii*}’ faid fhO} 

* 1 Have too much delicacy to make it any man's duty 
to live only for me.’—.* That duty would be a Vfiy 
plealing onC}' replied the gallant magiftrate { * and I 
greatly feat'} that without your confent more than one 
lover will impofe it upon himfelf.'—.* So much the bet* 
tei'}* laid Belifa; * let them love me without being 
obliged to it: it is th|; moft plealing of all homages.* 
y“-* Yet} Madam} I cannot fuipe£l you of being a co. 
quette.*-*-* Oh! you would do q;ie a great injuitice if 
you^itf} for 1 abominate coquet try.'.—* But to dehre 
to bs loved withotit loving again!’—.* And whO} Sir, 

* has told you that I fhall not love ? Such refolutions are 
not taken at my age. I would neither conUraiO} not 
be conftrained { that is all.'...* Very well: you dcfire 
theU} that the ettgagement fhould ceale with idcliiia. 
tioD ?'...* I delire that both the one and the other fhould^ 
be eternal} and for that realbn 1 would avoid even the 
/hadow of •‘Conllrdint. 1 feel myfelf capable of loving 
all my life long in liberty; but} fo tell you the truth} 

> J would not promiie to love twq days in ilavery.' 

The prefident faw plainly that he mull humour her 
‘delicacy} and content nimlelf with being on the footing 
of a friend. He had the modefty to bring himfelf to 
that; and feom thenceforward every little tendernefs of 
|pve was -praftifed in mdcr to tquch her* He fucceeded^ 

I ihaU 
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Tv (hall net mention the degrees by which Beltfa's fen{i<« 
bility was every day more and mch'e affefled j let it 
luiKce, that (he was now come to that pafs, wlien pru<* 
dence, in cquipoife with love, viraits only one Aight ef>- 
tort to turn the fcale. They were at this point, and 
were tete a tete. The prcAdent's eyes, enflamed with 
love* devoured the charms of Belifa { he prefled her 
hand tenderly. Belifa, tiembling, hardly breathed* 
The pcefKlent folicited her with the impaflioned elo- 
-tpience of delire. * Ah! prefidient,* faid (he to him at 
la ft, < could you be capable of deceiving me ?* At thefe 
words the laft (igh of modefty feemed to have efcaped- 
her lips. * No, Madam,' faid he, * it is my heart, it 
is Love himfelf who has juft fpoken by my mouth, and 
may 1 cjje at your feet, if>»* As he fell at Belifa's 
feet, his knee came upon one of the paws of Shocks 
the young widow's favourite lap-dog. Shock fet up an 
howl. ( Lord, Sir, how aukward you are!' cried Be- 
lila with anger. The prefident coloured, and was dif- 
concerted. He took Shock to his bofom, killed the in¬ 
jured paw, alked his paixlon a thomand (imes, and en¬ 
treated him to folicit bis forgiveuefs. Shock recovered 
of his pain, returned the prefldent's carefles. *^ou 
lee. Madam, he has good nature; he forgives me; tt 
is a line example for you.'' Belila made no reply. She 
was fallen into a prolound reverie, and a cold gravity. 
He,wanted at flrft to interpret her gravity as a little 
}M)uting, and threw himfelf again at mlifa's feet in or¬ 
der to apprafe her. * Pray, Sir, get u^' faid flie to 
him; * thele freedoms dlfpleafe me, and I do not know 
that I have given you any room for them.' 

Imagine the prefiden^ aftonllhment. He was con<« 
founded for two whole minutes, without being able to 
bring out a word, * What, Madam,' faid he to her at 
laft, * can it be polHble that fo trivial an accident has 
drawn your anger upon me ?*—< Not at all. Sir j but 
1 may, without anger, take it ill that any one (houtd 
throw himfelf at my feet: it is a fituation that fuits 
only happy loverii and 1 efteem you too much to fuC. 
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yoar*bAvtng dared to foi'in any fuch pretehfioiM.* 
^ I do not &e Madam,* replied the prefident withemotionf 
* why a hope founded on love fliould render me lefs wor* 
thy of efteem: but may 1 prefume to aik you, fince 
love is a crime in your eyes, what is the nature of the 
fentidient you have exprefled towards me < Friend* 
Ihip, Sir, friendihip j and X defiri you very ieridUfly 
to keep to that.*—*' I afle your p'anlon, Madam: I 
ihould have fworn that it had been ibmewhat elfe} I 
plainly that I was miftaken.'—** That may be. Sir 
many others are mlftaken as well as ydurfelf.' The 
prefident could no longer fiiftain the fliock of lb ftrange 
an inftance of caprice. He went away in delpair, and 
was not lecalled. 

As loon as Belifa found herfilf alone,•' Was not I 
going to be guilty of a fine piece of folly ?* *faid Ihe 
with indignation. * I-have feen the moment when my 
weaknels was going to yield to a man whom I did not 
love. They may well fay that we know nothing lefs 
than ourlielves, I could have fworn that I adored him f 
that there was nothVg which I was npt difpoied to fa* 
crifice to him: no fuch thing { he happens, without 
intending it, to hurt my litt^ dog, and thiS violent 
JdVe immediately gives place to anger. A dog touches 
me more than he, and without a moment's helitation X 
take the part of this little animal againft the man in the 
world whom I thought I loved mA. A very lively 
paflion indeed, mighty folid, and tender I See how* we 
take ideas for^lentiments! The brain is heated* and we 
fancy the heart inflamed { we proceed to all manner of 
follies { the illufion ceafes, and difguft fucceedsj we 
fhuft tire ourftlves with confiancy without love, or be 
inconftant with indecency. my dear SSecJtp what, 
do I not owe you I It is you that have undeceii^ me. 
But for you, 1 Ihould perhaps have been at this mo* 
ment overwhelmed with confufioo* and tom with re* 
morfe.* 

Whether Belifa did or did not looe the prefident, (for 
^ueftione of thii nature turn merely on the equivoca¬ 
tion 
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tion of terms) it is certain* that on the ftrShgth of fay- 
ing to her felt'that ihedid not love htni» ihefucceeded 
io tar as to convince Kerielf of it; and a young ofiieer 
loon confirmed her in her opinion. 

Lindort from being one of the pages had juft ob¬ 
tained a company of horfe. Frefhnefs of youth} impa¬ 
tience of defire} eiddtnefs} and levity} which are graces 
at fixteeO} and mllies at thirty} rendered agreeable in 
the eyes of Belifa this young man of quality} who had 
the honour of belonging to her hufhand's family. Lin- 
dor was eiftremely fond of himfelf} and not mthout 
-realbn) he knew that he was well madC} and of a 
charming figure. He faid fo fometimes j but he laughed 
lb heartily after he had faid it} he difeovered in laugh¬ 
ing fo frefi^a mouth and fuch fine teeth} that thefe fim- 
plicitles were pardoned at his age. He mingled befidee 
I'uch lofty and noble foltiments with the puerilities oF 
lelf-love} that all this together was very engaging. He 
was defirous of having a handfome miftrefS} and a good 
war>horfe; he would view himfelf in the glafs as he 
went through the Pruflian exeiftifes. He would beg 
Belifa to lend him the Sopha*} and alked her if (he had 
read Poland's Polybit^. He thought it long tillj*pring} 
that he might have an elegant Tuit> in cafe of a pei^} or 
make a campaign if it mould be war. This mixture 
of frivoloulnefs and heroifm is perhaps the moft In¬ 
ducing of any thing in the eyes of a woman. A con- 
fufed prefage that this pretty little creature} who trifles 
at the toilet} who carefTes his dear l^f} who admires 
his own fweet perlbO} will, perhapS} in two months 
timC} throw himfelf in the face of a battery} upon a 
fquadron of the enemy} 'or climb like a grenadier u|) 
mined breach; this prefage gives to the gentilities of 
a fine gentleman an air of the marvellous} which creates 
admiration and tendemefs: but this foppery fits well 
on none but young gentlemen of the army. A piece 
of advice* by the way} to pretty fellows of every con¬ 
dition. 

• Tbs Title of a leoff NsfCl. 
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Belifa was aiTeAed by the fimple and airy graces of 
Lindor. He had conceived a paflion for her from the 
hrft viilt. A young page is in halle to be in love. 

* My lieautifol couiint’ laid he to her one day, for fo 
he called her on account of their alliance^ * 1 alk of 
Heaven but two things} to make my hrft campaigns 
againft the Englilh, and with yoi).'>—* You are a gidify 
creature,’ laid Ihe, * and I advile you, to defire neither 
one nor the other: ode will happen but too loon, and 
the other will never happen at all.’—* Never happen 
at all! That is very ftrange, my fweet couTin. But I 
expe^fedf this anlwer, fo it dors not difeourage me. 
Come, 1 will lay you a wager- that before my lecond 
campaign you will ccale to be cruel. Now'that 1 have 
nothing to plead for me hut my age and hgiu'e you treat 
me like a child ; but when you mall have heard it laid, 
<* He was in I'uch an action, his regiment charged on 
luch an occafion, he diftinguilhed lumlelf, he took a 
poll, he has run a thoiiland rilks}" then your little heart 
will go pit>a-pat with fear and pleafure, and perhaps 
with love; who knowV? If I were wounded for exam¬ 
ple I Oh, that is very moving! For my part, if I were 
a woman, I lliouldwini that my loftier had been wounded 
in the wars. 1 would kifs his icars, T Ihould liave in-' 
Hnite plealiire in counting them. My beautiful cou- 
fm, 1 fliall ‘Ihew you mine. You will never be able 
t6 hold it.’—* Go, you young fool, do your duty like 
a gallant man, and do not Ihock me with prefages that 
make me tremble/—* See, now, if I have noi» Ipoke 
truth? I make you tremble beforehand. Ahl. if the 
idea alone affe6ts you, what will the reality ? Cou- 
n>y ptetty coulin, you may^truft yourfelf to me; 
wUl not you give me fomething in advance upon ac¬ 
count of the laurels that I am going to gatlier ?' 

Such fooleries pafled between them every day. .fie- 
lifaj who pretended to laugh at them, was not the lefs 
icnhbly touched j but tint vivacity which made fo 
^at an impreflion umn her heart, prevented Lindor 
nom perceiving it* He vtas neither luowing enough, 

' nor 
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nor attentive enoughi to o)>ferve the gradafloiis of 
tiniei)t> and to draw his advantages from them. Not 
but tie was as enterpriling as poliraiels'requiiTs, but a 
look intimidated him, and the tear of dtfpleaTmg bto 
fluenced him as much as his impatience to be happy, 
'^hus two months pafTcd away in Aight attemptSy witli- 
out any UeciAve fuccefs. However their mutual paf. 
Aon grew more and more animated j and feeble as Be- 
Ilia's reAAaiice wasy Aie >Vas tired of it herlelfy when 
the Agnal for war gave the alarm to their loves. 

At this terrible iignal all engagements am Aif- 
pended; one Ales away without waiting an alifwer to 
a raoA gallant billety another fails in an aAigiiation 
that would have crowned all his wiOies: a total re- 
voluaion iif the whole empire of pkafuras! 

Lindor had fcarcc time to take leave of Belifa, She 
had iiow reproached lierielf a hundred times for her 
imaginary cruelties. * This ppor youthy' i'aid ih^i 
* loves me with all his foul,: nothing can be more na¬ 
tural or tender than the exprefljjon of his fentiments. 
His Agure is a model for a paiftter or Aatuary. He is 
beautiful as t!*' day; gkldyy indeed; but who is not 
fo at his age 1 And he^ias an excellent heart. oHe has 
-nothing to do but to amufc himfelf:;' he would An8 few 
cruel} yet he lees only mcy he breathes only for me* 
and 1 treat him with dildain. I wonder how be bears 
it. I confefs, that if 1 were in his placcy I Aiould foon 
Jeave this rigid Belifa to go and ftupify herielf with Inr 
virtu^; fory in Ihorty though prudeiy is well endugh 
fometimesy yet to be always ailing the prudlAi part—’-' 
As Ihe was making thele reAe£tipnSy .the Dews arrived 
that the negociattoiia for peace wem broken oify ah3” 
that the oAicei'S had orders to rqoin their corps with¬ 
out a naoment's delay. At this news all her blood 
froze in her veins. * He is goingy' cried 'lhe» her,heart 
itruiHc and penetrated—* He ia going to Aght $ going 
tb dicy perhaps ) and T Aiall never fee him inoreT Lin- 
rior arrives in his uniform. * X am come to hid you 
ftdieuj .my fwoe^ coufin: I aiQ going j going torMe 

Bo the 
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the enemy. * Half of my wiih is fulfilled j and f hope 
that at my return ydu will fulfil the other half. 1 
love you dearly, my fweet coufin! Po you fometimea 
remember your little coufini he will retuni your faith¬ 
ful lervant, he gives you his word. If he is flain in¬ 
deed, he will not return j but in that cafe his ring aiyf 
vmtch /hall be lent you. You Zee here this little dog 
in enamel. In it you will retrace my image, my fide¬ 
lity, my tendeme/s, and you will, fometimes kifs it.* 
In pronouncing thefe laft words, he fmiled tenderly, 
and his eyes were bedewed with tears. Belifa, who 
was no longer able to reftrain her own, faid to him 
with the moft forrowful air in the world, * You quit 
me very gaily, Lindor t yon fay you love me $ are thefe 
the adieus of a lover ? 1 thought it had befin drerdful 
to bafiilh one's lelf from what one loves. But it is 
not now the time to reproach you; come, embrace 
•mo.* £>indpr, tranfportra, made ufe of this permiflioa 
even to licentioufnefs, and Belifa was not offended. 
V And wheh are you tq depart V faid /he. * Imroedi- 
ntely.*—I--* Immediately \ what I do not you fup with 
met*—-* Impo/lib]e.%»< I had a thoiJand things to 
ihy to you.'——* Say them quifkiy, then; my horfes 
waitN—* You are very cruel to lefu/e me one evening 1* 
«—< Ah I my pretty coufin, I would give you my lire; 
but my honour is at ftake: my hours are numbered, I 
' muft be there to a minute. Think, if there /bould be 
an aftion and I not there* I /hould be undone: your 
little coufin would be unworthy of you. Suffer file to 
de/erve you,* 

BeUfa embraced him anew, bathing him at the fame 
>ntni? with hae tears, * Go,' faid /ho; * I /hould be dif- 
I trailed if 1 ^ew the leaft reproach ,on you; your ho¬ 
nour is at dear to me as my own. Be wife, expoie 
' yourfelf only juft «s much as duty requires, and return 
^eh as I now fee you. Yon do not give me time to 
'fiqr more; but we will write to each ether. Adieu.* 
r—^ Adieu, my iWeet coufin,'——* Adieu, adieu, my 
(tofbny** It 
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■ It ia tlius that atnong u« gallantry Is thf ibui of hO* 
fliooi‘» as honour is tlie loul of out' armies. Our ladies 
have no occalion to meet our warriors more than haUV 
wav. in order to make them Hgbt; but the contempt 
with which they treat a poitrooni and the favour they 
Ihew to men of courage, render their loveis intrepid. 

Bclifa pa/Tcd the night in the moft profound foirow^ 
and bathed her bed with her tears. The day follow¬ 
ing (he wrote to Lindor: all that a tender and delicate 
foul could infpire of the moft touching nature was ex- 
prelfed in her letter. O ye. who are (b ill educated! 
who is it chat teaches you to write fo well ? Does na^. 
ture take pleafum to humble us by giving you your re¬ 
venge ? 

Lgiilor. vn his anCwer. which was' full of fire and 
irregularity, exprefled by turns the two pafUons of hit 
ibul. military ardour and Jove. Belila's impatience 
diflurbed her reft till file received this anfwer. Their 
Correfpondence was eftablifhed. and continued without 
interruption for half the campaign; and the laft they 
wrote was always the wamieft » the laft that was ex • 
pe£l^ always the moft denied. Ttndor. to his mis¬ 
fortune. had a liii'pecious confident. * Youeare be¬ 
witched.* faid this bofbin friend to him. * wlthPthis 
woman's being ib fond of you. Ah. if you did hut 
know the bottom of all this ! I know women. Will 
yo^u make one pi'uof of your miftivfs ? Write her word 
that you have loft an eyej X will lay a wager fhe will 
fidvi(i?yoii to .take patience and forgsf her.' . Lindor* 
quite certain of his triumph confented tbmake the trial: 
and aa he knew not how to lye. his friend dictated the 
letter; BeiiCa Was^diftradled: the image of LiftddP* 
prefented itfelf to hei‘ imagination} but with one eye 
wanting. That Urge black patch made it impollible 
to know him, * What pity!’ faid ftie fighing. * Hia 
two eyes were fo biiliiantl Mine met them with lb 
much pleafurel Xove had painted himfelf them with fo 
many cliarms ! Yet he is only the more Intarefting to 
my heart on this account, and 1 .ought to love him thg 

£ 3 more* 
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more. He ifitift be difconfolate § and dreads nothing lb 
m'ucbas appearing left amiable, to me. Let me write 
to him» to encoaragey to comfort htmy if it be poffibk.* 
This was the firft time that Belifa was ever obliged to 
fay to herieify Let me write to him I Her letter was 
coldy in fpite of herfelf: Ihc perceived it, tore it, ai^ 
writ it over anew. The expreflions were ftrong enough j 
but the turn of them was forced, and the ftyle la* 
boured. That black patch, inftead of a fine eye, 
clouded her imagination, and chilled her conceptions. 
* Ahl let me'flatter myfelf no longer,* faid flie, tear¬ 
ing her letter a fecond time: * this poor youth is no 
longer beloved j an eye loft turns my foul topfy-turvy. 
i wanted to play the heroine; and I am but a weak 
woman j let me not afkff fentiments above my chftrac. 
ter. Lindor does not delerve to be deceived: he reckons 
upon a generous and fenlible foul} but if J cannot Jove 
him, I ought at leaft to undeceive him; his lying un¬ 
der a miftake will give me pain. ** 1 am difconlblate,** 
writ flie to him, <* and am much more to be lamented 
than yrOurfelf t you .h^Ve loft only a charm, but I am 
going to lole your efteem, as I have already lol^ my 
own. ■ ft thought myftlf worthy to love you, and to hie 
belofted by ydu} I am no longer lb: my heart flat¬ 
tered it felt with being fuperior to events $ a Angle ac¬ 
cident hat changed me. Confole yourfelf, Sirl you 
will always ple^fe ai^ realbnable woman} and after 
the humiliating confemon I have now ma^ you, you 
have no longer ally occalion to regret me.,**« * 

Lindor was diftrafled on reading this billet. The 
Sir efpecially appeared to him an atrocious injury. 

r cried he. < Ah! the perfidious woman 1 Her 
little eoufin, Sir! This, 5'ir, is for the m^n with one 
eye.* He went to And out bis friend. * J told you 
foj* Ikid the confidant. Now is the time to take your 
revenge; unlefs you had rather wait the end of the 
^mpaigp, in order to give your heroine the pleefiire 
of a ftirprise .*—* No, I will put her to confuttmn tide 
fei 7 day,* replied the uafortuoate Linder. He then* 

wrote 
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•'Wrote to ber that he was quite tranfpoited thbt he 
' tried her j that Sir had got his two Vy«s» but that tbofe 
eyes diouki never view her noore but as the moft un* 
grateful of women. Belifa was confounded, and froi^. 
that inftant ref<dved to renounce the world, and bury 
herfelf in the country. * X.et me go and vegetate,' 
laid Ihe, * I am lit for nothing elle** 

In her country neighbourhood was a kind of pKUo'. 
,lbpher in the dower of his age, who, after liaving en<. 
joyed every t|itng for fix months of the vear in town,* 
was come fi»r the other fix months to enjoy himielf in 
voluptuous Iblitude, He paid hi's compliments to Be* 
lil'a. * You have,* faid me to him, • the reputation 
of wifdom; what is your plan of life r*>** Plan! Ma¬ 
dam j I never had any,’ replied the Count de P. * I do 
every thing that can amufe me, I Iwk after every thing 
that I love, and carefully avoid every thing that makes 
me dull, or difpleafes me.*—* Do you live alone ? or 
do you lee company ?*—»*,1 fee our Ihephei'ds, IbmAimes,' 
whom I teach morality { 1 converle with hulbandmen, 
who are better inftru^ed than ali<our UitraH j I give a 
ball to^fome of the piettieft young villagers in the 
world i I make lotteries for them of laces and ribbands, 
and I marry olF the moft amorous.*r—* What I* Ilia 
Belifa with aftonilhment, * do theft folks know what 
love is ?*-.-.< Better than we do, Madaiq} a hundred 
times better than we do. They love like turtles i they 
give me an appetite for It.*—* You v|j;iU confefs, how¬ 
ever that they love without delicacy .*••-* Alas, Ma¬ 
dam } delicacy is a refinement of art j, they have inftinA 
from Nature, and that inftin£l fenders them happy. 
They talk of love in |own, but it is praffiftd only Ih* 
the country. They have in fentiment what we have 
in imagination. I have tried, like other people, to 
love and to be loved in the world j caprice and conve¬ 
nience order and diforder every Uiing. A conne^ic^ 
is nothing more than a rencounter; here incUnatimi 
makes the choice t you will fte in the fports that i 
give thetD| how their fimple and tender heartt icek 4^cl| 

othcf 
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jCther wit'hbut knowing'it, and attraA «ftch otker hf 
turns,*—* You^iVe tnCf* faid Belifa, picture be> 
yond rx)>e6lation. They fay thelc people are fo much 
tp .be lamented !'*—* They were lb. Madam, fomc 
years ago) but 1 have found out the iiect^ cd* render¬ 
ing their condition rooie agreeable.'—-* O, you ^aU 
tell me your fecret,' interrupted 3eUra brilkly, * I want 
X 0 make idv of it.'*—* It is your own fault if you do 
pot. .Itis thist I have an incorhe of Ibrty thouland 
3vi%s a year; of this 1 Ipend ten or twelve at Paris 
in the two lealbns that I pals there; eight or t^n at my 
houfe in the country ^ and by this management I have 
twenty thouland livres to thiow away on exchanges.* 
-*** What exchanges ?*—* I have lands well cultivated, 
meadowt well watered, orchands well fenced agd well 

S lanted.*—* What then?’——* What then! Lucas, 
ilaife, Nicholas, my neighbours and my good friends, 
liave grounds lying fallow or poor{ they have not 
whereifvith to cultivate them j I fwap mine with them 
for theirs; and the fame extent of land, which hardly 
maintained tliem aftefcwo ctops, inakes them rich. The 
ground which was barren under their hands, bfcomes 
fertil^in miiw, I chufe the feed fur it, the plant, the 
.ip^ure, the hulbandry that fuits it, and as fooh as it 
as in good .condition, I bethink me of fome new ex¬ 
change. Theie at% my amufements.*-—* Charming]* 
cried Belifa, * you underttand agriculture .then ?'—< A, 
.little. Madam, and I inftruft mylelf in it; I oppolb 
.the theory o.f fhe learned to the experience of farmers; 
£ endeavoiu* to correft what I fee defeftive in the fpecu- 
Ipliona of the one, and in the praAice of the other: 
■*aifd the ftudy is amuiing.'—* O^^! I believe it, and I 
would fain give into it. Why? You ought to be 
^ored in theli parts ^ thefe pqor labourers ought to con* 
lider you as their father .^—* Yes, Madam, we have 
a great affeflion for.each other.*—** I am very happy my 
lord, that chance has f^ven ihe iuch a neighbour 1 Let 
us lEee each other often, I entivat of you; 1 want to pur- 
fue ^our lahoursi. to follow ^ow method^ and become; 

your 
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your rival in tlie hearts of thefe goojl people/—* You 
cannot havet Madam* any rivan of 'either fex where 
it ever is your defire to pleafe* and even where it is not/ 
Such was their firft interview { and from this mo> 
ment fee Belifa a villager* entirely taken up with agri. 
coltiire* converfing with farmers* and reading nothing 
but the Compute Syfiem of Agriculture* The count in>' 
vited her to one of his holiday-feafts* and preiented her 
to the peal'ants as a new benefa<£li*ers* or rather as their^ 
/bvereign. She was a witnefs of the love and refpeff 
they had for him. Sentiments of this kind are catch¬ 
up : they are fo natural and fo tender! it is the higheft 
of all encomiums* and Belila was touched with them 
even to jealoufy; but how diftant was this jealoufy 
from hatred I * * It muft be conielfed/ laid Ihe, * that 
they have great reaifon to love him. Exclufive of his 
good aAions* nobody in the world is more amiable.* 
From this time the moft intimate* and in appearance . 
the moft philofophical conneflion was eftablifhed be¬ 
tween them. Their converfation turned only^on natti- 



Botany pointed out to them the plants falutary tS tj^ 
flocks and herds* and thofe that were hurtful; mecha¬ 
nics afforded them the powers to raile water at a froall 
expcnce to the top of dry hills* and to foftcn the fa¬ 
tigues of animals deftineo to labour; natufal hiftory 
taught them how to calculate the oeconomical inconve¬ 
niences dhd advantages in the choice of thele animals j 
prajlice confirmed or corre£led their obfervations j and 
they made their experiments in fmall* in order to reiis 
der them lefs expenfive.* The holiday came round* aM 
their fports fufpended their ftudies. ' 

Belila and the philolbpher mingled in the dances of 
the villagers. Belifa perceived with furpriae that not. 
one of mem was takeiv tm in admiring her. * You 
will now** laid Ibe to her friend* * rufpeli me of a veiy 
ftrange piece of coquetry: but X will not diflfembte with 
you* J have been told a hundred times that I was 

haRdfome j • 
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•handfome^ I have likewise, much beyond thel^ pea- 
.fants, the advantage of drefs j yet 1 do not fee, in the 
eyes of the young country-fellowsi any traces of etno- 
Cjjon at the ught of me> They think only of their com- 
panions j they have no fouls but tor them.*—< Nothing 
,is more natural) Madam)* laid the count. * Defir^ne- 
.Vfr -comes without Ibme ray of hope} and thele poor 
people find you no otherwile beautiful) than as they 
do the liars and the flowers.*—* You furpriie mC)’ 
laid Belita} * is it hope that renders iiSflenfible ?'—' 
* JNo j but it directs our fenlibilily.’—* We never love 
theU) b4it with the hope of plealing?*-—* No, to he 

Xure, Madam j or elle who could help loving you ?’- 

■* A phi]oroj)her) then, has gallantry?* replied •Belila, 
>with a fmile. * 1 I'peak the truth, Madam, rthough 
•no philolbpher; but it I delerved t^at name, I lliouLi 
only have the ntore lenfibility. A tiue phllofopher is 
.a man, and g;lorie$ in being lb. WilHoni never coi:- 
•tradifls nature, but when natum is in the wrang<ii* Be- 
lifa blullied, the copnt was confounded, and they fat 
tome time with tbeir*eyes fixed on the ground, without 
-.daring to break filence. The count endeavoured fo 
renetr the convellktioii on the brautics of the countiy; 
b^t their difeourfe was confulixl, broken, and without 
jC^ntinnation: they no longer knew what they fahl, and 
fttll lels what they were going to lay. They parted 
at lafl, Ihe thoughtful and he loft} ar.J both afraid that 
^hey had laid too muth. 

The youth df th.^ neighbouring villages aflenilbled the 
pext day, in order to give them a feaft: its I'prightli- 
Aefs compofed all its ornament. Belifa was tranfported 

it} but the cataftrophe furpgzed he% Themafter 
^of the t#aft bad made fongs in praife of her and the 
.-eount, add the couplets cTofed^vith faying, that Be- 
Jila was the elm, and the count tlie ivy. The count 
jknew not.whether he Ihould filence them, or take the 
joiatter in jeft} by t Belifa was o^eided at it» * Par- 
:4on them, Madam^* faid the count to ber,,as he re- 
.^pdu^ed her people Ipeafc what 
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they think, and know no better. I fliould^have put 
them to liience, but that I had not the courage to make 
them unhappy.* Belilk made him no anfwer, and he 
retired overwhelmed with forrow for the impreflion this 
innocent fport had made on her. 

* How unhappy am I!' {’aid Belifa, after the depar<> 
rur? of the cotmt. * See, here again is a I am go¬ 
ing to love. It is fo clear, that even tiune pealknts 
perceive it: it will be with him as with all others, a 

-ilight flame, a fpark. Nq ; I will fee him no more: 
tt is fliamefiil*to be defirous of infpiring a paflion, wheit 
we are not fufceptible of it ourlelvvs. The count 
would deliver himielf up to me without rer«rve,*and 
with the giTatclf confidence. I fliould make a very re- 
f|)e£lah]e mat^ unhappy if I were to break with him/ 
'i'lie next day he lent to know if fhe was to be feen. 

‘ What fhall I do? If I refufe him to-day, I muft fee 
^lim to-morrow; if I periifl in not feeing him moiv, 
what will he think of this change f What has he done 
that can have difplealed me? Shall I leave him to think 
that T miftruft him or niyielf ? iCfter all, what if he 
iliould allure me that he loves me ?■ y\nd if he fliould 
luve am 1 obliged to Ipve him ? I will bring bj^ to 
iv-albn; I will give him a fketch of my character; die 
vill elL'em me the more for it : I muft fee him.' Tlie 
vuunt comes. 

* I am going to furprife you,' faid fhe to him; * I 
have been on the point of .breaking with you.*—* With 
me, Matiam'. why? What is my crirne?’—* Being 

miable and dangeixius, I declare to you that I came 
here in queft of ivpofe; that I fear nothing fo much as 
iove; that I am not formed for a folid engagemenby* 
^hat I have the lighteff, the mod inconftant ibul in the 
world; that I defpife tranfitory likings; and that I 
'' ive not a fufficient fund of fenfibility to entertain a 
iLitable paflion. This is my chara6^r: I giveyout 
warning. I can anfwer for myfelf with refpeA to ffieiid- 
fhip; but as to love, you muft not depend on me; and 
that I lyay have no cauie to- reproach inyfelfy I ^ould: 

neither 
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iietthjir larpire it, nor be' inipim with^ it itly&lf.*—• .j 
f Your fmcerity encourages minei* replied the count j 
^ you are now going to know me in my tuna. I have 
conceived for you, without tlie Jeaft furpicion or inteu- 
tention, a love the raoft tender and violent s it is the hap« 
pieft thing that could have happened tome, and t refi^ 
myfelf Opto it with all my hrart. Say ^at you pleaie 
to me. zou think yourfelf light .and incowtant j I 
think I know the character of your foM better than 
yourfelf.*—* No, Sir, I have tried myfelf, and now> 
you fliall judge.' She told him the ftoiyof the pieit- 
dent and thit of the young page. < You loved them. 
Madam! you loved them! you difcourage yourfelf 
without caufe. Your anger aninil; the preiident was 
without, confcquence. The firft emotion js always for 
the dog, but the fecond for the lover: io nat&re has 
ordered it. As to the cooling of your love towards the 
page, riiat would not have been more durable. An eye 
loft always produces this effe£l: but by degrees we be¬ 
come accuftomed to it. As to the duration of a paf> 
fion I muft be ingenuous with you. What u madman 
is he who requires impoflibilities! 1 ardently delire to 
nleafj^ou j 1 Ihali make it the happinefs of ifiy life: 
Diet u your inclination Ihould happen to erow- faint, 
it would be a misfortune, but no crune. What! be- 
caufe there is no plealiire in life without its alloy, muft 
we deprive ourfelves of cveiy thing, renounce every 
thing ? No, Madam, we muft make choice of what is 
good! and pai^^^ both in ouiielvee, and otheiif, what 
w not quite ib well, or what is really evil. We lead 
an eaiy,' <{.uiet life here $ nothing but love is wanting 
qmbeilifti it; let us make the experiment. If love 
ihou||||pni(h, friendftiip ftill rdnains, and as yeni^ 
has ^^ipre in it, the mendfliip that funrives love is 
the fweeter, the more intimate, the more tender.*— 
f iReally, Sir,* Aid ftie, * this is ftrange philolbphy.* 

* Simple and natdral. Madam! I could make romances 
its well aa aqdther} ,but life is not a romance: our 
^kinciptes, u well u fentjmentt, ought to be founded 

in 
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In nafure. Nothing it eafier tl^ to Imagine modiglea 
of love $ but all tho& heraet exig only in tHh bininoof 
authors} they fay what they pleale) let us do u4iat 
we can. It is a mUtortuney without doubty to ceaie 
to pleale j it is a greater to ceafe to love} but the height 
^ milery Is to pafs one^s life in fear and felf>con« 
maint. Confide in yourfelfy Madam, and deign to 
confide in me. It is cruel enough not tp be able to 
Jove dways, without dooming one's felf never to love 
at all. Let us imitate our villagers j they do not ex* 
amine whether they fiiall love long; it is fufficient for 
them to feel that they love.. 1 furprize you! You 
have been brought up in the region or chimeras. Be* 
Iteve me, you have a good dirpofition t return to truth j 
fuffeisyourAlf to be guided by Nature; flie will con* 
duA you much better than Art, which lofes itfelf in 
the void, and reduces fentimcnt to nothing by means of 
analyiing it»* 

■It Beliik was not perfuadcd, file was much lefs con¬ 
firmed in her firft refolution; and from the monsent 
that reaibn wavers, it is eafy to overturn it. Beltfii 
fubndtted without difficulty, and never did mutual 
love rendff two heart# more happy 1 Refigned W{tl\,the 
Utmoft freedom one to the other, they forgot the 
world, they forgot themfelves. All the feculties of 
their fimis united in one, formed a mere vortex of fire, 
of which love was the centre, and pleafiire the fuel. 

This firft ardour abated, and wlifa alarmed) 
but tift count confirmed her. They*retum to their 
rural araufements. Bclila found that nature was em* 
bellifiied; that the heavens were more ferene, and tj)g 
country more, delightful} the fpoits of the villagers 
Spleaied her more than before: they recalled a delicious 
remembrance. Their labours became more interefting, 

' * My lover,' faid file to berfelf, * is the god who encou* 
rages them: his hunnni^, his generofity, are the rivu¬ 
lets which fertilize thefe fields.* She loved to converib 
with the •huftHuidmen on the benefits fliowered upon 
them by this mortal, whom they called their iatner,- 

B • Love 
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Love brought home hei'felf all the good they faid of 
him. Thus Ihe pafled the whole fummer in loving, in 
admiring him, in (being him make others happy, and 
in making herfelf happy alio. 

Belila had propolbd to the count to pafs the winter 
out of town, and he had aniwered her with a fmihi, 

** ^^ith all my heart/ But as loon as the country be¬ 
gan to grow bare} that walking was impra£llcable} 
that the days became rainy, the mornings cold, and 
the evenings long} Beiila perceived with bitteinels, 
that wearmefs took poflelfion of her foul, and that (lie 
wanted to levilit Paris. She confefled it with her uiual 
franknefs. * 1 told you (6 before hahd j you would not 
believe me: the event but too well juftincs the ill opi¬ 
nion 1 had of myfelf.’*—* What event?’-*-* Ah, my 
dear count I fince I muft tell you, 1 grow tired: 1 love 
you no longer.’-—‘ Yoirgrow tired*, that is very poffi- 
ble,' replied the count, with a iinile} * but you do not 
love me the let's: it is the country that you love no 
longer.’—* Alas! Sir, why do you flatter me? All 
places, all lealems, are agreeable with thofe we love.* 
*—* Yes, in romances, I have told you fo already, but 
not;jn5)ature.’—-* It is in vain fbr you to fay fo,' in- 
iifted Belifa} * 1 know full well, that two months 
ago I could have been happy with you in a delart/— 

*• Witiibut doubt, Madam, fuch is the intoxication of 
a growing paflion} but this firft flame lafts only for a 
time. Love, when made happy, grows calm and mo¬ 
derate. The foul, from that inftant, lefs agitated, be¬ 
gins to become fenfible to impieflions fi'om without} 
are no longer alone in the world } we begin to feel 
the neceflicy of diflipation and dmufement.*—* Ah^ 
S'u*! to what do you induce love ?’—-* To troth, my deaf ‘‘ 
Belifa.'—•* To nothing, my dear count, to nothing! 
You ceafe to be my only happinefs, I have therefore 
ceai'ed to love you.’—* No, my foul’s idol, no! I have 
not lofl your heart, and I ftall be always dear to you.* 
— ^ Always dear ! yes, to be fure } but how K — * As I 
would wilh to be/—* Alas 11 perceive my own injuftice 
^ too 
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too' clearly to conceal it from myfelf.*'**’'* Vo^^fadanij 
you are not unjull^ you love me Hlfficielitly: I am con- 
tenty and would not be loved more. Will you be more 
difficult than I?'—* Yea, Sii’t 1 (hall never forgive 
myielf th^e haying byen able to grow tired of the moft 
amiable man in the world.*—* And I, Madam, and 
vtiiot liave nothing to boaft of, ain'ltred alfo at times of 
the moft ailurable of all women, and I forgive myleif 
for it/—< What, Sir! am you ever tiled of me?’—-r 
* Even of you. Nevi rtheleis, 1 love you mom than' 
my life. Are you fatisfied now)'—* Come, Sir*, let 
us return to Paris Yes, Madam, with all my 
heait 5 but mmember, that the month of May/|idU find 
IIS in the country again.*—< J don’t believe it/--* J 
afliim you will, and .mote fond than ever.* 

. BAifa, on her return to'town, began to give hw- 
felf up to all the amufements which the winter occa? 
jfions, with an avidity which flie thought infatiable^ 
The count, on his fide, abandoned hinilelf to the tor¬ 
rent of the world, but with Jefs eageinels. Bydegrci$ 
3tlifa’$ ardour abated. The Aflipcrs i^pearcd long'to 
her: fhe grew tired at the play. The count took carp 
to f'e? her feldoin} his viiits were fhort, and t\^ chofe 
thofe hours when fhe was furrounded by a multitude of 
adorers: ffie alkcd him one day in a Very low voice, 
,* What do you think of Paris ?*—* Every thing amulet, 
nothing'attaches me.'—Why do not you cojmeand fup 
'with me?*—* You have feen me fo ctften, Maiiaml 
I am^ifereet) the world has its ttft’ndamf 1 fliall have 
mine*—* You are ftill perfuaded, then;- that I love 
you?’—*I never talk of love in town. What thipk 
you> Madam, of the new opera ?* purfued he aload^ 
hnd the conveiTation*became general. 

Bciifa was always comparing' the count with every 
thing .that appeared heft, and the comparitbn always 
jturned'out in hijs favour. * ^obt^y,* faid (lie, t haji 
ihat candour, that fimplicity, that evennel's of charac* 
ter; nobody has that goodnefs of foul and elevation of 
j^ntijnent.> Wlien’I mcolleft our co|ivprfatioii, all oujr 

fa" ' young 
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ypung j)eopK leem nothing more than well taught par> 
tots. He may well doubt that one can ceafe to love 
him after having known him! buty no; it is not the 
good opinion he has of himleif, it is the good opinion 
he has of me^ that gives him thi*; coniidrace. How 
happy Ihould I be were it well founded !* 

Such were Bellfa's reflections; and the more flie pef- 
ceived her inclination for him revive, the more flie was 
at cafe with heiTelf. , In fliort, the delii*e of lining him 
again became fo ftrong, that ihe could not relift writing 
to him. He repaired to her; and accofting' her with a 
fmile, * What, Madam,* faid he, * a tete a teU! I lhall 
create a thoufand jealoufies.'——* Nobody, Sir,* laid 
Belifa, *■ has a right to be fo; and you know that I 
have only friends: but you, are not you alraid o^ dif- 
turbing feme new conquell?'——* I never made but 
one ill my life,* relied the count; * Ihe expeCts me in 
the country, and I fliall go this fpring to fee her.'— 
* She would be to be pitied if Ihe were in town i you 
are fo taken up here that Ihe would run the hasard of 
being negleCled.*—< She would amufe herlelf. Madam, 
and-think nothing of me,*—* No more of this heating 
about ^e bulh,* refumed Ihe; do I lee you lb 

feldbm, and for fo Ihort a time ?* 

* To let you enjoy at full liberty all the plealures of 
your youth.*-*-* You can never give me too much of 
your company. Sir; my houle is yours j look upon it 
as fuch, it will flatter me: I requefl it, and I have ac. 
Guired a right to exaCt it.*—* No, Madam, exail iio« 
thing t I fliould defpair if I difpleafed you : but "per^ 
mit me not to Im you again till the fummer.* This 
cibflinacy piqued her. * Go, Sir,* faid Ihe to him, with 
anger, * go feek pleafures in whicn I have no part. I 
have merited your incohftancy.* From thdt day Ihe 
had not a moment's eafe: (he informed herfelf of all 


his proceedings} flie' fought and followed him with 
her eyes-in me public walks and at the theatres j 
the women whom he faw became odious to her} Ihe ne« 
Tft* ^aled queftimiing his fyiends. The winter ap¬ 
peared 
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^arefJ iotokrably long. Though It W 9 $ but the 
beginning nf March^ (orac hne |lays hapuenitigt * 1 
mull,’ laid Ihe, * confound him, and jullify myfelf. 
I have been wrong hitherto, he has that advantage 
over me} but to* morrow he ftiall have it i^o loneer.* 
She Cent to requed him to come to herj everything 
was j'eady for their departure. The count arrives. 
* Your ba|id,' laid Beiil’a, < to help me into iny coach.’ 
‘ Where are we going tlien ?’ laid lie. ‘ To gj'ow 
tired of ourlelves in the country,’ Tli* count was 
tranCported Vrith joy at theCe words, JSelila, at titf 
movement of the hand that Cupported her, perceiveil thp 
extai'y aqd emotion herfclf had given bjith to. * O my 
dear count!’ laid die to him, preding that hand which 
trembled beneath her's, * what do 1 nut owe you ? You 
have fiiught me to love j you have convinced me tliat 1 
was capable of it j and in clearing up my doubt;,, with 
reCpefl to my own feqtiments, you have done me the moll 
plealing violence: you haye forced me to think well of 
inyielf, and to believe mylelf worthy of you, My 
love is fatisiied. 1 have no longer any Scruple, ^nd 
1 am happy.’ , 


THE FOUR PHIALS j 

cr, *rbe Adventures of AJcidoms of Megara 

T REGRET the lofs of faryifm. It was to lively 
^ imaginations a fource of iimocent plealiires, and the 
bandfomeft way in the world of forming agreeable 
dreaiq^. The climates of the eall Wqj'e formerly peo¬ 
pled with genii and fairies. The Greeks conuikred 
them as mediating beings l^^ween men and gods: wit* 
nefs the familiar demon pf oocrates} witneCs the faisy 
which prote£led AlclUonis, as I am going to relate. 

The fairy Qalante had taken Alcidonts under Jtiev 
proteAion, even before his coming into the world. She 
prelided at Jiis bifth, and endowed him. with the gift 
of pleating without any determined inclination to love. 
His youth fvas but tht unfolding of thofe talents and 
graces wluch he had received as his lot. {|e.. 
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He had palTetl his fifteenth yevt when his father^ ona 
of the richeft and mdift honourable citizens of Megara» 
on his {ending him to Athens to perform his exercifesy 
embraced 1^* and faid thus t < My dear (bn* vou am 
going to mix in the yrorld among a number of giddy 
young followS} who launch out into the moft outrageous 
abnie of women. Never believe them. Thofe fellows 


afieft to defpife them) only becaufe they have not been 
able to render them defpicable. For my own pait to 
begin with your mother) my virtuous ’wife) I have 
found in the fair-lex that delicacy of fentiment) can¬ 
dour) and truth) of which few men aie capable. Do 
as X have done; chule an honeft wife) of an even tem¬ 
per) Iblid cbara£lert and a fociablei and not auftere vir¬ 
tue* There are women of this ftamp every yvhere. My 
confent (hall follow your choice t I am a tender lather) 
and delire nothing but your happinels.* Alcidonis full 
of thefo lelfonS) arrives at Athens. His firft vilit was 
to SelianS) to whom he had recommendations. Seliana 


in her youth had been handlbme and agreeable; Ihe 
was ftill agreeable) btit began to be no longer hand- 
fome. Alter the firft compliments) * What is your 
, bufine^ here T laid an old captain to him* who was 
hul^aml to Seliana) and an old friend of his father. < A 
fine thing indeed) at your age) to bury one's felf 
among the women 1 The CircuS) the PiraeeuS) thefe 
are the fohools for yoU) and not that trifiing circle 
which they call the beau monde, I am mad when I fee 
a youqgifellow qmte to Athens \ they ought to .go to 
Sparta. 

Alcidonis was^dircancerfod hy ib warm an apoftrophe j 
hiU Seliana took his part warmly. * That i& lb like 
yoU)* find Ihe to her hulband ^ * Sjlarta) the CirciiS) the 
PirsBcus I well) and pr'ytheC) now, what do 4hey learn 
in tbefe fomous fchools r—< To ge^money and fight)' 
icplied the hufoand) roughly.' * To get money! very 
noble indeed! To fight! very agreeable I The firft is 
vnwoetby the ambition of agpiUam maO) anft the fecond 
if Inmfd but too Hot ib fooB) Madam) not 


4 
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fo wy foon as you imagine. I im afraid that after 
pafling his youth at the toilette/a man would make 
neither a good offilcery >nor a go^ foldier.'—* Weill 
for my part* there is nothing more hideous and difa- 
greeable in my eyes, than a man who has never learned 
anv thing but to fight. One would imagine, that you 
came into the world only to cut one another's throats. 




are not always at the head of a troop.'—* So much 
'the worl'e by all the gods, fo much the worfe! I with it 
were forbid,* even in time of peace to quit the colours 
on pain of death.'—* How, Sir! would not you allow 

us (b much as one man!'-* You fiiould have men 

enough, Madam: you Ihould have all the refufe. There 
are numbers quite ufelefs to the ftate !*—* Very fine^ 
indeed! you would reduce us then to the refufe of the 
common wealth. The ladies are infinitely obliged to 
you!'—* I acquit them of all obligations.*—* No, Sir, 
we are citizens, and we generoufly give up to the ftate 
all thofe figures that dirpleale us, all faces that fright 
one, all thofe fierce chara^ers thkt delight in nothine 
but murder, and are good for nothing eife.'->-* And 
you referve to yourfelyes the handfome men who love 
to live {'is it not fo ?'—* Certainly.'—* That is rig|kt{ 
and the Areopagus, to be fure, will take 'care to pals 
it into a decree to pleale you. Pardon me. Sir, my 
wife is a fool. I leave you; for I can ftand it no 
longer. Oh, Hercules! Madam, n^uft X be your huf. 
band !• Thefe things happen to nobody but myfelf.* 
At theft words he went out ftamping with his feet, and 
clapped the door roughly after him. 

* Here is a ftrange^family!' faid Alcidonis. * Pray 
Madam, have you often feenes of this kind Why, 
yes,' replied me "Coldly, * always when I have com* 
pany.'—* And, when you are alone?*—* He grumbles 
ftill, but not quite lb Isud,'—* And how came you fio 
marry him?*—* As ail the world marry, for convent* 
ence and intereft. As to any thing elfe, he is the heft 
man in the world. When I am weary of him, I con<> 

• uadi^ 
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tradifi him} he gio\|s impatient Rqd walks off 
J what 1 pleole. ”l advife you to flicw him itiyt£f» 
His fiiendflup is not to be negle£led, and may ^ of 
tile to you* Do you bnng reeommendations to many 
yieople net# * To my father's paiticulai friends, but 
the number is not gieit.'—So much the lietter, we 
ihall fee each othet the oltctier. 1 with it toi yonr ov.n 
fake; for, on entcimg into a ncwwoild, the wdeft 
lyave A4H^ of a guide.'«>-* Will you, Madam, condc» 
femd to be minef*- -* l!.ither I oi my hiifband, you 
fhali take your choice,' •* My choice is ‘made, Ma« 
dam,* Thus paffiKl their fiiIt inteiview. 

When the huiband letuined, * You are a ftrangt 
mani* laid Sehana to him, youi behaviour has frighted 
aairiy this young man.'—* Whom }ou w^ted to ren- 
del famUm >'—>* I undeiftand you, Sir, liencefbith I 
Jhall order my door to be flu t againft him.'—* How t 
ao. Madam * I am not jealous. It would be beginning 
a little too late. I was not jealous in the b^m of 


your youth, and I fhall hardly be lo now you aie giown 
oldei,*—* Howextrdnely gallant' but I aip uied to 
it. jRemember, howevei, that you owe a viiit to this 
TOUT old fuend.'—* I ih<^l fee him, Mad^un. I 
lUpor life, and you may tiuft to my behaviout. 

day aftei, at hio enteiuig into Alcidonis's lodg¬ 
ing, be relumed the converfation of the pight befoi e^ 
< Well,' laid he to him» * aie you going to give into 
the ef&minate manneiS of the Athenian youth’ My 
wife has dllpofkd you for it no doubt. Take cate; 
not of her , for hci time is paft, thank Heaven, but 
take caie of ^he reft of her lex. 1 hey are moft dan* 
ttioos fyrens. hlo fafety ui any deahiigs with them. 
U^My take you^ deceive you, add quit you, without 
ftiamc. One would think, on leing thm amuliog them- 
llHfm with the men, that we were made only foi then 
ftlay things.'-—* If io,' faid Alddoms, * the women 
«f Athens «e not like thofe of Menra'*—* At Me- 
gara it ts the very fiuhe as here. You are like yout 
father. The good man would fwear only by hig 
, chafte 
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chaAe better half* U waa out ot -c^plairaim to 
that ifae tlreflMl''aiHl ntur cotupany f out^ 
file thot hierftlf up with R,young prieft or 
way of retirement^ that ihe tvent to pofs haiPMflPbiga 
at a little houfe which he had fitted up for hww^: he 
felled upon her virtue with the motl abfifluto 
denSe in flie world/-*** He had reafon no doubt raiw 
1 begyouf Sit) to refpeA mymothei*a nienior^*< 

* Your motheryour mother waa a woman. Wf 
" you have had/ome being made on purpofe; I have 
enough of themf but 1 know none but my termagant^ 
that is ti uly faithful} and what ia ftill more ItiaJD*! 
tliat made her fo. I rendered her virtuous in fpite ^ 
her teeth; but 1 have not been able to root out lihA 
feeda of coquetry which nature or example phttti m 
them almoft at their birth. I would lay a wagM* that 
file ia even capable of attempting to (educe you* for thoi^ 
fake of the pleafure of laughing at you. You would ndt 
be the firft whom (he has t educed to defpair. fihe*u(hA 
to amu(e her(elf formerly at this pietty little divjerfiokl^ 
and then (he has givtn me acounta of it* at which file 
laughe^ as if (he had been mad. By good incja. ~ 
growa older, and the danger is no longer ib gitf " 
Alcidonis's thoughts was taken up a cot" 
part of the night with what he h.id heard. * 
men, heie,* (aid he, * are very terrible then */ 
went to (leep with a refolution of avoiding them. 

The fairy Galante appeared to R djeam, Rl)4 

faid, *4^otning ia fo much like man Ivwii^aili'' 
the good, all the evil that is faid of tbeih, is true la 
particulai, but falfe in general. One flionld neither 
trull in every one, nor diilruft every one. Live with 
the women, Wt refign yourfelf to them only at tbnm* 
I have not given you a determined charaAer, that ym 
may be flexible to theirs. A precifif man is an ua^' 
ciable man. You will be charming if they cry, wfP 
do •ufbatewf wefJeaJi nvitb bim. But it it not enough 
to pleale { one muft know likewilk how to love j Rh 

love acither too much nor too little, Thne hre thfeo 

Ihrof 
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(brt« of love ;/pa(rAn^ lilting, and fancy. All the art of 
iHdng happy conlilft in the proper di^iition of tbele 
three (hades. For this purpoie, here are four phials, 
which you alone diull uie. T'hey are as difierent in 
their yirtues as colours, Yoli are to drink out of the 



ment aud pleaKire; out o( the blue one, to tafte of U* 
'Without uneailnel's and intoxication j and out of the 
yvhtte one, to come to your loll' again.' At thefe words 
the fairy vanilhed like a 'trapour. * 

^ Alcidonis awakes quite ravKhed with (b charming a 
^dreatn. But what was his fiirprize, at finding in re> 
ality the four phials at his elbow! * As for the trial,' 
^d he, * I (Irall triake it at my leifure.'. He gets up 
full of gratitude to the fairy, and the fame dayTevifits 
Seliana. She was alone. * You have feen my hul- 
band?' fays (he. * Has not he been declainaing againll 
gallantry ‘ Violently.'—* He has told you a thoii- 
wnd frightful ftories gf women?’—* He has.’—* I 
hope he excepted nfb.’—-* Only in the article of (ide- 
^ Fo*»’ man!’—* He is pcrliiaded that you are 
fVithfulto iilini l>ut he (iiysjthat you are ofily the 
xinnl!dangerous on that account, and thatjdu divert 
ypurfHf ]moU cruelly with thofe who have the inisforr 
tune to fall in love with you.’--'** Ah! how he abufes 
me? He would richly deferve .... But hold, I mult 
have foiue refpeft to piylelf.’—< Your virtge, he fays, 
is>of &iming; and it is he that has made you 

honeft.l^—.* He!’-—* Yet, he^ and in fpite of your 
teeth,*-.-* In fpite of my teeth! upon my word! See 
whether he can make me virtuous in i'pite of my teeth.* 

—* I tn^ own that in your place.And I 

ilWiuld be glad, too, touevenge bis infult to ,my mol 
ther.’—* YourmoiW!’—* Yts j he dared (o tell mp 
my father was a fool, and that thtre is no man 
in the world but himlelf who is not fo.'—* I^oor man t 
^ hiw great reafon to brag, truly!--But,'once 
I nutfl. jtelpefi myfelf. No, Sir, I am no col 

c - i 
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quette; and fince he oblim me fib jufttfy rnyfelf, t 
have a heart as tender) and more tender than another.* 
And what ufe do you make of that lieartr—- 

* Alas! no nie at all} but you may eafily believe that 
it is not for his iweet looks that I keep it. 1 am pru¬ 
dent- for roy own iakS) that I may not expofe myftlfto 
the caprice, inconftancy, and ingratitude of men. I 
feel that if I loved I ftiould love paflionately, and I 
^fliould wifli to be paflionately beloved.*—* Ah I and fb 
you fhall.'—< I dare not flatter myfelf with that t^ 
nothing is weaker, vainer, and more inconftant, than 
the love of your lex. They have their likings, their ’ 
fancies; but the palfion of love, that intoxication 
which is the greateft charm,, and its only eXcufe, they 
are quite unacquainted with.*—* For my part. Madam* 

I know very well how to acquire that love which you 
delerve; and were I fure of a return, 1 fliould talce a 
good dole of it !* Seliana fmiled at Alcidonis's limpit- 
city, (for the fairy had given him that unaflefied air* 
that ingenuous manner, which coquettes arc fo fondr 
of.) * No,* laid llie, * people are not inflamed all at 
once! and how can we poflibly be in love ? We do;pot 
know each other yet.*—^ At your own time, ^ . 

I am in no hurry. To>morrow we lhall know eaoli, 
other better.*-'-* I lhall fee you to-morrow,.then!*-—* 

* Yes, Madam.*—* After dinner; do you bear? For 
I would fpare you the difagreeaUle circumftsuiee of 
finding my hulband at home. We fliMl be al(ine*,and 
at liber^f and I lhall talk realon to you.^ 

Akidonis repaired to tlie appointmoit, with his 
phials in his pocket. Seliana received him in the moft 
tempting difhabille. * See them,' (aid Alcidoiiis on 
feeing her, * the privilege of beauty: the lefs 
ment, the more charms.* Seliana afre£led to hlu^'-, 

* Do you lAiow,* faid (he, * that' this pretended finl 
plicity of yours makes you dangerous ? One nilg^t bn 
taken by it and 'be deceived.*'--* 1 deceive you* 

dam!) 1 never deceived any body 1*—< And ybu vwtmid' 
begin with n&e No*Yiwear—**— < Why ' 
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iatteting dlfbottrfli tliofe teiuher looks Vou trt 
liaa<|lonw; I have eyes $ I ^fpeak what I !<»} there is 
>00 fliditery .in -that.**^* Why* itideedy your tranquillity 
tnaket it evideftt that you bate no defign to feduce me.* 
Nay» nay» if you would but have it Iby that 
trknquility ihould (boavanifli.*-—* Oh to be furey aqfl to 
he aU on nre you only wait for my emfent $ is it not fo^* 
Nothing eUe) you need only lay the word.**—* In* 

• 4eed you are very finty with that air of yours fo cold 
'UUmI to determined.*<->>* It is becsaile I ram certain of 
wikat I do«'—* What if I* Ihould oblige you to fliew 
Hhmt defire of being loved ?'•—* You may do it to any 
degreeyou pleafcy I aflure you.’—** I fecy Alcidonisy 
you don't know what you promifey and what I 
might demand.'**-*** Demand, MMam !* demard ,t my 
heart defies you. I'wiU love you as much you pleale.* 
* You will love me then, if I pleale, to diftraAaon !'-*<• 
*'To diftraflion F It is<all the fame to me.*—* His fim- 
pllcity charms me. Veiy well, then, I would have 
you vaftly in love urith me.'—* Paflionately ?'—** Paf* 

. £ouately»'***«'* And you will love me in like manner ?* 
<*(*-* 1 believe fo.'**^ Thai is not enough.^—* Well I am 
it.*—< Tliat is fiifficient; now you lhall lee fine 
Where are you gobig?'^* Yours} allowme 
r'Aus'one. minuU/ 

The cittkilous Alcidonisy having retired into a cor* 
Her, dihhk up the elixir in the pu^le phial, to the very 
hk dm^. He appears again»> his eyes inflamed, hts 
-/heart beath^y and his voice almoft extin£l. The more 
foolery, the'more> gallantry 1 hts language was rapidy 
„ hnoken, fuU of matter and warmth. Wonfe-were not 
. fuffieient lb declare his fentiments* Inarticulate ac« 
hfsts fiipplied the place of fpeech! a vehement gefture» 
Cn. dmpettuHis aftUm, itdoobled their energy. This 
. Jlphetie doquenfo pMt SfUana quite befidc heif^. She 
ss^vedy ■ agkat^y loft's die bMly knows him agahii 
^tcnd ecn iharcc conceivt fo vyonderfota chann* 

- ip^Id lipmS to doubt, to fear, to hefitate illl s. vain 
1 ^i^ersbiait tdintsy iftriqfetjbrighten» ber rea* 
\ .oi« ^ ® ft® 
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fon (ii^ls I and one would have thiiingfat the Vny mb* 
ment after, that Am had alfo drank m the fame phidl. 

Two months paflkl away in tranf^rta which they 
found it difficult to confine withia any boiinde. The- 
hulband was perpetually rallying Alcidonis on bis a£> 
fidgitirs to his wife. * Poor ilupe,' faid- he to hhity 
* you would not believe me. You are caught j 1 am 
glad of it* Throw yourfelf away in dangling Rftej: 
her: you have a fine time of it!' Alcidonis took, th^ 
* bell revenge he could for this infulting irony. But Ua 
pnffion was no longer feconded t Seuana's grew every 
day weaker and we^er. Seliana fufficed him; but hb 
was no longer able to fuffice Seliana. She wanted dii^ 
fipation, diverfion, and to return to the world, which 
ffie had forgot. * Alcidonis was hurt, and faw with 
concern that ffie amul^ herlelf with every thing,' while 
he was taken up with nothing but her. He became 
penfive, unealy, and jealous; and went fo far thaufiie 
was offended and refolved to difintfs him. 


* It is true,' > faid ffie to hiip, * J have loved you j I 
was mad. I am now come to my fenfes again} do you 
do fo too. We are no way enjoined to cany on love, 

! even to decay. £very«thing has an endt even loi^ k- 
ielf* Mine is enfeebled i you have chid me for it. It 
is become extin£l; you diura£l yourfelf about it. So 
much the worfe for you: but 1 cannot help it.*— 
** How !• perfidious I ungrateful! peijured woman I*«— 
f Go on i vent your reproaches, if that will comibrt 
you.'^JC Ah, juft Heaven, how am 1 trtffited!'—*l.ike 
.a child, in whom we pardon every ^ing.'—< Are. 
thefe, perfidious woman I the oaths that you have 
fworn a hundred times, to love me to the laft gafp 
* Raffi oathe, which bind us to nothing j mad, who¬ 
ever makes them $ mad whaev^ trufts them. Would 
you believe any one who, qpi fitting*, down to tabje, 
Ihould fwear by all the gods that he would always have 
the fiime ftomacb?*—* The fame ftomachl 'wW an 


knage I Is (Iris yoiit boafted delicacy f'—* Afipthet piece 
«f fmiy* We dilavow the empire of, the ffinKir ar the 

G • very 
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very inflant we are tneir llaves. 1 am a woman, I love 
like a woman, and you ought not to have expelled that 
Nature Ihould work a miracle in your favour.' 'Alcido- 
nia, at thele words, tore his hair with derpair. * Very 
tine,' purfued the; * what is that for? Will you be 
more amiable, or better beloved, when you are ba(d ? 
Hark ye, Alcidonis! I have IHII a compafllonatc friend- 
. Ibip for you.'—* Ah, cruel woman! is it Iriendfhip or 
companion that I require of you ?'—* You mutt really 
bring yoitrfeJf to .that; I feel nothing more for you. 
Whicn of the two is to blame, tlK party who ceales to 
Idve, or that which ceales’to be agreeable? The q\iel- 
tion is not yet, nor will (bon be determined. In the 
mean time, be adviled, and take your relblution with 
courage.'—* It is taken, ungrateful woman; it is 
taken,' faid he, withdrawing to drink; and I need not 
‘fay, that he had rccourfe to the white phial. 

On a fudden his fenles were all calm and his realbn 
returned. * Indeed,' faid he, retuniing to Seliana with 
an eafy and fedate air, * J was a fool to make myfelf 
uneafy. We have bpen lovers; now we are friends. 
All this mutt happen in life. Pattion is a fever: when 
it Js over, there is an end of thtf matter. We are not 
oliliged to fee one another any longer than is agieeable, 
nothing is mpre natiiial than to change when we aie 
tired. You loved me as lung as you were able. It 
would have been ridiculous to pique yourfeU on a con- 
llancy that was painlul*. Enjoy, Madam, the right 
your beauty gives you of multiplying your con'<|uelts. 
1 am too Happy in having been or the number. 
Every man in his turn, and 1 with you much enter¬ 
tainment. 

Seliana was as much furprized as pitpied at this 
coldnels. She wittied, indeed, that he ttiould conlble 
himlelf, but neither fo foon, nor lb eadly. So ludden 
a change was inconceivable. On iefle£Hon (he was 
perfuaded, that this apparent ti'anquillity was only a 
pretended dilgutt, and fhe failed not to tell fome of her 
the-lrieuds, that the poor boy >va$ mad with'delpair. 
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that he had put her into a teuihle iiight, and that (he 
bad all the difficulty in the woild to prevent him from 
committing violence on himfelf. The day followings 
Akidonis went to fup at the voluptuous Aicipe's, with 
fome of thcyotthgeft and handfotneft women in Athens. 
^ All cme to me/ faid he to himlelfy * the purple phial 
is Vry i and it would be to no purpofe tor the fairy tO 
^leplsinilt itf ibr may 1 die if I would tade a fingle 
4r<m of it.* As foon as he faw all thole beautiei> 
« '.Ah! now let us II ifle for once: this is the moment 
for whim aiiSl frolick..' lie drinks of the rofe-colouitd 
phials and immediately his eyes and defires wander wiih> 
put fixing. 

Chance feated him at a table next to a fair beauty^ 
with languifhing looks, and an extreme modelly and tu 
ipidity, with which he was fenfibly touched} but he 
had on the other fi^e a brunette, darzling the beholdei s 
with her freihnefs and vivacity. He had a great mind 
to the latter, yet was deeply fmitten with the formei; 
and on farther conlideration would hitve preferied the 
fair beauty, had it not been for* a certain je-ne-f^eti- 
quoi which inclined him to the brown. T hie je-ne^ 
j^td quoi determined bv icboice. He Ihewed lier ^1 the 
aiiiduities of a warm gallantry { which fhe received wkh 
an air of inattention, as an homage that was due to 
her. Alcidonis was piqued at it. Whim, as well as 
paffion, is ii i itated by obftacles* Excited by the de- 
hre of pleafing, he formed all the delight of the enteri. 
uininunt. Coriiii^, his charming brunette, faw that 
the ladies envied her he* conqueft. She at length per- 

• II I s'*. 11 f* * 
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.appeared to me pretty weU.*^<—* Pretty. well! Your 
commendations are very fparin^ indeed t Will you 
only call Cleonida ftretty <well f T^ofe large ^es, and 
regular features, tnat majeftic figure •. •. * one wMld 
take her for a goddefs/—* True, the ft|{ely > Jonoii^V— 

* You wicked devil! and Amate,.what.d^lMJ^inkof 

her i That air of volu^tuoufncrs, thatattra^^ffl)C|^y 
gcnce, which fecms to invite pleafure ? V*'* ^ 

. ^fture of opportunity neglefted! Neglefit^ Croel 

'.|^aft| I will not repeat H, it would pajji into a pro* 
yerb. I hope, at leaft, that you will Qiow fome favour to 
the ingeouout and timid air of Cephifa- j that lively 
complexion, that tender look, diat mouth which is 
afraid to finile, and yot when it fmilee U fo beautiful; 
what fay you to her That (he wants nothing but a 
foul.'—* And you'would be glad to give her yours ?-«• 

* 1 confeft that if it had not been for yourfelf, Ihe (hould 

have had t^ aMle*'”,-* Alas! and, what would Ihe 
have done with it ? Nothing is more cold, more indo¬ 
lent, more iidenfibl^ than i^phUa.'—-* And theivfore 
«flie had onfy my firft glance.>—Vet I caught you, 
^wben iupper ytaa'4dinQll^ your eyes fixed 

her.*-*-* 'Tnie, 24dnntii<^hcr as I would a fine 
iiMdel.in wnx.*-w-« a fine model, if you pleafe; 

hut 4110 general opinion is, that this model Hands in 
.|^t need of dra^ry.* 



'^ jrrllt'have a little chat.* . Alcidonis was tranlported, 
'‘^e fairy, who had-mnde him fo cenibrious with Co¬ 
ds, knew what (he was doing. The moft flattering 
tUmettt to a handfbine woman, is the abufe of her 




«u4 this, (he 


n well at tus hands. 

< to,hnow» in my turn: 
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formity itfelf: I fliould have taken it for beauty. I 
I'ce you, 1 am dazzled, intoxicated, tran(ported! this 
is my calc. It is an infatuation, a madnefs, whatever 
you plcafc; but nothing in the world is truer) and you 
can make me, by a (ingle word, the happieft or moft 
imierable of men.'—Madnels indeed,' cried fhe, fee* 
iiig him at her knees} * you fee me by chance; you 
love me, if one may believe it, and dare confefs it to 
luv.^—Do you know whether 1 merit this ? Do you 
know whether I can make any return to it?'—* No, 
Madam, I know nothing. You are, perhaps, the 
molt cruel of woinen, the molt inconftant, Flie moft 
perfidious. That fine perfon, thole charming features, 
may conceal an inlenlible foul. I fear it, yet I will 
run (he hazard of it; and though the danger were as 
great again, it is not in nw power to avoid it.'— 

* Ah! 1 perceive plainly by thefe ftrokes the truth of 
your general character. You, Alcidonis, who are the 
moft dangerous of men, and the perfon whom of all 
mankind I ftiould moft dread t<j love—'—* Why fo? 
* tvhat have you heard of me * That you are one 
who love paftionatcly; and a man who laves paftio- 
nitely is inlupportablethat you abandon j^urfelf 
diftra6tedly: that you love like a madman, and s9ant 
to be lovc(l in the lame manner. If we do not love as 
paRionateiy as yourfelf, then come nothing but com' 
plaints and reproaches. You become fuiki|r, uneafy, and 
jealous. There is no knowing how to quit you, and 
no jfbftibility’of keeping you.'—>* It is true, Madam, 
'(hat I have given into theie ablurditieS) but I am now 
thoroughly cured. You may take me with fafetyf 
and I will fign my difeharge beforehand.'—* Do not 
imagine. Sir, that I .am jelling with you: what but 
libv'ity forms the charms of love! Without thefe a 
lover becomes a huiband, and indeed it would be no> 
misfor^ne to bepome a widow*——* I underftand rcQ' 
fon, my beautiful Corinna, and you may depend upon 
me.'—* You would give your word of honour, then, 
to a woman wlio fhould entertain a weaknefs for you. 
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to retire wltliout making any buftle* as Toon as Ae 
fliould have told you as a friend) I have loved you, 
but now T love you no longer?*—* To be fure: I have 
learned to livei and you need only try me.'—* Well» 

I will then} but re member, nhat I engage mylelf to 
love you no longer than you ftiall be agreeable.' ^ 

* 1 Iw plainly,* laid Alcidonis within himfelf, * that 
here the white phial will be of great fervice to me.' 
He was miftakcn; he had no occafion for it: the im- 
pteflton of the rofb coloured one very fooiuvaniihed of 
irlelf. He was yet at Corinna's, and yet the idea of 
the other beauties he had leen ai Alcipe's prelented 
itielf to his imagination. * Such a one is lively,* (ays 
het * but that is all; no fentiment, no delicacy. That 
otiter changes her lovers as the does her clothes. , To¬ 
morrow 1 mould be difmill|id, rf to-morrow any other 
amufes her. I Ibould have a fine time oi at, to throw 
away my fighs on her! 1 fliould have done much better 
to have bellowed them'on that languifhing/iztr beauty, 
whole eyes were railed towards me in io tender, lb 
aftcfling .1 manner. Coriuna ipcaks ill of Ceplufa, and* 
therd'ure Cephifa mult have merit. She is not very 
Mnimtffed} hut what a plealuic iti would be to animate 
!.e^. A woman naturally lively is fo to all the world { 
but I'uch a one would be lb to me alone. Come, let 
me go and fee her: befides I fhould not care to be dil‘. 
milled. Conilina lhall find that I am not one of thofe 
who are to be di’op|;ed as fhe pleafes, and that I know 
how to give a dilmiflion full as well as lierfelf.* ** 

He repeats to Cephifa the lame things that he faid 
to Corinna, but with luoredifcretion. * Is it polllble !* 
cried Die, without any emotion. * What! you would 
be tinliappy if I were not to love you ?T—* More un¬ 
happy than I canexprefs.*--^ 1 am lorry for it,fori do 
not know how to love.'—*^Oh! my beautiful Cephifa^ 
witl^ that enchanting linile, that tendef look, that voice 
vfl^h goes to tile vtry foul, you do not kn 9 w now to 
ye*'-;-* No, indeed **•--* But if I Ihould teach you 
r ?*...( Vjpu would do ihe great pleafure, tor I am 

veiy 
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very curiouft. But fo many have attempted it, and 
not one has fucceeded. My luilband himlelf would iol'e 
all his labour.’—* Your hulband j I believe it; but 
have you had lovers >*-—* Many, and thole fome of 
the handfomeft and moft tender.’—< And did you make 


th^i happy ?’•.>—* No; for they all complained that I 
d not love them. It was not my fault; I did all in 
'my power. Only think. 1 I uled now and then t9 take 
four at a time, in order to endeavour, among the num¬ 
ber, to love at lead on^ or two: yet all to no purpole.* 
* This,'- faid Alcidonis, * is a very rare inftance of 


ingenuity; but let us not be difeouraged, my dear; 
you will love me.’—* Do you think fo ?’—’ 1 do think 
fo: you have lenfibility Yes, at times, here and 
there i«but it paflits a^ay in a moment.'—* This is 
certainly a difeafe. Have you, in order for your cure, 
oiFered up any facrihees to Venus ?’—* My hulband 
has offered up a great many; but he always found me 
the £une at his return from the temple.'—* And why 
did he not carry .you there ?'—* He took care not to do 
that: 'the prkft was young, and wanted to initiate 
roe.'—* Initiate you 1 And do you know what that 
means ?'—•* Alas 1 not 1; I know nothing of li.'— 

* Shall I Ihew you ?' refumed Alcidonis, taking fome 
'liberties with her. * Softly Sir,' cried Hie, * you 

as if I loved you; I am not in love with you yet.'— 

* How fliould you know that, unlefs we make fome 
experiments ?'—* 1 have made a thoufand; but all that 
proved nothing. At fiift I think I love, and then I 
think I do not. It is better to wait till it comes; and 
if it comes, 1 will tell you.' 

Alcidonis, from day to day, m^e fome new pro- 
giefs on the indolent lenfibility of Cephtia; but Ihe 
was not yet come to the pitch that he wanted ^ bring 
her to. In order to heat her imagination, he propofed 
to meet her at a feaft which was to be celebrat^ in ho¬ 


nour of Venus. She cohfentetl, on condition that (he 


fhould not be initiated. The da^ after, each of them. 


out of decency, repaired feparately to their quarter: 

• The ■ 
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The gii Is and the boys, arrayed like the Graces and 
the Loves, lung hymns in honour of the goddefs, 'and 
dimeed to the Ibund of the lyre, beneath the lhade of a 
/acred grove which lurrounded the temple. 

Cephilh got thei'e firft. * Ah!' faid Ihe to Alch- 
donis, * 1 was looking tor you; I have good new| to 
tell ^u. The gnddels has anticipated our vows: 1 
thinir I now begin to love you in good earneft. This 
Very night I’have feen you in my Heep. You was 
prelling} I was animated.’---* Well !’---‘«WtU • I will 
tell you the reft at lupper.'*—* At flipper!' replied 
Alcidonis, with an indifferent air, and his eyes fixed 
on the feaft.—* At fuppijr let it be, with all my heait. 
What a beautiful dancing girl is there! how charm¬ 
ingly that woman'ftngs I'— >* We (hall be«Ione,^o you 
hear f'—* Alone! very well. I lliould be glad to know 
who that handfome dancer is?*—* Alcidonis, yoirdo 
not heal* me I'—* Pardon me, I do hear you; biit I aih 
looking out for Ibmebody who may tell me——Olf, 
* Painphilus I one \vrord. Tell* me who is that bead- 
tiful dancer?'—-< It is Chloe,' fays Pamphdus.—* 1 
am to lup with her.*—This evening?’—* This very 
eveiflng.*—* I fliould be glad to make one .'—* That 
canhot be.'—* 1 befeech you, my dear Pamphihis, by 
our friendfhip.' * You do not confider, Alcidonis,' 
wliifpered the difordered Cephlfa, * you are to fup 
with me; 1 told you I'o.'—* True, I intended it; but 
1 have proinifed my friend Pamphilus. My word is 
facred, and I cannot break it. 

He law Chloc, found her adorable, as it is called, 
for a quarter of an hour, and infipid the moment after. 
He law Philliraf’^the linger; he was fmitten with her 
for an evening, and the next day tired of her. * Alas, 
how huiguing are whimfies!' fays he; * every inftant 
new defires, without fatisfa£lion. It is the torment 
of the Danaides. Away with theft tranlltory beams 
of fentiment which revives fo faft, and leave me no 
repoft: let me drink oblivion to my'follies!' He faid, 
Rad emptied the white phial. He had now none left 
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but the blue; and his happinel^ depended ontheule 
he ihould make of it. 

Alcidonis ftudied philofophy undei Aiiftus the aca¬ 
demician. Aiiftus d)ingi leit behind him a >ouiig 
wido\i» one of the mon vatuous and beautiful women 
in the woild. The difciple of Anitas ^bought his 
difty to give the widow all the coBfolatipH aflidance 
tiitndihip. Glycetium aefiiiedi 
ntodedy mingled with fweetnei^ 
little wealth >’ liys ihe> * andT ‘ 
has left me a moil valuable 
golden mean) and the bf^ 
much pi iidence united tn 


delicate and lading attaw 
AlciiIomS) ^thatl ihoiilddfciBmieKicfn 
A loft and lively wai diflfui^ 1 



e 

* So 
phial.* 

-^ ---^j^^Sughall 

his veins , not the reftlcdhefs of whim t not the trauiik 
port of pafHon, but a delightful emutiony the prefage 
of bappmefs# He bin ns to belong to Glycenum ^ he 
bums to have hencefoith but one fo tune with her# <nie 
life) and one foul) and giving way to bis impatienotf 
he piopofes marnage tobei. Gl^ceiiunvwas cipt ui* 
fenlible to this mark qt love and (fteera. ^ Vo'S was 
generous enough)* faid flie) * too^^ me your 
will delei \ t It by 1 efudng it. 1 ilioula be 
it) if I accepted it.* > m yam that h0 Ui 

... it a cimW *“ 

* a * * 






father’s content) tl 
fufe him) that he 
woul^thiow out agi 
unhappy, (he appealed. 

Glycenum) howtve^ ^ ^ , . - t ^ 

out celling. The only iHve A^^ad hft law tHo^nef 
that conlumed hef) but was j^t able to penetrate the 
caule. Should he attiibute TO the death of h(tr buf- 
band > What t lament) without ^eafiug, a philologi¬ 
cal huAandi That was not natural. His miicrefs 
often wi it to a citizen of Argos) and the anfwers he 
fetumed her foieed deep fighs horn her. Curiofity or 

zdal 
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seal induced the Have to open one of Gl) cerium's let- 
ttrs. It was conceived in thefe teiins. 

* If you have not a heait of brafs, you will be 
touched} my Loixl} with thedeipairof an unfoi lunate 
wotnan> who would give hwi' life toi the hbeity of hci 
father, ArtftuS} my hulbandj to whom 1 was not 
afhamed to coofcla tliat I was born of a flavej fpaied 

father to my wifliek. lie caufKi 

.. ‘ vain. I leain at hilt that he 

I it in indigenct. I have 
Jtbing tliat I have left j but} 
IjK able to raile what you 
pelburce now left me, is to 
ray father. It is not jult 
lile my father a Have. I 
am iSk* ^>onie down by ycais. You n^ay d; - 

live more advantage from my leivitude than horn his. 
My hands.will Inuie themfelvcs to labour; my hcait is 
prepvrdd for patience. Wtie I inclined tc^avail ni) lelf 
Cif th^ eafy means which thole of my age have in their 
power to (educe and intereft the men, I Hiould not be 
ibddce^ to this ciuil extiemity; but llavery i$ leis 
.j^m^uf than vice, and I ma^c choice without 
lotion.' 

■lUve, ftrtick with adf^Irat^ >tid pity, cairied 




.what 


foAlctdonis. 
id oyes fwt 
^ ofriertrfi ' 


he, his heai t over- 
tears ? * here then 
a (lave' What 
h of the whole 
ed* What piety I 
ceBuni} you in (laven > 
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w^y ho^ I not a throne to offer you! 1 conjure thee,* 
me gods, faid he to the flave, * keep this a leciet. 
I will go.* The tears of thy mUlreis fliail fuon be 
Wiped away, and thy zeal (hall have its resvaid.' 

Alcidonis 1 1 pairs to Argos, and Glycei iuin's father 
is (et free. The unknown ftranger who procured him 
his libel ty, gives him wherewith to defray his ex¬ 
pellees to Athens, and fays to him at parting, * You, 

aie 
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are now going to fee Glycei iiim; you owe your it- 
licity to her tendernels and viitue. It is in her power 
to be ^jp|>y» and to render you fo: and if the urvice 
1 have jult now done you be dear to yoU) piomife me 
to eng.ige this virtuous daughter ot your’s to conceal 
hei^butii und your misfortunes from the e)e$ofthe 
who demands her in mairiage. I know his re> 
ipe6t tor her is lo gieat, that it would (liock him to 
h-e htr blufli. Wheietore it )our benetailor ever ap¬ 
peals before* you, fupprefs your gratitude} for he 
would be known by you alone.’-—* What'’'faid the 
old man melting into tears ! * fliall my daughter never 
know the hand that has broken niy chains ^ No, 
replied4Alcidonis ? * overwhelm not Glycerium with 
this load of htimiliation. It is one of rhofe duties that 
debafe the ibtil. Leave to her's, I conjure you, its 
imbtcnel^ and freedom.' The old man piomited his 
deliverer to cortiply. 

On his arrival at Athens, his daughter faints away 
at the fight of him. * Oh! mj^ lather! faid the to 
him! * what god giants you to my teais? Has then 
your mafter’s avarice at I* ngth relenteil ?’ * Yes, my 

daiightei,’ replitd the •old man* * I know that l*ov^c 
to vom tendeinefs my lilV, and tlu happiiurs ot coming 
tu ilie in your aims.’ 

Alcitlonib, at his icturn came to prels Glycerium 
bv all the tendernefs of love to conl'ent to their mar- 


iijgi. The old man had not been wanting to exhoit 
his dcuTghter to lileiiceon the huinblencfs of their foimer 
condition. * No,’ replied (he to him with Ipiiit, * ic 
is Ids humiliating to confel's, than to be filent: they* 
whom it (hall concern to know me, fiiall Icain trum 


myletf who 1 am«* 

* You dvKtiii then,* faid (he to AIcklonis, * that 1 
(hould open my ^1 to you *' While I was unhappy) I 
concealed my hrQt you deferve to partake of my 

ioy. • Know ^ laf defttny decreed 'to 
worn in iervit«il&.'’’'Tuhilemancipated; 
lUll groaned undef It* Stow projp>tio4> Id^lOT ' 
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him to me; he is free; he is here ; you (hall fee him. 
Howei'er, tlie blot of' otir I'ervitude is not to be effaced; 
and to cont'el's to you who wc are^ is to declare irrevo- 
cably« that neither your honour, nor my gratitude, 
will permit me to liften to your oilers.* 

* You do me injudice. Giyceriimi/ faid Alculonis. 
with an air oFtenderneis mingled with ivproach. * Do 
you think me lets a philofopher. or lei's generous, than 
At'idus ? Did you conceal from him the misfortune of 
your birth? No. certainly. Did not he del'pife the in- 
juftice of fortune and opinion ? I am his dilciple: his 
precepts are engraved in my heart, la it reproachful to 
follow his example ? Or do you imagiw; tlnt'I have not 
virtue enough to imitate him ?'-^ It is Jiot vi^tuei* 
ftid ffae to him. fmiling; * but prudence. ynv want. 
Ariftus had had time to try himielf. ^Ice 

him. of an age at which we can sm^nitr 1Ut9tUfate$.i 
and I would lave you the bitternefs of repHitaitce.* 
Alcidonis. grieved at her invincibk coHltaii'cy. fell 
at Glycerium's feet.,in order to move her by j>ityi In 
that moment appears the old man. whom be had deli¬ 
vered from flavcry. * WhatdoIfec<f Ahl daughter!* 
cried he. * it is he ..and titeitall of a fudden calling 
fo mind Alcidunis’s prohibition, he (topped (lioit. and 
remained with his eyes fixed on his dieliverer. as it 
were inadvertently letting fall tears. * What! my 
father.' faid Glyceriiiin allonifhed. * you know him 
then ? It is he. you I'ay! make an end. What has he 
done? Where have you known him? Alcidonift. you 
look down! you blufh ! My father views you with the 
inoft melting tendernefs I--*—Ahl T itDaerftand you 
both. My father, it is lie who nd^femed yott'j<it is 
to him that I owe my father.^—* 
there is my benefador.**.«>^^ Is thyil^ ^^^Jlilddoms^ 
embracing the old man. Who threw JtiM^elf at bis feet ? 
* is diif. whld: ybu promtied^fne me.* faid 

thef^kdd'inan. ^ my heart daughter 

l|ia fiy ikded my (ecret j it is^iblralR^bult.*^^ well* 

daughter 

* ■ ^ not 
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not to dilve me to deipait * It is her hand, her heart, 
that 1 afk as the puce of the happinels 1 reftore to 
hei.* The old man, ftiuik to the heait, waimly re* 
pioached his daughter foi a piece of ingratitude of 
which (he was not guilty, and taking her trembling 
hwd, put it into that ot his deliverer. * It is to your 
^thei that 1 owe it—that 1 owe this hand which you 
rttule me,' faid Alcidoius to her tendcily, and kiiung 
hei hands.—* Confole yourlelt,' uplied Glycerium, 
with a IniiU, * you owe him only my hand ; ray heart 
iui tendered of itfelf." 

Alcidonis, tranfpoited, emplo)ed the lemainder of 
the day in piepaiing to let out on the motiuw for Me- 
gaia. That night, while he enjoyed a gentle Humber, 
the fairy Gulante appeared to him again, and faid, 
* Be happy, Alcidonis; love without uneafinefs { pof- 
fels without difguft: deliie in oider to enjoy i make 
others jealous, but never be fo yourltlf. It is not ad¬ 
vice that I now give you; it is your deftiny that I 
unfold. *Vou have drank of the jpring of perfefi hap¬ 
pinels. I diftiibute with a lavllh hand the purple and 
iQle-colouied phials; but the blue bottle is a gift 
which I refeive tor my favouiites.* * 



LAU.SUS AND LYDIA. 

Laufus Eqmtm Dormtart Debellatorqui FeranAu-* 

VlKO. 

'T'HG chaia^lei of Mezentius, king of 
well known. A bad prince and a _ 
ciuel and tender by turns. He bad nqthing o£i.. 
tyrant, nothing that (hewed violence, as long 4^]^' 
delires knew no obftacle; but the calm ot this naugkity 
foul was the repofe of a lion. 

Mezentius Im a Ton named Laufus, whole valpnr 
and beauty rendered him famous among the young 
heroes of Italv. Laufus had attended Mezentius in the 
war againlt tM king of Pi cnefte. His fathejr, at the 
very iununit of joy, faw hiin, corered with blood, 
^ H •fighting 
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fighting and vanquiftiing fly his ^iJe« The king of 
Prsenette, driven out of his territories, and ieeking 
lafety in flight, had left in the hands of the conqueror 
a treafurc more precious than his crpwn, a princei's, at 
that age wherein the heart has only the virtues of na¬ 
ture, and natuie has all the charms of innocence and 
beauty. Every thing that the Graces in tears 
either noble or mg, was painted in Lydia's coun¬ 
tenance. In her grief, courage, and dignity, one 
might diicover the ciaughter of kings airiiijlt the crowd 
of llaves. She received the lirfl compliments ot herene- 
jnies without haughtinels, without acknowledgement, 
as an houuge due to her rank, the noble leniimeiits of 
which wetv not vveak«;nrd by ill foi'tune. 

She he ud her father named, ahd at tlie namq lift.'d 
up to Heaven her tine eves filled with tears. Ail 
hearts wue moved. Mezentius himfelf, aitoniflied, 
forgot his pride and age. Pi'oiperity which hardens 
u'cak Ibuls, foftens proud hearts, and nothing can be 
gentler than an hero after a vi^fory. % 

If the favage heart of old Mezentius w.as not able to 
refill tlu: charms of his captive, what was the imp.el- 
lion Oti the virtuous foul of youmi^Lauriis I He moui ned 
o\%r his exploits; he irpioached himfelf with his vmo- 
tory: it coft Lyilia tears. ‘ Let her avenge heiklf,’ 
filid. Kq ) * let her hate me as much as 1 love her; I 
Imts deferved it but tqo much But an idea flill muie 
. prefents itfeif to his imagination: he \ct s 

aftoniflied, Ibftened, pals on a liiddeit fiom 
ni^'to ckmency. He judged rightly, that humanity 
Hone had not eflv£led this tevolutiun; aud the fear 
of having his fatlier for a rival compleated his confu- 
fion* 

At the age of Merentiua jealoufy follows clofely 
upon love. The tyrant oblerved theoyes of Laufus 
with an uneafy attentiMi; he i'aw extioguilhed in them, 
all at oiicc, that Joy and ardour which had lighted up 
the face of the youag hero on his firft vi£lory. He 
iaw him diflnrbedt he caught fome looks which it 
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but too c ifv to undeift ind. From that inftant he 
conlidertd himftlt as betia)<'d; but natuie mteipofedt 
and fufpended his lagc. A t^iaot even in his fury 
cunftrains himielt to think that he is juft, and hefoie 
he condemned hts (on, Mezentius labouied to convift 




fe began by difTembltng hi^ o’arn piftion with io 
much ait, that the piinte looked on hts (oiiner teais 
as vain, and confideied the attentions oi love as no¬ 
thing moie*than theeftci^sot c)<^>nency. At firft he 
affcaed to allow Lydia all the appearance of Kbeity: 
J>ut the tyrant's court was full of Ipittand informers, 
the ufual ictmue of men of power; who, not being 
abik to make thetnfelves beloved, place thchr greatnels 
in bekg feaM. 

His ion was tio longer aft aid o^ paying Lydia a 
iclpe^tul Itodw^. He mingled with his kntiiiients an 
mt«r^ fo dtfbdll^ and tender, tint Lydia veiy loon 
began to refft'oacfi herftlf foi the haued whiih Tne 
thought (he antfej^^aitted foi the blood ot her enemy; 
urhile Lvnfok ’%tni(kttedl^ that he had contributed to 


Lydia's tut 
that he 


called the gods <t> ^itnett 
his poM<er to repair ^lem^ ^ 
* The 'ttvaohe, * is M dUMTiikt 

victory, as uhMifUliwt1*1) 
vi£kory, ht is IrixtiiSSSt 

ever for the Kintt 

that (hall be glohoua tb piSl(il^lii|w 

up ySui teai s, beautlfot wifl it 

lemembiance of their crime WMa casifed yotrixi' 
them f Why' did I hot for aft my^blqod dow lather 
thole teai s >’ •' • 

Lsdia's teplttsy which were full of modefty and 
gie^tnels, httiaycd to Laulus no w inner emotion than 
that of gratitude, thoiigh at the bottom of her heart 
(hr was but too feniible of the caie he took to conlole 
hei. Sue iomctimes bluihed toi has'ing hfteited to him 
with coiuphiianre; but ht.i fithei's intciefts made it 
a law to nei to ivail hei (rlt ot Inch a luppoit. 

II a • In 
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In the niein time then conferences growing moie 
frequent, became alio mine animated, more inteiefting* 
mote intimate; and love made its way infenfibly 
thiough refpc£t and gratitude, as a flower, wlucii, in 
Older to blow, opens the flight itxtuie in which it is 
enfolded. 


Deceived inoie and moie by the feigned tianqiuhl^ 
of Mezeutius, the credulous Laulus flatteied himiilr, 
that he fhould veiy loon lee his duty accoid viith his 
incH&dUiont End nothing in the world, in Jus opinion, 
wtt 'idfler, than -to reconcile them. The treaty of 
peace Vrbkll & pad militated, wae reduced eo two ar- 
ticleai tb 'to the King of l^tenefte hia crown 
and his tqnwdrlel i and to malce hM mani^ with the 
pimcefs the mind of union betwteil powers. 

He communicated this proJe£i to The con¬ 

fidence he placed in it, the advanta^s 
from it, the tianfpoits of joy whtcfrtlll|SlN^^ 
fpired him with, furpiized the 
fmll#, mingled with teats. * 

^ W hiifa, • may Heaven fid^ 
mMk fathed I fhaUtidt^ 



cn trom 


1 

er,** '^hohl BC 'hpuld oppole to the public 
_ 1 is the TOlhigll^fnon of tyunts. Me- 
^entius felblvts to diflemble. He orders his foit into his 


pretence^ talks to him good>humour, and bids him 
picnaie to frt dnt the next day foi the fiontieis of his 
terntol'iec, wheie he had left Ins army. The pimce 
endeavouied to conceal the gttef which wiung his iuul, 
and let out without having time to t.ik.e leave of Lydta. 

The very day of Laulus's depaiturt, Mtzentius had 
^ can led 
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CRiill'd honourable conditions or peace to be propoied 
to the King ot Prsnelte} the tit It aiticle oi which was 
his marriage with the daughter of the vanquiOied mo> 
naich. That uniuitunate monnich helitated not to 
couftnt, and the lame ambaAadoj* that oifered him peace 
brought back his agieciiient for an anlwer. 
^"Laufuj^had in the couit a friend, who h.ul been at¬ 
tached to him from his infancy. A itinarkablc leltm- 
hi nice to tlie young prince had Kcii the means of 
making ilu;foitunc of this young man, who w'as called 
Piianui : hut they rclemblcd each otner ftiil more in 
their dilpotuioiis than their figure; the faine inclina¬ 
tions, the fame virtues.' Laufus and Phanor ll-cimd 
to liave but one foul. Lauiiis,. at parting, bad con- 
fidid^to PImiioi' his p.iflioii and his deipaii. The latter 
w’as thntfo'e iiiconibluble on heaiing of the niarnagc 
or l.ydi.i w'ith Merentiusj he thought it his duty to 
acquaint the prince with it. 'Fhe fituation of the iover 
at this mws cannot be defci ihed; bis heart is tioubled, 
his realon foilakes him; and, in the diltracfion of a 
blind forrow, he writes to Lydia the wannelt and moff 
impiudent letter that love ever di^fated. Phanor was 
cnarged with the delivery of it. He w^eiit to 4ier at 
the hazard of his life, il lie fliould be diicovercd. lie 
was fo. Mezenttus, eniaged, ordeis him to be laden 
with irons, and diagged to a frightful, prifon. 

Howeier, eveiy thing was prepan d tor the celebra¬ 
tion of this unhappy marriage. Wc may jufUy con- 
Ciudf that the feaff was fuitable to the chara^er of 
\lezentius. WiefHing, the ceftus, gladiatois, com* 
bats between men and animals bi*ed up to carnage, 
every thing that barbarity has invented tor its amiife- 
inents, was to have graced the pomp: nothing was 
wrintiiig to this bloody fpedfacle, but perfons to fight 
againft the wild beafts; for it was cuflomary to ex- 
pole to thefe fights none but criminals condc;mtied to 
die; and Mezentius, who on any i'ufpicion was always 
eager to pu‘t,fhe innocent to death, retarded ftill let's 
the punifliment of the guilty. There remained in the 

li 3 • • prlfons 
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priibns none buf the laithtul friend of Laufus. * Let 
nim be expofid/ faid Mezcnlius} < let him fall a prey 
to the devouring lions: the traitor del'erves a more 
cruel death; but this beff liiits his crime and my ven> 
geance, and his punifhment is a feaft worthy of injured 
love.’ 

Laufus having in vain expelled the anfmr of hi^ 
friend, impatiently gave way to affi'ight. * ShouIdT 
we be difcovered!’ fays hej * fhoiild 1 have loll my 
friend by my fatal Imprudcnre ? Lydia hericlf—Ah 1 
I tremble. No, I cannot live any longer in this dread¬ 
ful uncertainty.' lie fits out \ he diiguifes himlelf' 
carefully; hr arrives j he hears the repot t fpread among 
the people} he learns that his fiiend is in chains, and 
that the next day is to unite Lydia with Mezentins. He 
learns that they are preparing the feall which is to 
precede the marriage fclfival, and that, by way of 
ihew at this feftlval, they are to fee the unhappy Pha- 
nor a prey to wild beads. He flu'inks at this recital} 
a deadly chillnefs fpreads through all his veins} he 
comes again to himfelt; but loll in diftra€lion, he tails 
on his knees, and cries out, * Great gods, rellrain my 
hand}' my defpair terriJics me! ^-ct medic to lave my 
frifttd } but let me die with virtue!’ Relblvcd to dcli- 
. ver his dear Phanor, though he Ihould pei ith in ids 
Head, he flies to the gates of the prilbn } hut how is 
he to enter there? He addrefles hiinfelf to the Have 
whofe office was to carry food to the prifonei s. * Open 
your eyes,' faid he, * and know me: 1 am Lauius }•! uni 
the fonof the king. 1 exptfl an important fervice from 
you. Phanor is conflned here: I wdll iee him: I will. 

I have but one way to come at him: give me your 
cloaths} fly! There are the pledges of my acknow¬ 
ledgement } withdraw yourfelr from the vengeance of 
my father. If you betray me, you rufli on your ruin; 
if you affifl; me in ray undertaking, my favour ihall 
find you in the very heart of the dcl'arte.’ 

The weak and timorous Have yields N> his promifes 
IM)d threats. He affills the prince in d^guiling hiin- 
I Iclf, 
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rdf, and difappears, after having told him the hour at 
which he was to prefent hiiulclf, and the conduff be 
was to obierve in order to deceive the vigilance of the 
guards. Night approaches, the moment arri\^:s, Lau- 
lus prefents himielt: he alfumes the name of the ilave; 
the bolts of the dungeon open with a dilmal found* 
the feeble glimmering of a'torch, he penetrates into 
Imis manlion of horror; he advances, he lillcns: the 
accents of a moaning voice Ifrike his ear; he knows it 
to be the voice of his friend; he lees him lying down 
in the comer of a cell, covered with rags, conduaed 
with weakncls, the paienefs of death on his counte¬ 
nance, and the fire of defpair in his eyes. * Leave 
me,' faid Phanor to him, taking him for the Have; 

* away with thefe odious nourifhments; I'uifer me to 
die. Alas!' added lu', fending foith cries interrupted 
by fighs; * alas I my dearLaulus is dill mure unhappy 
than I. O, ye gods! if he knows the date to which 
iie has reduced his friend !’—* Yes,’ crietl Laufus, 
throwing hiinfelf on liis bofbm; * yes, my dear Phanor, 
he does know it, and he partakes of it,'---* What do 
I lee ?' cried Phanor, tranluortcd : * Ah, Laufus! ah, 
my prince?' At thclE wouls both of thein loie the me 
of their fenfes, their anus are locked in each ot)fL*r, 
their hcaits meet, thcii fighs are intermingled. They 
remain for a long lime mute and immoveable, (Iretched 
out on the floor of the duugeoi^ grief (Uiles their 
voice, and they anfwcr each other only by embracing 
muro ciolel}, and bathing one another with their tears. 
l.jufus at lad coming to himfelf, * Let us not lole 
time,’ faid he to his friend; * take thefe deaths, get 
hence, and leave me here.’—* What, I! great gods j 
ran I be lb vile ? Ah, Laufus, could you believe it! 
Ought you to propofe it to me!'—* I know you well,* 
laid the prince; * but you fhould alfo know me. The 
kntence is pronounced, your punifhment Is prepared, 
you mud die or fly.’—* Fly!’—‘ Hear me; my 
is violent, but he is not without fenfibility; Naiurej 
Riieits her right over hit heart t If I deliver.ysi!^ 
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<leatht I have only to melt him to compaflion for my- 
lelf; and his ai‘m» when lifted op againft a Ton, will. 
be eafily dilkrmed.''-** He would ftrike)' faid Phanofi 

* and your death would be my ci ime j I cannot aban> 

don you.’—Wjcll, then,* faid Lauliis, * remain here; 
but at your death you lhall lee mine allb. Depend not 
on my father’s clemency; it would be in vain for hr^ 
to pardon me; think not ihat-I pardon mylelf. Thjs' 
hand) which wrote the fatal bilkt that condemns you; 
this hand) which) even after its crime) is ^he hand 
of your friend) lhall re<unite us in your own defpite.’ 
In vain would Phanor have infilled. * Let us argue 
no longer)' dnternipttd J.aufu8; * you can lay nothing 
to me that can equal the lhame of furviving my friend) 
after 1 have dellroycd him. Your prefllng eam^nefs 
makes roe-^blulh) and your prayers are an alf'ront. 1 
will atilwer for my own fafety) if you will fly. I fwear 
to diC) if you will Hay and perilh; chufe: the moments 
now are precious.’ ’ 

Phanor knew his friend too well to pretend to fhake 
his refolution. * I confent)’ fays hC) * to let you try 
the only means of fafety that is left us; but livC) if 
you would have me live: your fsafFold lhall be mine.’ 

* t readily believe it,’ faid Laufus) * and your friend 
efleems you too much to defire you to furvive him.’ At 
thtie words they embraced) and Phanor went out of 
the dungeon in thq| habit of the flavC) which Laufus 
had juft thrown off. 

What a night I what a dreadful night for L^ia; 
Alas t how lhall we paint the emotions tliat arife in 
her foul; that dividc) that tear it) between love and 
virtue. She adores LahfaS) Ihe detefts Mezenlius; ihe 
facrilices herlclf to her father's intereftS) ftie delivers 
herfelf up to the obje£l of her hatred) Ihe tears herfelf 
for -ever from the wifties of an adored lover. They 
lead her to the altar as it were to punilhment. Barba¬ 
rous ^Mezentius! thou art content to reign over the 
by violence aud fear! i(i fulfices thee that thy 
; -... • . confort 
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conbrt trembles before theC) as a (lave before his maf' 
ter. ’ Such is love in the heart of a tyrant. 

Yet) alas! it is for him alone that (he is hereafter' 
to live: it is to him that (be is going to be united. If 
(lie reulfsy (he mult betray her lover and her father: a 
refufal will difcover the fecret of her (btil; and if Lau- 
fufpe^ted to be dear to her, he is undone. 

It was in this cruel agitation that Lydia waited the 
day. The terrible day amves. Lydia, difmayed and 
trembling, f$es herfelf, decked out, nut as a bride to 
be 'prefented at the altars of Love and Hymen, but as 
one of thofe innocent victims which a barbarous piety 
crowned with flowers before it facrifled them. 

/They lead her to the place where the (pe£facie is 
to be exhibited} the people aflemble there in multitudea j 
the fports begin* f (hall not flop to deferibe the en- 
gagjemeiits at the ceflus, atvirrelflhiTg, at the fword j a 
more dreadful objeft engages our attention. 

Ata enormous lion advances. At (irft, with a calm 


j^e>^ be traver&s the arena, throwing his dreadful 
abound the amphitheatm tnat environt him: a 
m^nayr andouncea the terror that bednfpires. 
jk^ie the found of the ckarions tAiaiRCe him; 
^Tejl^'^y'his roarings j jhia (ha^^ mane is ereftid 
around; bli ynonftrous &ail') 4ue li^es his loins with 
liif iaiL andkthe Are begins to iflne from his fparkling 

The alfrighted populace wi(h%aid dread to 
^Iql^ rofe tch appear, who is to be delivered up to the 
^(l^l^l^his nionfter. Terror and pity (eize on every 


' tSI^Mpmbatant, whom.Mezentius’s guards them- 

taken for Phanor, preibits himCelf. Lydia 

dfmaPmM^fimifhiiinl', 'The horror with which (he 
ftyf her to turn away her eyes from 

(hocks the (enfibility of her tender 
ibulV '^as! would' (he-feel, if me knew that 
Phanor, fh'at the dtfi^ friend of Laufus, is the criipinal 
whom they have devoted; if (he knew that Laul'us 

himfelf 
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himfclf had taken his friend's place, and that it is he 
who is going to hght! * 

Half naked, his hair difhevelled, he walks with an 
intrepid air; a poniard for the attack, a ouckler for 
defence, are .the only arms by which he is protected. 
Mezentius, prepofTefTed, fees in him only the guilty 
Phanor. His own blood is dumb, Nature is blind i 
is his own'fon whom he delivers up to death, and his 
bowels are not moved; releniment and revenge fti6e 
every other leniiment. He 1 ms with a ivirbaruus joy 
the tury of the lion rifing by degrees. Laufus impa¬ 
tient, provokes the monlter, and urgef him to the com¬ 
bat. He advances towards him; the lion fprings for¬ 
ward. ^Laufus avoids him. Thrice the enraged anU 
Vial makes towards him with his foaming Jawji, and 
thrice Laufus efcapes his muiderous fangs. 

In the mean time Phanor Jearns what is doing. He 
runs up, and bears down the multitude before *him, 
while his piei^ing cries make the amphitheatre relbtmd. 
* Stop, Mezentius 1 <Jave your font it is'he{>.tt is 
Laufus veho is engag^.* Mezentius looks and knows 
Phanor, who4ialtens towards him i * O, yc^ffods, whai 
do I lee 1 My people aliift me; throw youzferaes:«n>the 
arena, caviih my Ton from the jaws of >.ic(eath P At the 
name of Laufus, Xydia falls down dead on ti^^ps 
of the amphitheatre ; her heart is chilled, Jier i^es'taie 
covered'' witll^ darknefs. Mezentius fees 
who is now in inevitable danger i a thoufin y^ i^jM^s' 
arm in vain for his tlcfence: tlie monftcr^fIhN64 
him, and would have , devoui^- him,' 
could have arrived to bis affiftance. 
dible wonder! O unlookedr&r hi^ppitt^i 
while he eludes the bounds {if- f(ha< 

Ifrikes him a moi tal blow; at;4 the fan)R|| ^9dlli 4vhudt 
he is armed, is drawn reekinff from Han't hearts 
He falls, and fwims in Teas of blood, Vomited throtigb 
his foaming jaws. The univerfal alarm now changes 
into triumph, and the people mply to Mezentius's 
doleful cries only by dtouts of admiration and joy. 
t ' Thefe 
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Thefe fhouts recal Lydia to life} (he opens her eyes, 
and fees Laufus at Mezentius's feet, holding in one 
hand the bloody dagger, and in the other his dear 
and faithful Phanor. * It is I,' faid he to his father, 

* it is 1 alone who am culpable. PhantMT's crime was 
mine \ it was my duty to expiate it. 1 forced him to 
ro^gn his place; and was about to kill mylblf if he 
refuted. 1 live, I owe that life to him; and if your 
fon be (fill <lear to to you, you owe your Con to him; 
but if your jrengeance is not appeafed, our days are in 
your hands: (frike; we will peridi together; our hearts 
have Iworn it.' Lydia trembling at this difcourle, 
viewed Mezentius with fuppliant eyes, overflowing 
with tears. The tyrant's cruelty could not withftand 
this tjfial. (The cries of nature, and the voice of 
remorfe, put to filence jcaloufy and revenge. He 
remains for a long time immoveable,' and dumb, 
rolling by turns, on the lubje£fs that iurround him, 
looks of trouble and confufion, in which love, hatred, 
indignation, and pity, combat at}d fucceed each other. 
All tremble around the tyrant. Laufus, Phanor, 
Lydia, a multitude innumerable, wait with terror the 
tirit wonls that he i* to pronounce. He fubmits at 
lalf, in I'pite of hlmfclf, to that virtue whole af' 
cendancy overpowers him; and pafling of a fudden, 
with impetuous violence, f^rom rage to tendernefs, he 
throws himfelf into his fon's arms. * Yes,' fays he, 

* I pardon thee, and I pardon alfo thy friend. Live, 
love One another: but there remains one facrifice more 
for me to make thee, and thou haft juft now rendered 
thyfelf worthy of it. Receive it then,' faid he with a 
new effort; * receive his hand, the gift of which is 
dearer to thee than life, it is thy valour which has 
forced it from me; it is that alone could have 'ob» 
tained it.* 
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BY GOOD LUCK. 


< Madam^' fatd the Abbe de Chateauneuf to 

the old Marchionefs of Lilban^ * I cannot believe 
that what is called virtue in a womant is fo rare as is 
laid ; and I would lay a wager, without going farther, 
that you yourlelf have never been guilty of one in<^'- 
cretion.’—* Upon my word, my dear abbe, I could 
almoll lay like Agnes, do not lay Should I lofe 
* No, you would win'; but by lb little—fo vg y little, that 
to fay the truth it is not worth boafting of.’—** That 
is to lay, your prudence has lain Ibme rifles.’*—* Alas! 
yes: I have leen it more than once on the point of 
being Ihip-wrecked. By good luck you behold it in 
port.’*—* Ah, Madam, truft me with t^e recjtal of 
your adventures.’—* With all my heai't. We are 
arrived at an age wherein we have no longer any thin] 
to dillemble, and my youth is^now fo long paft, that 
may I'peak of it as a §^y dream. 

* 11 you reculleA, the Marquis of Lilban, he was 
one of thole inlipid line liguivs, which fay to you. Here 
am I! He was one of thole auk ward pieces of vanity 
which always ndf)! their aim. «* He valued himfelf on 
efery thing, good at nothing: he took the 

lead in converfli|m 4 demanded filenoe, ful'pended the 
attention, and then brought out the Hatteli fpcech in 
the world. He laughed before he told a liory, but 
no one elle laughed at his Ituries; he often aimed at 
being refined, and gave fuch line turns to what hdaid, 
that at laft he did not know what he was laying: wlien 
he had given ladies the vapours, he thought he had 
ihade them pchfive: when they were diverting them- 
lelves with his follies, he took it for coquetry.*—— 
Ah, Madam, what a happy temper'.’-*** Our nrft in¬ 
terviews were filled with the recital of his intrigues. I 
began by liftening to him with impatience; 1 ended 
by hearing him with difguft: I even took the liberty 
or declaring to my parents that the creature tired me 
to death. They replied tliat I was a fimpie^pn, for that 

a hufband 
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a hufband was formed to do lb. I married him. They 
in:idc me promile to love him alone *. my mouth 
laid, itsi my heart faid, AToj and my heart kept its 
protnil'e. The Count of Palmene prelented himfelf 
Itefore me with all the graces of mind and figure. My 
hulbaml, who introduced him, did the honours of my 
injlftelly: he replied to the handfoine things the count 
laid on his liappinels with an air of lupcriorlty that' 
in tdc me mad. If you would believe him, 1 loved him 
to dilfra^lioPc; and this declaration was lucceeded by 
all that indifcrcet dil'clollire of lecrcts, no lei's (hocking 
to ti uth than decorum, while vanity abules the filence 
of mcckfiy. I was not able to contain myfelf; I 
quitted tiu’ room, and Palmene could perceive by my 
difgulf, that (the marquis impoled upon him. ** The 
impertinent creature 1" laid 1 to myfelf, ** he goes on 
boalling of his triumphs, l)ecaule he is perl'uaded I 
lliall not have the courage to contradiA him. They 
will believe him, they will fupjiofe me tallelefs enough 
to love the lillielt and vaineft man in the world. If he 
had fpoken of an honclt attachment to my duty, I 
could have borne it; but to talk of love! of a weak- 
nels for him! this is»enough to bring a difgrace on 
me. No, 1 would not have it laid in the world, thlit 
] am fond of my huiband; it is of the highell confe- 
quence that 1 fliould undeceive Palmene; and with 
him I ought to begin." 

< My huiband, who congratulated himfelf on having 
put tne out of countenance, did not difeover, any better 
than myfelf, the true caulc of iny conftilion and anger. 
He valued himlelf too much, and loved me too little, 
to condefeend to be jealous. You have behaved 
like a child," laid he to me when the count was 
gone: '* I can tell you, however, that he thinks you 
charming. Yet do not liften too much to him; he is 
a dangerous man.'* I felt it much better than he could 
tell me. 

* Next day the Count de Palmene c^e to (ee me$ 
he found me alone. X>o you forgive me. Madam/* 

I . raid 
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faid he^ ** for the conFufion 1 law in you yeftei'day ? I 
was the innocent caulc of it} but I could freely have 
dil'penfed with the marquis's making me his coi)fi> 
dent."•••—<< I know not}" faid I to him} looking 
down} ** why he takes lb much pleafure in relating 
what it gives me lb much pain'to hear.”—“ When 
we are lb happy} Madain> we are very pardoil^lc 
in being indil'crect."——** If he is happy’} [ Mn- 
gratulate him; hut indeed he has no.rcalun."* 

What! can he be otherwiCt," replied the count with 
a iigb} ** when he polTcflcs the molt beaiitihil woman 

in the world ?”-** Suppole, Sit} luppole tor once 

that I am Jb ; where is the glory} the merit} the hap* 
pinefs of pofletling me ? Did 1 dirpofe of mylelf - 
** NO} Madam; but} if I may belie\e him} you Toon 

applauded the choice they ha<i made for you."- 

** What! Sir I will the men never confider that they 
train us up to diiTimulation trom our infancy; that 
we lofe our franknefs with our liberty ; and that is no 
longer the time to require of us to be lincere} when 
they have impoied*it as a duty on us to be other* 
wile?" Here I was a little too much fo myfclf} and 
perceived it too late: hope h|pl now inlinuated itlelf 
Hito the count's foul. To confiefs that one does not 
love one's hulband} is aimoft to confefs that we love 
another; and the perlbn who is made the confident of 
fuch a coufeflloiH is very often the obje£f of it. 

* Theie Ideas had plunged the count into a plealing 
RVerie. ** You have diflcmbled then mighty^ell}" 
faid hC} after a long filence} ** for the marquis has 
told me allonidiing things of your mutual love."— 
**.Very well} Sir; let himfelf flatter him as much as he 
pleafes: I (hall not tiw to undeceive him."**-*' But for 
yourfelf} Madam} ought you to be unhappy 
** I do my duty} I fubmit to my deftiny: qiieftion me 
no more about it; and} above all} make no ill u(e of 
the fecrets which the imprudence of my hufband} my 
own natural imeerity} and my impatience have forced 
from inc."—1! Madam j may 1 die fooner than be 

unworthy 
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unwolthy your cooHdtnce. But 1 would enjoy it 
uloiitt, and without rei'et \ e i look upon me as a tViend 
who (hares all your diiquietSj and in whofe breaft you 
may lafely depoiit them.'* 

* This name of friend infuled into my heart a' 
perfidious tranquility: 1 no longer miftrufted either 
iii^elf or him. A friend of twenty-four hours, of 
the count's age and hgiire, appeared to me the moft 
realbnable, as well as the molt decent thing in the 
woild; and a hufband, fuch as mine, the thing of all 
the world thi moft ridiculous and moft afHifling. 

* The latter obtained no longer, troni the duty I 
owed him, any more than a lew cold civilities; of 
which, however, he had ftill the folly to pride himlelf, 
and was alwqys mentioning them in confidence to Pal- 
mene,*and at the fame exaggeiating their value. The 
count knew not what to think ol it. ** Why deceive 
me?" laid he fometimes. ** Why difown a com¬ 
mendable rcniibility ? Aie you afhamed to contradict, 
youilelfAlas! no, Sir; I could glory in it| 
but 1 am not happy enough to*have occafion to re« 
trail." 

* Aft thele words my eyes were filled with tears. 

Falmene was melted by them. What did he not fay 
to me to foften my loriows! What plealure did 1 take 
in healing him! O, my dear abbe! the dangerous 
comlortei: he afl'unied from that moment an ablblute 
empire over iny foul; and, of all my thoughts, my 
Jove for him was the only one 1 concealed from him. 
He had never fpoke to me of his own paiTion but under 
the title of friendfliip ; but niaking an ill ufe at lait of 
the afcendance he had over me, he writ to me as fa^ 
lows; *■ 

** I have deceived myfelF, and impofed upon you; 
that friendfhip^fo ca)m and lb fweet, to which 1 re- 
figned mylbll without fear, is become love, the moft 
violent, the molt paflionate, that ever exifted. I fhall 
fee you this evening, to devote my life to you, or to 
bid you an eternal farewell. 

I a j 1 OiaiJ 
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* I (hall not ejtplain to you, my dear abbe^ the diF> 

ferent emotions that arofe in my foul: all I know i.s» 
that virtue* love* and fear* ftrove there together; but 
I remember* too* that joy had its part. 1 endeavoured* 
however* to prepare myfelf for making a good defence. 
Fii'ft* I thought I would uot be alone*”**** and I will 
go and tell them to let in all the world.'* Secondily* 
I ;’e(blved I would look at him but very (lightly* wlth> 
out giving his eyes an opportunity to Ax themfelves for 
one moment on mine. ** This effort will coA me dear; 
but virtue is not virtue for nothing. Ifi (hort I will 
avoid giving him an opportunity of fpeaking to me in 
particular: an(i*> if he (liould dare to attempt it; I 
will ani’wer him in a tone* in fuch a tone as (hall de¬ 
ceive him." * , 

* My refolution being taken* I fat down ¥o my 
toilette; and without intending it* dixfTed niyielf tliut 
day with more grace and elegance than ever. In the 
evening* a prodigious deal of company came to fee me* 
and this company put me out of humour. My huf- 
band alfo, more caitieft and alhduous than ufual* as if 
he had done it on purpofe* harraded me almoft to death. 
At length they announced Pahnene. He blulhfid* he 
paid his refpe£ts to me: I received him with a pro¬ 
found 'curtfey* without deigning to raiie my eyes 
towards him* and faid to mylelf* ** Well* this is very 
fine!** * The converfation at fir A was general: Pal- 
inene let drop fome words* which* to the re A of the 
company* carried very little meaning* but fignified a 
great deal to pie. I pretended not to underAand them* 
and applauded mylelf in my own mind for fo well 
fupported a rigour. Palmene had not the courage to 
approach me; my hdtband forced him to it by his fa¬ 
miliar pleafantries. The count's refpe£l and timidity 
foftened me. ** The poor wretch**' li^ T* *' is more 
to be pitied than blamed; if he dared* he would aAc 
|iardon of me; but he will never have the courage. I 
4j|^l chear him by a look.**—** I have been guilty of 
Nitt indiferetioni Madam*" faid he to me* ** do you 

pardon 
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paixlon me for it?**-—“ No, Sir.*’ This No^ pro-r 
notmced I know not hbw, appeared to me very great. 
Palniene got up, as it were to go: my hufband re* 
tained him b/force. Wal'd was brought that flip¬ 
per was on table. ** Come, my dear count, be gallant ] 
give my wife your hand : (lie Teems to me to be rather 
iiiwl-liiimouri but we (hall contrive to diive it away.'* 

‘ Palmene in def'paii, fqneczed my hand; 1 lookcxi 
at him, and thought I law in his eyes the image of 
love and grief. I was touched with i(, my dear abhe j 
and by a movement, which proceeded from my heart, 
my hanil replied to his. I cannot deferibe to you the 
change which appeared all of a Hidden on his counte¬ 
nance. It fparkled with joy, and that joy dilluled 
itielf ifito the*fouls of all the company. Love, and the 
defire of pleating, Teemed to animate them all, as well 
himfelf. 

* The difeourfe turned upon gallantry. My huf- 
band, who thought himfelf an Ovid in the art ol love, 
delivered a thoufand impertinencies on the fubje^.* 
The count, in his anfwers, endeavoured to foften them 
with a delicacy and ingenuity that quite charmed me. 
By good luck, a youn^ fop, who had leated himfelf by 
me, took it into his head to fay handfome tliiiigR to m^. 
By good luck alio I paid fotiie attention to him, and 
anfwered him with an air of fatisfaflion. The amia'bie 
Palmene now changed of a Hidden both his Ianguag;e 
and temper. The converfation had palled from love to 
coqu'^try. The count inveighed ag^inft that general 
deureof pleating, with a warmth and gravity that afto- 
nifhed me. “ I forgive,” fakl he, <* a woman for 
changing her lover} I can even pardon her for having 
feveral; all this is natural: it is not her fault if they 
cannot fix her; at leall, if (he feeks to captivate only 
thoTe (he loves, and whom (lie makes happy j and if (lie 
contributes at one time to the happinefs of two or three, 
it is only a blefilng multiplied. But a coquette is a 
tyrant who wants to enflave, merely for the pleaHire of 
Haring (laves. Idolatrefs of herfelt^ (he cares for no- 

1 3 • body 
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body elle: her pride makes a fport of our weaknerSf 
and a triumph of our torments j her looks are falie, 
her mouth ciect'itful* her language and her behaviour 
are only a firrics of lhaiiesy her graces fo many iyrenSy 
her charms To many poifons.” 

< This declamation aftoniflied all prefent. *< What! 
Sir," laid the young gentleman to him, who had tak'd 
to me* do you prefer a woman of gallantry to a co¬ 
quette'."—YeS) without doubt do I> and it is bc' 
yond all diljpute."—** Such a one is more convenient!" 
laid I to him ironically. And more eflimable* 
MadaiUt” replied hey with an air of chagrin; ** inoic 
eftimable a thoufand times." I confei's that I was 
piqued at this inf'ult. Comcy Siiy" i'e{)lied 1 with 
dildainy it is to no purpoie that you Ttproarh us* 

‘ as with a crimcy of one of the moft innocent and molt 
natural pleafures in the world; your opinion will not 
be a law. The coquetteSy you fay, are tyrants: you 
are a much greater tyrant yourfelfy for wanting to de¬ 
prive us of the only advantage that nature has given 
us. If we muft give up the delire of plealing, what 
have we left in focietyTalents, genius, the fti iking 
virtues, all thele you have, or shink you have; it is 
permitted a woman only to attempt to be amiable; and 
yet you moll cruelly condemn her never to will) to be 
lb, except to one man. This is to bury her alive 
amidll the living; this is to render the whole woi kl 
nothing to her."—** Ah, Madam!" faid the count 
to me in a pet, ** you are in the way of the worldl In¬ 
deed 1 could not have believed it."—** You are wrong, 
my dear," replied my hulband, ** you are Wrong: my 
wife would pleafe every body, but defires to make none 
happy but me. That is cruel, I confefs, and I have told 
her lo a htmdred times; but it is her foible: lb much 
the worle for the dupes. Befides, why take fo ferioudy 
what is hut a jeft ? If Ibe takes a pleafure in hearing 
herlelf called handlbme't mull the for that reafon reply 
in the fame ftrain ? She loves me, that is plain; but 
you, and as many others as araufe her, ye have no 

pretentions 
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pretcnHons to her heart. She keeps that for me i and 
I defy any body to rob me of it.”—** You thut my 
month." laid Palmene. ** the moment you cite your 
lady for an example, and I have nothing to fay in re¬ 
ply." At thele words they went out from table. 

* I conceived from that inftant. 1 will not (ay an 
avA'fion for the count, but a dread which almolt comes 
up lo it. ** What a (trange man!" laid I to niylclR 
** what an imperious dil'polition! He would make a 
woman mileijable." After fupper he fell into a fullen 
(Hence, fioin which nothing could rouze him. At laft. 
finding me for a moment alone. ** Do you really think 
as you (poke?" demanded he with the air of a fevere 
judge. “ Certainly."—** Enough : you lliall never 
lee m^more as long as I live." 

* By good luck he kept his word with me. and I 
perceived by the chagrin which this rupture gave me. 

all the danger I hatl run,'-* See.' faid the abbe. 

moralizing very gravely. * what one moment of ill- 
humour pioduces. A trifle becomes a ferious affair: 
we are exal'perated. humbled; love is terrified, and 
flies.* 

* The chara&\er of the Chev.ilier de Liizel.* rcfuined 
the niai'chionefs. * was quite the reverie of that of the 
Count de Palmene.'—This gentleman, madam, was. 
without doubt, the perfon who was fo I'weet upon you 

‘ ig flipper ?'—* Yes, my dear abbe. the fame, 
beautiful as NarcilTus, and be loved himfeli 
no It^s: he had vivacity, and a gentility in his under¬ 
standing. but not the (hadow of common lenfe, 

** Ah! marchionefs," faid he to me. ** this Palmene 
of yours is a melanclioly creature! What do you do 
with the man ? He talks, he moralizes, he overwhelms 
us with his arguments. For my own part, I know 
but two things; to amufe mylelf, and to be amule- 
ing to others: I know the world I live in. 1 fee what 
palfes there; I fee that the greateft of evils that afHi61: 
mankind is dullneis. Now this dullnefs proceeds from 
an evennefs in the temper, a conlUncy in our connec- 

• tions. 
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tionsr a folidlty in our taftesy a nnonotony, in (hort, 
which gives a fleepinefs even to pleafure itlelf; while 
levityy caprice* coquetryy keep it awake. BelideSy 
I love coquettes to diftra^tion: coquetry is the charm 
of Ibciety. Beiides, fenti'Dlc women are tirelbmc in the 
long-run. It is a good thing to have fomehody with 
whom you may unbend.”-—** With me,” laid 1 Vo 
,ltim, fintlihg, ■* you may unbend as miith as yqp 
pleale.”—** And that now is what 1 want, what I letk 
in a coquette; tooppole, to lelid, to defend herfelf, if 
podible. Yes, Madam, I would dy you, if I thought 
you capable, of a ierious attachment.”—* Madam,* 
replied the abbe gravely, * this young fop was a dan¬ 
gerous perron.'—* 1 alfuie you, my good friend, he 
was; and I was not long before 1 perceived *t. I 
ti'cated him at (irltas a child, and this al'cendancy of my 
underliandlng over his could not but be very flattering 
at my time of life, but he might be taken from me by 
ibmebody. I began to giow imealy at it. His ab- 
fence put me out of humour; his conneftions raifed 
ray jealoufy. 1 demanded lacriflces, and vyanted to 
impule laws. 

^ •* Well now,” faid he to me*one day when I Wits 
reproaching him for his diflipation, ** would you work 
a little miracle; make me dilcreet at once: I alk no¬ 
thing better.” I underflood very w'cll, that to make 
him diferert^ tiiere was a neceflity for ceaiing to be lb 
inyfelf. I alked him, however, on what this little 
miracle depended. ** On a trifle,” faid he: ^* we 
feem to me to love one another already; the reft is 
eaflly imagined.”—** If wlb loved one another, as you 
lay, but which I do not believe, the miracle would be 
ahvady performed: love alone would have rendered you 
dilcreet.”-—** O, no. Madam, we mufl be juft: I wil- 
' Itngly abandon all other hearts for yours, win or lofe; 
It is the chance or the game, and I willi to run the 
l^azard of it; But yet there is an exchange to make, 
and you cannot in confeienee deiire that I ihould re¬ 
nounce all pleafure for nothing.”—* Madam, inter¬ 
rupted 
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rupted the abbey * the chevalier was not To void ot‘ 
I'enl'e as you fay, and here he realbncd pretty well.— 

* I was allonKhed,' faid the marchionel’^; * but the 
more I perceived he was in the right) the more I en¬ 
deavoured to perfuade him that he was wrong. 1 even 
told Him) as far as 1 can remember) foiiie of the Hneit 
thlttgs in the world on honour) duty, and conjugal 
fidelity: but he paid no regard to them; he pretended 
that honour was only a decorum) marriage a ceremony) 
and the oath of fidelity a compliment) a piece ot pu- 
litenefS) whiffh in reality bound us to nothing. So 
much was faid on one fide and the other, that we began 
to lulc ouiTelves in our ideaS) when on a fudden my hul- 
band arriveil.’ 

‘ hickf Madam!'-* Oh! by great good 

luck, 1 confels : never did hufband come more oppor¬ 
tunely. We were confuied; my blufhes would have 
betrayed me; and) for want of time to rccolleft inyfelf, 
1 laid to the chevalier) ** Hide yourfelf." He retired 
into the cloict of my drefllng-room.*—* A dangerous 
retreat) Madam!'—* It was fo} but this clofethada 
back-door, and I was cal'y about the chevalier's el- 
cape.'—* Madam,' faid the abbe, with his air of re¬ 
flection, * I would lay a wager that the chevalier is ftill 
in the cloCet.'—* Patience,' replied the marchioneis, 

* wc are not come to the unravelling of the plot. My 
hufband accofled me with that air of felf-content which 
appeared always on his countenance; and I, in order to 
conc^pl my embarraflinent from him, ran up hafliiy to 
embrace him with an exclamation of furprile and joy 

** So, you little fool," laid he to me, ** there now, 1 iup. 
pole you are pleafed! You fee me again. 1 am very 
good, to come and pafs the evening with this poor thing. 
You are not aihamed, then, to love your hufband? 
But do you know that it is ridiculous, and that they 
fay that they mull bury us together, or that I mud be 
baniflied from you} that you are good for nothing, 
ever fince you have been my wife j that you drive all 
your lovers into defpair, and that you ought to be pu- 

nifhed 
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iiiAicd for it?”—** I, Su I I drive nobody into de¬ 
pair. Do not you know me; 1 am one of the bell- 
natured women in the world.”—** What an air of lim- 
nlicity! one would believe it. Thusj for exaraplet 
falmene ought to take it for granted that you have not 
played the coquette with him : the chevalier ought to 
be content that you prefer your hufband to him; tjnd 
what a hulband too! A dull inllpid fellow, who has 
not even common fenie: is it not lb ? What a contrail 
to an elegant chevalier!”—** Indeed I form no com- 
parifon between you.”—** 7'he chevalier has wit, vi¬ 
vacity, and grace. How do 1 know but he has the 
gift of tears alfo ? Has he never wept at your knees ? 
You bluih I That is ahnuif a conflllion. Out witlt 


it; tell me?”—** |Iave done,” laid I tq him, or 1 
will leave the iwm.”—** What! do not you fee* that 1 

am joking?”-** Such joking would ddtivc-” 

•* How now! what, angry! You threaten nie too ! 
You may, hut I lliall not be at all al-arnied.”—“ You 
take advantage of my vhtue.”—** Of your virtue? 
Oh, not .at all! I ‘depend only on iny own planet, 
which will not fiiffer me to he made a fool of - 


** And you truft to your plaq-.-t ?”——** I truit fo 
ftrongly in it, 1 depend fo thoroughly tipon it, that I 
defy you to countera£l it. Haik yc, child, 1 have 
known women without number; .and not one, whateve. 
I did, could bring heiTclf to be untrue to me. Ali 
I may fay without vanity, that whtn they love me, 
diey love me heartily, Not*that I am bettei tha« any 
other : 1 do not flatter mylelf lb far ns th't; hut theic 
is a CiviUti je-ne-f^ai-qmit as Molterc fays, which can¬ 
not be explained.” At thefe words, furveying hinth if 
with his eyes, he walked before a glals. ** You lee 
topj** continued he, ** how little redraint I ptit upun 
you. For example; to-night have you any appoint¬ 
ment, any tetf-a iete* I lake my leave. It is merely 
on a fuppolition that you are dil'engaged, that 1 come 
to pafs the evening with*you.”—** However that be,” 
• liud I to him, ** you bad better llay,”—** For the 

greater 
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greater furetyj i* .it not fo Perhaps (b.”—** I • 
thank you: I fee 1 muft fup with you.'*—* Sup then 
quickly«* interrupted the abbe; * the marquis makes me 
impatient: I am in pain till you get up from table j till 
you are retired into your own apartment, and your huf** 
band leaves you there.’—* Well, my dtar abbu, behold, 
mp there, in the moll cruel anxiety I ever experienced in 
my life. My foul ftruggling (I blu/h at it yet) be¬ 
tween fear and defirc. I advance with a trembling 
pace towards tlie clolet of my drefltng-room, to fee at 
laft if my Icars have any foundation: I perceive no¬ 
body there, I think him gone, this perfidious cheva¬ 
lier! but h goo.l lucky I hear Ibniebody fpeaking in a 
low voice in the next room; I draw ncai, I liftcn: it 
w i 5 Liizel lyrnf^lt, with the youngcll of my women. 

It u true,” find he, “ I came here >vith a dcfign 
upon marchionefs, but chance ufts me better than 
love. What a comp'Milbn ' and how mijuft is fortune 1 
v’^our miditfs is well enough; but has file that fliape, 
fh.it air of neatncls, that bloom, that gentility ? You 
a?f, l)y nature, a woman of quality. A wotn.an muft 
' itl'er lie very inodetl, or vtiv vain, t(* have an atteiKh- 
■'lit Oi'vour aste .iiitl tij|iirc* Faith) l.ucy, if theOiaces 
.ii'f made like voii, Venus cannot fliine much at her 
toilette.”-— ‘ Keep your gallamries. Sir, for my lady; 
and icnieinber tiiat file will be here prelcntly.”-- 
“ Oh, no, (lie is with her luifliand} they are the bell 
in rne v.vul l together. 1 even think, God forgive roe I 
thaf I h::ir them faying tender things to each other, 
wouhl be p cafant if he flionld come to pals the night 
with her. Hut howeier that be. Hie does not know 
I’'.at 1 am here, and from this moment, I am no longec 
for her.”-—“ But, Sir, you do not confider; wnat 
will become of ms if they Ihould know it?”—-** X^ke 
courage} I have provided for every tiling^: if to-mor¬ 
row they iiionid fee me go out, it is eafy to give it a 
proper turn.”——** But, Sir, my latly’s htmour' ■ "■ ’* 
*< Stuff: your lady’s honour is mightily concerned in 
it I And after all. If they fhould give her fuch a man 
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> «t my&lff fit much the better* that vrouM bring her 
into fafliion.'*-"* Oh* the voietch!* cried the abbe. 
* Judge my friend*' refumed the marchtonefs* * my 
in^gnation at this difcourfe. 1 was on the point of 
bnrfting out upon them j but fuch a burft of paflion 
would have ruined me: neither my people nor my huf- 
band would have been able to TOrluade themlelves t?,at 
the chevalier came there on Lucy's account. I re- 
Iblved to diifmble: I rang; Lucy appealed} I had 
never ieen her look lb handibme before v for jealou fy 
'embellilhes its objeA* when it cannot make it ugly. 
** Was that one of your mailer's fervants*" laid 1 to 
lier* ** .whom 1 juft now heard talking with you ?"— 
*< Yes* Madam*" replied Ihe with confufion. Let 
him vi^ithdraw this innant* and do not come b%ck till 
he is gone." 1 faid no more; but whether Lucy law 
through me* or fear determined her to lend away the 
chevauer* he retired that inftant* and got out undifeu- 
vered. You may calily judge* my dear abbe* that rny 
door was ever after, fliut againft him ; and that Lucy 
the next day drelTed my head ill* did every thing 
wrong* was good for nothing* put me quite out of pa¬ 
tience* and was difeharged.' ' 

*■ You had reafon* Madam,' cried the abbe* * to 
fay that your virtue has run fome rilks.'—* This is 
not all*' continued llie*' * I fliall now entertain you 
with another adventure. We pafled the fummer every 
yeai* at our country-huule at Corbeil* where we had a 
celebrated painter for our neiglibour, which infpired 
the marquis with the gallant notion of having my por¬ 
trait and his own. You know that it was his foible 
to believe hirafelf beloved by me. He would have us 
reprefented in the fame piece* chained together by 
Hymen with wreaths of flowers. The painter took 
the hint} but being accuftomed to di’aw after nature* 
he defired to have a model for> thp figure of Hymen. 
In the fame village was at that time a young abbf* 
who now and then came to lee us. His flne eyes* his 
loify mouth* his complexion Icarce yet lhaded with the 
c down 
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dovyn of youth, his hAii* of a bright flaxen colour flow¬ 
ing in fmall ringlets on a neck whither than ivory, the 
tender vivacity of his looks, the delicacy and regularity 
of his features, every thing about him leetned fo formed 
for the iiurpol'e, that the marquis prevailed on the abbe 
to confent to ferve as a model to the painter.' 

#At this beginning, the Abbe dc Cbaieauncuf re* 
doubled his attention *, but contained him/elf till the end, 
in order to heai the concluilon ot the (lory. 

* The expielfion to be given to the countenances,* 
continued the niarchionefii, ‘ produced excellent feenes 
between the painter and the marquis. The more iny 
hulband endeavoured to put on an air of iinfibility, the 
more fimple he looked. I'he painter copied faithfully, 
and t]^e martfuis was cniagcd at feeing himfelf painted 
to the life. For ray part, 1 had I'omcthing of mockery 
in my countenance, which the painter imitated as well. 
The marquis fwore, the artift retouclieil without ceaf- 
ing; but be (fill fbiind on the canvas the air of a fly 
baggage and a fool. At lift a dullnels itiztd me; the 
niaiqiiis took it for a loft languor) on his fide he gave 
himfelf a foolifli laugh, which lie called a tender linile, 
and the painter came of for di awing him as he law him. 
We were to proceed next to the figure of Hymen, 
** Come, Sir,” laid the painter to the abbe, ** now 
for the Graces and voluptuoufiief's! Look tenderly on 
the lady) Hill more tendcily.”—Take hrr hand,” 
added my hulband, ** and imagine that you are faying 
to hA*, Fear not, my dear; tliele bands are made of 
flowers) Along, but light. Animateyoiirlelf, then, my 
dear abbe; your countenance has no expreflion in it: 
you have the air of a Hymen benumbed.” Tiie young 
man profited wonderfully by the inftruflions of the 
painter and the marquis. His timidity vaniflied by 
degrees, his mouth wore an amorous linile, his com¬ 
plexion was heightened with a livelier red, his ey'^es 
fparkled with a gentler flame, and his hand preflid mine 
with a tremor which mylllf only could perceive. I inuft 
tell you all, the emotion of his ibul pafled into mine, 

K • and 
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and I viewed the god with much more tendernefs than 
I had done my fpoufe. ** There 1 the very thing,'* 
faid the marquis : ** go on, abbe} admirable—Is not 
it?" faid he to the painter. ** We (hall make Tome- 

thing of this little model.-Come, wife, do not let 

us be call down : I knew very well that it would be a 
ihie piece. There \ you are now juft as I wanted.>-*»— 
Courage, abbe.—Go on, Madam: 1 leave you both 
in the right attitude; do not change it till I return.'* 
As foon as the marquis was gone, my little abbe be> 
came quite heavenly; my eyes devoured his, and yet I 
could not be fatished. The fittings were long, and 
ieemed to us to laft only for a moment. What a 
pity!" faid tlie painter, ** that 1 did not take my lady 
at luch a juncture as this* There is the expremon I 
wiftied fori quite another countenance. Ah, Sir! what 
a pleafure it is to copy you ? You do not flag at all: 
vour features become moi'e and more animated.—No 
anattention. Madam; fix your eyes bn his: my Hymen 
will be a capital figure." When the head of the Hy¬ 
men was finiflied, ** I want. Madam," faid he to me 
one day in my hufband's ablence, I want to retouch 
your portrait. Change places abbe, and take that of the 
marquis.Why lb. Sir?" faid I, blulhing. “ Oh, 
Heavens, Madam! let me alone. I know beft what 


will let you oft* to advantage." I underflood him, and 
the abbe bluflied at it as welt as myfelf. The artifice 
of the painter had a wonderful effeff. The languor 
gave place to the moft touching exprelfion of timfd vo- 
iuptuoulhels. The marquis, at his return, could not 
ceafe admiring this change, which he could not com* 
prehend. ** This is very flranget** faid he j it looks 
as if the picture had animated itlelf.'*——It is the 
clFeA of my colours," replied the painter, coldly, « to 
difplay themlelves thus in proportion as they take 
place. You will lee it quite a dilferent thing in a fliort 
time from what it is now!"—** But my head,** relumed 
the marquis, to me does not leem to improve fo.**— 
** That is eafily accounted for,** replied the artift: 
* *< the 
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** the lineaments are ftronger, and the colours lefs deli* 
cate. But do not be impatient: it will become, in 
time, one of the hneft hulband's heads that ever was 
leen.” 

* When the picture was finiflied, the abbe and my* 
Jelf fell into a profound melancholy. Thofe loft mo* 
m#nts in which our fouls fpoke through our ryes, and 
fliot themfelves into one another, were now no more. 
His timidity and my niodetty laid us under a cruel re* 
iiraint. no longer dared to vilit us lb often, and I 
no longer dared to invite him. 

* In fliort, one day, when he happened to be at our 
houfe, I found him alone motionlefs and penlive, before 
the pi6lure. You are well employed. Sir,” laid 1 to 
him''>***‘ Yas, Madam,” replied hebrilkly, << I am en¬ 
joying the only pleafure that will henceforth be permit¬ 
ted me: I am admiring yourfclf in your pi6fure.”*~> 
“ You are admiring me! That is very gallant!”-— 
“ Ah! I would fay more if 1 dm ft.”—“ Indeed? You 
are content?”—<< Content, Madam! lam enchanted. 
Alas ? why are you not (fill fuch as I fee you in this pic¬ 
ture!”—“ It is pretty well,” intcrtupted I, pretending 
not to underftand him f ** But yours appears to me to be 
better.”—** Better, Madam, mine is as cold as ice.”—- 
** You joke about yourcoldnefs; nothing in the world 
can be more warm.”—<< Ah, Madam! had I but been 
at liberty to fuifer that emotion to difplay itfelf in my 
countenance, which paflcd in my heart, you (hould 
bav^feen quite another thing. But how could I ex* 
prefs what 1 felt in thole moments ? The painter, if 
not the marquis, had his eyes continually upon me. I 
was obliged to afliime a tranquil air. Would yom fee,” 
added he, how 1 lliould have viewed you, if we had 
been without wltnelTes ? Give me once moie that hand 
which I prefled not without trembling, and let us re¬ 
fume the fame attitude.”—Would you believe it, my 
friend, 1 had the ciiriofity, the coinplaifance, and if 
you pleafe, the weaknefs, to let my hand drop into his. 
I mull confefs, 1 never faw any thing fo tender, fo paf* 
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iionate» fb touching as the figure of my little abb^, at 
this flangerous conference. Voluptuoufncfs fmiled on 
his lip8> itcfiie iparkled in his eyesj and all the flowers 
ot the fpi'ing teemed to blow on his beautiful cheeks. 
He pi’cfled iny hand againil his heart* and I felt it beat 
with a vivacity that communicated itfelf to mine,”— 
“ Yes,” laid I, endeavouring to difi’einble my confii* 
lion, ** that would be more exprcffive, I cunfels, but it 
would no longer be the figure ot Hymen.”—“ No Ma¬ 
dam, no; it would be that of Love: bti^ Hymen at 
your feet ought lo be no other than Love hinilllf.” At 
thcle wonis he le med to foiget himfelt, and thought 
himfelt in reality tlu god whole image he reprcfenterl. 

* By good luck 1 had Ihll ftiength enough left to be 
in a pafficn: the poor cieature, lliocked and confoijnded, 
took my emotion tor anger, and loft, in alking my par¬ 
don, the moft favourable moment to oftend ine with 
impunity.’—* Ah, Madam!' cried the Abbe de Cha- 
teauncuf, * is it pollible that I have been luch a fool 1* 
—■‘How now?’ relumed the Maichioncfs. ‘Alas! 
this little tool was 1!’—‘You! impofliblei’—‘It 
was I, I mytelf, nothing more certain. You icial my 
own ftory to my remembrance. .Ciucl woman! had I 
known but wliat I know now’—‘ My old fi iend, you 
Would have had too great an advantage; and tids pru¬ 
dence which you now extol fo highly would have made 
but a feeble lefiflance.'—‘ I am confounihd’ ciied the 
"abbe, ' 1 fhall niver forgive inylelf as long as 1 live.’ 
—‘ Conlblc yoiirlelf, for it is time,' replied thecnar- 
chiunciS, imiling; ‘ but confefs that there is a great deal 
of good tuii in virtue itfelf, and that thole ladies who 
have the moft, ought to judge lei's feverelyof them who 
have not hud enough. 


THE TWO UNFORTUNATE LADIES. 

N the convent of the viiitation of Cl ... . had for 
I'omc fhoi t time retired the Marchionefs of Clarence. 
.The calm and lercnity which fhe faw reign in this foli- 
tude> did but render more lively and bitter the grief 


I 
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that confumcd her. * How happyfaui (he, 'are tliofe 
innocent doves, which have taken their flight towards 
heaven! Life is to them a cloudlefs day} they know 
neither the forrows nor pleafures of the world.' 

Aniidltthefe pious maidens, whole happincis flie en> 
vied, one only, named Lucilia, Teemed to her to be 
p^live and pining. Lucilia, lUll in the bloom of her 
youth, had that Ityle ot beauty which is the image of 
a feniible heait; but forrow and tears had taken off its 
frelhnefs, like a rofe which the I'un has witherctl, but 
which leaves us (f ill capable of judging, in its languifli- 
ing ftatc, ot all the beauty it had in the morning. There 
J«M:ms to be a dumb language between tender fouls. The 
inarchiunefs read in the eyes ol this aflli61:ed fair-one 
what nobody had dilcovered there betore. So natural is it 
to thf unhappy to complain, and love their partners in 
affliflion I She took a liking to Lucilia. Fiiendfliip, 
which in the world is hardly a ientiment, in thecloifler 
is a paflion. 'I'hcir connection in a fliuit time became 
very intimate, but on boil) lidcs a concealed foriow 
puifoned its Iweetnel’s. They were fometimes a whole 
hour (ighing together, without prcfuming to alk each 
other tile feerct ot t|)eir grids. The marchionefs at 
lall bloke the filence. 

* A mutual cunldiion,' faid flic,' would fpare us per-, 
haps a great deal of uneaiiuels: we ftifle our fighs on 
both (ides ; ought IriendHir) to keep any thing a iecret 
from the breall wheie a mutual friendlhip is found ?* 
At (hefe words a modefl bliifli animated the ieatures of 
Lucilia^ and the veil of her eye-lids dropped over her 
line eyes. ‘Ah! why,’ replied the March lond’s, ‘ why 
thisblufli? Is it the effe^ of flianie ? Is it thus tha^the 
thought of happincTs ought to colour beauty. Speak my 
Lucilia, pour out your heart into the bolbrn of a friend 
more, without doubt, to be lamented th'in yutiilell, but 
who would confole heri'elt for licr own haj'pincTs, if flie 
could but (often yours.’—* Wiiat is it you alk of me. 
Madam, I fhare all your (brrows, but 1 have nene of 
my own to conflde to you. The alteration of my health 
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is the only caule of that languor into which you me 
plunged. I am decaying infenfibly; and, thanks to 
Heaven, my end approaches.' She ipoke thefe lalf 
words with a linile, at wliich the marchiuncis was 
greatly alfc^led. * Is that, then,' laid llic, < youronly 
coniblation? yet, though impatient to die, you will not 
contefs to me what it is that retideis life odious to yon. 
How long have you been hertS'’—Five years, Madam.' 

‘ Was you brought hither by compuiiion ?’—‘ No, 
Madam, by realbn, by Heaven, which was pleated 
to attrafi my heart entirely to itl'elf.’—‘ That heart, 
then, was attached to the world ?'—* Alas! yes, for 
Sts own panilhment.’—‘ Finiili.'—‘ I havetold you all.* 
—* Were you in love Lucilia, and had the fortitude to 
bury yourfelf alive ? Was it fome perfi^jlious wr^l'ch 
whom you have abandoned?’—‘The molt viituous, 
molt tender, and mod valuable of mmkind. Aik no 
more: you fee the guilty tears that (teal from my eyes; 
all the wounds of iny heart open afrefli at tiie thought.' 

No, my dear Lucilia, it is not a time for us now to 
keep any thing a fecret. I would penetrate into the in> 
moft recenfes of your heart, in order to pour conlolatiun 
into it: believe me, the poifon grief exhales nor but 
by complaints; flint up in lilence, it oiily becomes the 
more violent.’—‘ You will have it, Madam ^ Weep 
then over the unfortunate Lucilia j weep over her life, 
and fliortly over her death. 

* Scarce had 1 appealed in the woikl, when this fatal 
beauty attrafled the eyes of a bckle and imprudent 
youth, whole homage could not dazzle me. One man 
alone, yet in the age of innocence and candour, taught 
me that I was lenlihle of love. The equality of our 
years, birth, fortune; the connexion alfo between our 
lamilies; and above all, a mutual inclination had united 
us to each other. My luvci* lived only fur me: he faw 
with pity this immenfe void of the w<irld, where plea- 
fure is onlv a fhadow, where love is but a gleam j 

oiir hearts full of themfelves. But I lolb my. 

ielf. Ah, Madam, wliat do you now oblige me to call 

to 
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Tominil”-—< What, my dear, do you reproach your> 
it If for having been juil? When Ifeaven has formed 
two virtuous and Icnfihle hearts, does it make it cri* 
tninal in them to feek each other, to attraff, to capti* 
vate reciprocally? It fo, why has it made them — 
* it formed, no doubt, with plealure that heart in 
wtveh mine loft it felt; where virtue took place of rea- 
ion, and where 1 law nothing that was a ie])roach to 
nature. Oh, Madam, who was ever loved like me! 
Would you believe that 1 was oI)liged to I'pare my 
lover's delicacy even the conteflion of thoie tender in- 
quietudes which fometimes afflict love? He would 
have deprived liimfeU ot life, it I.ucilia had been jea¬ 
lous of it. When he perceived in my eyes any mark 
of ibriow, it; was to him as if all nature had been 
eclipfe^ : he fuppoled himfelf always the caufc, and re¬ 
proached himi'elf for all my faults. 

* It is but too eafy to judge to what excefs the moft 
amiable of men mull have been loved. Inttreft, which 
diftolves ail ties except thofe of love, inti reft diiimited 
our families: a fatal law-iuit, commenced ngainft my 
mother, was to us the aeia and lource of our misfor¬ 
tunes. The mutual patted of our friends railed itl'elf 
as an eternal barrici between us: we were obliged to 
give over feeing each other. The letter which he wrote 
to me will never be effaced out of my memoiy. 

♦* Every thing is loft to me, my dear Lucilia: they 
tear from me my only liappincfs. 1 am juft come from 
throwing myfelf at iny father’s feet, I am juft come 
from conjuring him, bathing him at the fame time with 
my tears, to give over this fatal law-luit. He received 
me as a child. I protefted to him that your fortune 
was facred to me, that niy own would become odious. 
He has treated my difintcriftednels as a folly. Mankinil 
conceive not that there is Ibmething above riches : and 
yet what fhould I do with wealth if 1 lofe you ? They 
lay that one day 1 lhall be glad they did not liften tq 
me. If 1 believed that age, or what they call realbn, 
could fo far debale my Ibul, 1 fliould cealc to live from 
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this moment} terrified at what was to come* NO} my 
dear Lucilia, noj all I have or afk is yours. The 
laws would in vain give me a part of your inheritance; 
my laws are in my heart} and iny father there ftands con- 
xlemiied. A thoufand pardons for the uneafinefTes he 
occaftons you \ Pray God that 1 offer up no criminal 
wilhes) I could cut off from my own days to add to iny 
father's; but* if ever I am matter of thole riches he is 
now accumulating} and with which he would overload 
me in fpite of myfelf} ample reparation fnall be made 
for all. But yet I am deprived of you.* They will 
difpofe} perhapS} of the heart which you have given 
me. Ah I beware of ever confenting to it: think, that 
my life is at ftakC} think, that our oaths are written in 
heaven. But can you withftaiid the imi'frious will of 
a mother ? I (liudder at the thought; (peak comfort to 
mt} in the name of the moft tender love." 

* Vouanfwered hini} without doubt.'—< YeS} Ma¬ 
dam ; but in a very few words. 

** r upbraid you with nothing. I am unhappy} but 
I know how to be fo: leain from me to fuffer." 

* The law-iuit} however} was begun} and cai'i'Icil 
on with heat. One day} alas! one terrible day; while 
my mother was reading with indignation aincmoiial 
publifhed againd hei*} Tomebody aiked to i'peak with 
me. Who is it?” laid flie; let them come in." 
* The feivant} confounded} hefitates for fome tiniC} 
Hammers in his anfwers, and concludes by confefTing 
that he wps charged with a billet to me. ** Fo; my 
daughter! from whom ?" I was prefent; judge of iny 
fituation ; jvidge of the indignation of my motlKr when 
file heard the name of the Ion of the perfon whom fhe 
called her perfecutor. If fhe had vouchfafed to re,ad 
the billet} which Aie lent back without opening, per¬ 
haps fhe had been moved by it. She would have icen, 
at lead} the extreme purity of our fentiments: but 
whether the vexation into which this law.fuit had 
plunged her, required only an opportunity to vent it- 
feU} or that a fecret correfpondence between her daugh. 
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trr and her enemies was in her eyes a real crime, thei e 
arc no reproaches with which I was not loaded. 1 fell 
down confounded at iny mother's feet, and Inbmitted 
to the humiliation of her upbiaidings, as if I had de- 
i'erved them. It was determined on the ipot that I 
fliuuld go and conceal in a cloiller what (lie called my 
fh»me and her own. Being brought here tiieday after, 
ciders wire given not to lufFcr me to fee any body} 
and 1 was here three whole months, as it my family 
and the world had bein entiiely annihilated to me. 'i'he 
firft and only vifit I r>.ceivid was my mothei's : I pre- 
f.igcd from her embraces the I'entence the was going to 
pionouiice. ** 1 am mined," laid (lie to me, as loon 
we were alone: iniquity has prevailed ; I have luU my 
law-fuit, and with it all means of eltablidiing you in 
the world. Scarce enough remains for my (on to iup> 
port himlelt according to his biith. As to you, my 
daughter, God has called you here; heie you muft live 
and die: to-morrow you take the veil.” At thetc 
wojds, whi( h were Itieiigthencd by the cold and abfolute 
tone in wliich they were pronounced, niy heait was 
ftruck, and my tongue frozen j my knees gave way 
beneath me, and 1 teU fenlilcts on the ground. Nly 
mother called tor alTllfance, and laid hold or that oppor* 
tunity to withdraw iierlelf (rum my tears. Wntn I 
was come to myleil again, 1 found mylelf rurroundeil 
with thole pious danilels, whole companion 1 was to 
be, and who invited me to partake with them the fweet 
tranquility of their condition. But that (late, lb for> 
tunatc for an innocent and dilengaged (uiil, prelented 
to iny eyes nothing but llruggle'>, jierjuries, and re- 
morle. A dreadful abyl's was going to be opened be¬ 
twixt my lover and me; I found iny better patt torn 
from me; I faw no longer any thing around me but 
(ilence and vacuity; and in (his iminenfe fulitudc, in 
this renunciation of all nature, I found mylelf in the 
prefence of Heaven, with my heart full of the lovely 
obje£l, which it was neceflarv 1 lliould forget for its 
fake. Tilde holy danilels told me, with the llrongelt 

conui6\ioU| 
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conviAiotif all that they knew of the vanities of the 
world t but it was not to the world that 1 was attached; 
the moft horrible defait would have Teemed a ravifhing 
abode with the raan whom 1 had left in that world which 
to me was nothing. 

‘ I delired to fee my mother again: (he pretended at 
iirft to have taken my Twouning tor a natural accident. 

No, Madam, it is the ctfL6l of the violent fituation 
into which you have thrown me j for it is no longer 
time to feign. You have given me life, you may take 
it from mej but. Madam, have you conceived me only 
as a vi£lim devoted to the torment of a lingering death f 
and to whom is ii you TacriAce me ? Not to God. I 
feel that be rejefts me: the Almighty demands only 
pure viAims, voluntary TacriAces; he is jealous of the^ 
offerings made him, and the heart which preJents itlelt 
to him ought thenceforward to be his alone. If vio¬ 
lence drags me to the altar, perjury and facrilege at¬ 
tend me theie.”—What fay you, wretched girl?"— 

A terrible truth, which del'pair forces fiom me. Yes, 
Madam, my heart has given itfelf away without your 
conleiit j innocent or culpable, it is no longer mine j God 
only can break the band by which it is tied.”—Go, 
unworthy daughter, go and ruin yourfelf; I will never 
acknowledge you mere.”—“ Dear mother, by your 
own blood, abandon me not; fee my tears, my defpair j 
fee hell o|jen at my feet!”—Is it in this light, then, 
that a fatal pafllon makes thee view theafylum of honour, 
the tranqtiil port of innocence? What, is there';then 
but the world in thy eyes ? Know, however, that this 
world has but one idol, intereA. All our homages are 
for the fuccefsful: oblivion, defertion, and contempt, 
ate the portion of the unfortunate.” 

** Ah, Madam* feparate from that corrupt multitude 
the man--” Whom you love, is it not fi ? I know 
all that he can have laid to you. He is no accomplice in 
tlie iniquity of his father; he difclaims it, he com¬ 
plains to you of it; he will repair the injury done you! 
Vain promiles j the Aiie fpeeches of a young man, which 

will 
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*.vlll be forgot to-morrow. But were he conftant in 
his pailion^ and faithful in his promifes, his father is 
young, he will grow old, for the wicked grow old; 
and in the mean time love becomes extinA, ambition 
prompts, duty commands; rank, alliance, fortune, 
prclent theinfelves to him, and the credulous, beguiled 
maid, becomes the public talk. Such is the lot that 
awaited you: your mother has prcfervec.! you from it. 
1 now colt you Ibme tears, but you will one day hlefs 
me for it. l.leave you, my daughter: prepare yoiirlelf 
for the facrihce which God icquires of you. The 
mon* painful this facrifice, the more w'orthy will it be 
of Him.” 

* In a word, Madam, I was obliged to relblvc. I 
took this veil) tliis bandage; 1 entered the path of pe¬ 
nitence ; and, during the time of probation, in which 
we arc yet free, I flattered myrelf with the hopes of 
fubduing myl'elf, and attributed my irrelolutiun and 
wcaknefs folcly to the fatal libei ty of having it in my 
power to return. I thought the time long till 1 could 
bind iny/clf by an irrevocable oath. I took tliat oath; 
I renounced the world; an cai'y matter. But, alas; I 
renounced alfo my lo^r, and that was more than re¬ 
nouncing my life. On pronouncing thole vows, my 
foul fluttered on my lips, as if ready to leave me. 
Scarce had I Ifrength enough to drag me to the foot 
of the altar; whence they we;e obliged to cany me away 
as dead. My mother came to me tranfported with a 
cruel*joy.—Pardon me, my God; 1 refpeft, I love 
her ftill; 1 will love her to my lali galp.' Thefc words 
of Lucilia were interrupted by fighs, and two rivulets 
of tears overflowed her face. 

* The lacrilice was now compleated,' refumed Ihe 
after a long filence: * I was the Almighty’s, I was 
no longer my own. All fenlual ties were now to be 
broken: I was become dead to the earth; I prefumed 
to believe it. But what was my terrror, on fearching 
into the abyfs of my own foul! I there Hill found love, 
but a frantic and cryninal love; love covered with 

• Ihaine 
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ihaine and defpair } love rebelling againft Heaveni 
m^ainll nature) againft inylelf*; love coni'umed by re¬ 
gret* torn with remorfe, and transformed into rage. 
** What have I done!" cried 1 to myfelf a thouiand 
times; ** what have I done 1 Tliis adored man, 
whom I mutt fee no raore* prefents himlelf to my 
imagination in ail his charms." The happy knot 
which was to have made us one* all the moments of 
a delicious life, all the emotions of two hearts which 
death alone would have ieparated, prefentfd themfelves 
to my dilh'a^led foul. Ah, Madam, how giievous 
was the image! There is nutliing which I have not 
done in order to blot it fiotn my memory. For ihele 
live years paft have I by turns banilhed it from my 
light, and leen it recur without ccafing. 'In vain do I 
fmk myi'eif in ilcep, which only revives it in my mind; 
in vain do 1 abftra^l myielf in folitude, where it awaits 
me: I find it at the foot of the altar, I bear it into 
the hofom of God himlelf. Meantime tliat Cjod, who 
is the father of mercies, has at length taken pity on 
me. Time, leafun, pmance, have weakened the Hilt 
ihocks of this criminal palhun, but a paintnl languor 
has lucceeded. I feel myfelttdying eveiy moment, 
and the thought that I am drawing near to my grave is 
iny ible conlblation.* 

* Oh, my dear Lucilial* ciied the maichionefs, after 
hearing her, * which of us is moll to lie pitied I Love 
has been the caufe both of your misfortunes and mine; 
but you loved the tendereft, the moll faithful, themioft 
grateful of men; and I the mull pt i (idious, the moft un¬ 
grateful, the moft cruel. You devoted youilelf to Hea¬ 
ven, I delivered up myielf to a villain ; your retreat was 
a triumph, mine is a reproach *. people lament you, love 
you, and rclpe6l you j but me they revile and traduce. 

* Of all lovers, the moft paflionate before marriage 
was the Marquis of Clarence. Young, amiable, le* 
ducing to the higheft degiee, he promiled a moft happy 
dilpofition. He feeined to pdflefs all the virtues, as 
he really did ail the graces. The docile eafe of his 
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tiiinper received in fo lively a manner the imprelHon of 
virtuous fentiments, that they Teemed as iT they couldll 
never have been effaced. It was too eafy for himf - 
alas! to infpire me with the paffion which he had him* 
felf, or at leaft thought he had for me. All the con* 
veniences, which make great matches, conTpired with 
this mutual inclination} and my parents, who had 
Jet'n it riling in my boTom, conlcnted to crown it. 
Two years paffed in the tenderell union. O, Paris! 
O theatieo^ vices! O dreadful rock of love, innocence, 
and virtue! My hufband, who till then had been hut little 
converfant with thole of his own age, and that mciely 
to amufe himfell, as he laid, with their irregularitic’s 
and follies, inihihed inlenfihly the pnifon of their ex* 
amplj^. The noii'y preparation for (heir infipid meet* 
ings, the mylterious confidence of their adventures, 
the proud recitals of their empty pleilhrcs, the cum- 
mendations lavilheii on their wurtlilels conquells, all 
excited his curiolity. The fweetncls of an innocent 
and peaceful union had no longer the fame charms lor 
him. I had mylelf no other taknis than thole which 
a viituous education bellows; 1 perceived that he re¬ 
quired more in me. • “ I am undone,” laid 1 to niy- 
lelf, my hcait is no longer a lufficlent return for 
his.V Indeed lus attentions from that time were no' 
thing more than complailance; he no longer preferred 
thole converfations, thofe private intei views, fo deli¬ 
cious to me, to the ebb and flow of a ttimultuous fo* 
ciety. He himfelf perfuaded me to abandon mylelf to 
clifllpation, only in order to authorife him to be aban¬ 
doned. 1 became more prelfing, and reffrained him. 

I took the refolution of leaving him at liberty, that 
he might willi for me, and lee mr again with pleafure, 
after a comparifon which I thought muff be to my ad¬ 
vantage ; but young corrupters i‘ei/cd that lb\il, un¬ 
fortunately too flexible; and fiom the inllant he had 
fleeped his lips in the poifoned cup, his intoxication 
was without remedy, and his wandering without re¬ 
turn. 1 wanted to recal him; but it was too late. 

L *“ Yott 
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“ You dellroy yourfelf, my dear,** faid I to him'j 
•** and though it be dreadful to me to lee a hulband 
torn from nie who formed all my delight, yet it is 
more for your fake than my own that 1 lament your 
error. You leek happinefs where it is raoft afluredly 
not to be found. Falle delights, (hameful pleafuies, 
will never fatisly your Ibul. The art of fcJucing and 
deceiving is the whole of that worldly art that now 
charms you; your wife knows it not, and you know 
it no better than Ihe: that infamous fcjiool is not 
formed for our hearts; yours lufFcis itfelf to be loll in 
it's intoxication; but it will lall only for a time; the 
illulion will vanilii like a dream j you will return to me, 
and lind me lliil the fame; an indulgent and faithful 
love waits voui rt,turn, and all will be forgotten.. You 
will have luiths*!' rcpioach nor complaint to fear from 
me: happy if 1 can conlble you, for all the chagrins 
which you may have occalioncd me! But you, who 
know the value of virtue, and have tailed of her 
charms} you, whom vice lliali have plunged from one 
abyis into another; you, whom it lliall difmifs per¬ 
haps v^ith contempt, to conceal at home with your 
wife the languilhing days of a pitmature old age, your 
Ibul a prey to ciucl remorfe, how will you reconcile 
yourlill to yoiirlelff how will you be able ilill toVdilh 
the pure plealiiie of being beloved by me; Alas ! my 
love itfeif will be your punillnnent. The more lively 
alio and tender that love will be, the more humiliating 
will it be tor you. It is this, my dear marquis,*it is 
this that grieves and overpowers me. Ceal'e to love 
me, if you pleail} I can forgive you, lince 1 have 
ceafed to be agreeable: but never render yourielf un¬ 
worthy of my rrndci nek's, and contrive at leall not to 
be obliged to blulh before me.” Would you believe it, 
my deal Lucilia? a piece of raillery was all his anfwer. 
He told me that 1 talked like an angel, and that what 
i had faid defcived to be committed to writing. But 
feeing my eyes brimful of tears, “ Nay, do not play 
the child I laid he to me i “ 1 love you} you know it; 

I'ulTer 
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fitflTer me to amufe myfelf* and be aflured that nothing 
attaches me.** 

* However, fome officious friends failed not to in« 
form me of every thing that could grieve and confound 
me. Alas! my hulband himlelf in a ffiort time defifted 
from keeping himfelf under my mftraint, and even frain 
flattering me. 

* I fliall not tell you, my dear Lucilia, the many 
marks of humiliation and difgtift that I endured. Your 
griefs in comparilbn of mine would even appear light 
to you. Imagine, if pollible, the fituation of a vir. 
tuous and feeling foul, lively and delicate to cxcefs, re¬ 
ceiving every day new outiages from the only objeft of 
its affection ; Rill living lor him alone, when he lives no 
lunger for h^*, when he is not afliamcd to live for ob¬ 
jects devoted to contempt. I ipare yciir delicacy the 
moft horrible part of this piflure. Rejected, aban¬ 
doned, facrificed by my hofband, I devoiii'ed my grief 
in filence: and if I afforded Ibine profligate companies a 
topic of ridicule, a more jull and coinpafllonate public 
conlbled me with its pity; and I enjoyed the foie good 
which his vice could not take from me, a fpotlcls cha¬ 
racter. I have fince loR that, my dear Lucilia. The 
wickednefs of the women, whom my example humbled, 
could not bear to fee me irreproachable. They inter¬ 
preted, according to their wllhes, my Ibiitude and ap¬ 
parent tranquility: they aferibed to me as a lover, the 
nrft man who had the Impudence to conceive that he 
was^vell received by me. My hulband, to whom my 
prelence was a continual reproach, and who found him¬ 
felf not yet fiifficicntly at liberty, in oidcr to rid hiin- 
ielf of my importunate grief, took the firR pretext that 
was prelented to him, and baniOied me to one of his 
country-feats. Unknown to the world, far from the 
fight of my misfortunes, I at leaft enjoyed in ibiitude 
the liberty of indulging my grief; but the cruel man 
caufed it to be notified to me, that I might chufe a con¬ 
vent ; that his feat of Florival was fold, and that I 
«iuR retire from tlience.'—* Florival! interrupted Lu- 

^ cilia. 
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€ilia» in a violent emotion. * That was the place of 
tny exile,' refumed the niarchionefs. * Ah, Madam! 
what name have you pronounced !'—* The name of 
my hulband before he acquired the marquiiate of Cla¬ 
rence.’--* What do I hear! Oh, Heaven! oh, juft 
Heaven! is it poilible ?’ cried Lucilia, throwing her- 
lelf upon the bolbin of her friend. * What is the mat¬ 
ter ! what troubles you! what fudden revolution ! Lu- 
cilia, recover your fenles.’—‘ How, Madam 1 is Flo- 
rival then the perfidious wretch, the villain, who be¬ 
trays and difhonours you !’---* Do you know him ?'— 

* Ir is the man. Madam, whom I adored, whom 1 
have mourned for thefe five years paft} the man who 
would have had iny lalt fighs* What fay you 

* It is he. Madam! Alas, what had h^n my^lotl’ 
At thele words Lucilia, bowing her face to the ground, 

* Oh, my G(k 1!’ faid llie, * oh, my God! it was thou 
who ftretched'ft out thine hand towards me.* The mar- 
chionefs was confounded, and unable to recover from 
her aftonifliment. * Doubt it not,' faid fhe to Lucilia ; 

* the defigns of Heaven are vifibly inanifetted upon us: 
it brings us together, inl'pites us with a mutual confi¬ 
dence, and opens our hearts tot.each other, as two 
fources of light and conl’o'tation. Well, my worthy 
and tender friend, let us endeavour to forget at once 
both our misfortunes, and the pcil'on who occafioned 
them.* 

From this time the tendernefs and intimacy of their 
friendfhip cncreal'ed to the higheft degree: their Soli¬ 
tude had pical'ures known only to the unfortunate. 
But, in a little time, this calm was interrupted by the 
news of the danger which ilireatened the marquis. His 
diflipations colt him his life. At the point of death 
he alkcd for his viiiuous wife. She teats herfelf from 
the arms of her fotiurn companion i haltcns to him} 
arrives; and finds him expiring. * Oh von, wliom 1 
have lb gieatly and f'ociuellv injured,' faid he to her on 
recollei5ting her, * fee the fruit of iny irregularities ; 
tee the dreadful itroke which the hand of hath in- 

fliaed 
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fllAed upon me. If I am yet worthy of your pity» 
raife up to Heaven your innocent voice^ and lay my 
temorfe before it.' The di(tra£led wife would have 
thrown herfelf on his bofom. * Stand off,* laid he; 
* I fliudder at myi'elf} my breath is the blaft of death:' 
adding after a long filence. * Do you know me again in 
this Hate to which my crimes have reduced me ? Is this 
that pure Ibiil that iifed to mix itielf with thine? Is 
this that half of thyfelf ? Is this that nuptial bed that 
received roe when worthy of thee ? Perfidious friends} 
detcliable enchant! eHls; come, l'ce» andHiudder! Obf 
my foul! who will deliver thee from tiiis hideous pri- 
fon ?—Sir,' laid he to his phyrician, * have I long to 
live? My pains aie intolerable. Leave me not, my 
generous friend; 1 Ihould fail, but for thee, into the 
molt'dreadful defpair .... Cruel death, compleat, 
coni pleat the expiation of my life. There arc no evils 
which I do not deler\e: I have betrayed, diflionoured, 
bafely perlecuted innocence and virtue itl'elf.' 

The marchionefs, in tiie agonies of grief, made 
every moment new efforts to throw herfelf on the bed, 
from which they endeavoured to remove her. At lalt 
the unhappy man expired; his eyes fixed upon her, 
and his voice died away in afking her pardon. 

'^he only confblation the marchionefs was capable 
of, arofc from that religious confidence with which fb 
good a death inlpired her. * He was,' faid fhe, *inore 
weak than wicked, and more frail than culpable. The 
woi^d led him aflray by its pleafures; God brought 
him back again by afHiffiuns: he has challiied and 
pardons him.••-Yes, my hufband, my dear Clarence,* 
ciied file, * now difencumbertd of the ties of blood 
and the world, thou waitelt me in the bofom of thy 
God.' 

Her foul filled with thefe holy ideas, fhe went to join 
hir f riend, whom file found at the foot of the altar. 
Lucil ia's heart was rent w'itiiin her at the relation of 
this cruel and viituous death. They wept together 
for the lafl time j and Ibme time after, the marchionefs 
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confecrated to God, with the fame vows as Lucilia, 
that htart, thole charms, thofe virtues, of which the 
world was unworthy. 

ALL OR NOTHING. 

A t that time of life when it is lb agreeable to be 
a widow, Cecilia could not help thinking of a 
frelli engagement. Two livals dilputeil her choice. 
One, niodelt and plain, loved only hei ^ the other, art¬ 
ful and vain, was above all things fond of himlelf. 
The ftid had the confidence of C'erilia} Ithc llcond 
had her love. Cecilia was unjuli, you will fay: not 
at all. Plain folks lugleit themlelves} they think, 
that in order to phafe, it is lufRcient to love with fin- 
cerity, and to convince otheis of their love^. Rut theie 
are few difpofitions which do not require a ‘little oiaia- 
nienl. A man without ait in the tnidlf of the woild, 
is like a lady at the opera without rouge. 

Eiaffus, with his ufual franknefs, had faid to Ceci¬ 
lia, * I love you!' and fium that time loved her as if 
fho had breathed nothing elle: his love was his life. 
Floiicourt had lendeied himlelf agieeable by thofe lit. 
tie gallantries which have the air of pretending to no¬ 
thing. Among the attentions whicli he paid to Ceci¬ 
lia, he chole, nut the moll padionate, but the moll Ic- 
duciiig. Nothing utfciled, nothing grave : he appealed 
lb much the nioie amiable, as he leemed nut to intend 
it. She pitied Kraftus; did not know an honeltcr 
man: it was pity that it was impofllblc to love him. 
She dreaded Floiicouit; he was a dangerous creature, 
and would perhaps he the min of a woman } hut how 
was it poinhie to defend one's fell ? However, Ihe 
would not deceive Ei.illus. biie muft confels the whole 
to him. 

* I edeem you, Eiadiis,' laid Cecilia to him, * and 
I am fenlible you meiit mote. But the heart has its 
capiiccs; my own eltlTents fiom iny icaion.'—-* 1 un- 
derltand you, Madam,' replied Eiaftus, containing 
kimfelf, but with teais in his eyes, * your realon pleads 

* fur 
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for mcj but your heart for another.’—** I confefs if, 
and not without regret: I flioulcl be to blaiiie, if 1 
were free; but there is no aniweiing for inclination.* 
---* Very well, Madam: 1 will love then alone; I fliall 
derive the more gluty from it.’—* But there, now, is 
the veiy thing I would not have.’---* Nor I neither; 
but that is to no purpole.’---* And wh.it is to become 
of you.’--* Whatever Love and Nature plealV.’—-* You 
(liftrefs me, Eraihis, by thus ahandor.ing yourfelf.'--- 

* I muif abandon niyiUI, when 1 cannot help it.’—> 

* How unhappy am I in having ever known you - 

* Indeed you had need complain; it is a terrible mis¬ 
fortune to be beloved Yes, it is a misfortune to 
have caufe to reproach one's Llf on account of a man 
we efteem.'-|-* You, Madam! you have nothing to 
reproach yourfelf. An honed man may complain of :i 
coquette who tiifles with him; or lather, fhe is un¬ 
worthy of his complaints and regiet; but what wrongs 
have you committed ? Have you employed any feducing 
arts to attraff me; any complaifance to retain me? 
Did 1 confult you about loving you ? Who obliges you 
Co think me amiable ? Follow your own inclination, 
and I will follow m.hie. Be not afraid that 1 (liall 
plague you.'—* No, but you will plague yoiufelf; 
for, jn fliort, you will lee me.’—* What! would you 
be cruel enough to foibid me your fight ?’—* Far from 
it, I afliire you; but I wifli to fee you eafy, and as 
my heft friend.’—* Friend, let it be; the name figniiies 
nothing.'—* But the name is not enough; I would 
bring you back in reality to that fentiment, fo pure, 
fo tender, and lo lolid, to that friendfhip which 1 feel 
for you.’—‘ Well, Madam, you may love me as you 
pleafe; pray now permit me to love you as I can, and 
as much as 1 can. 1 only drfire the liberty of being 
unhappy after my own manner.’ 

The obifinacy of Fralfus grieved Cecilia; but, af¬ 
ter all, (lie had done her duty: fo much the worfe for 
him if he loved her (fill. She gave herfelf up, there¬ 
fore, without concern or reproach, to her inclinatioa 

for 
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for Floricourt. The mott refined gallantry was put 
in praflice to captivate her. Floricourt iucceeoed 
without difficulty. He knew how to pleafe, thought he 
lovedi ai^d was happy^ if he had cholen to be fb. But 
felf-love is the bane of love. It was but a trifle in 
Floricourt's eyes to be loved more than every thing elfe; 
he wanted to be loved Iblely, without refirve or parti" 
cipation. It is true that he fet the example: he had 
detached himfelf for Cecilia from a prude whom he 
had ruined, and a coquette wlio ruined him j he had 
broke off with five or fix of the vaincft*and foolifheft 
young fellows in the world. He I'upped no where but 
at Cecilia's, where it was delicious fupping; and he 
had the goodnels to think of her amidfi; a circle of wo> 
men, nut one of whom equalled her either in grace or 
beauty. Such uncommon proceedings, not to'fpeak 
of met it (till nioie uncommon, had not tlu-y a right to 
cxa£l from Cecilia the moft abfolute devotion! 

In the mean time, as he was not iiifficiently in love 
to be at all deficient in addreis, he took care not to 
fufler his pretenfions to appear at fit ft. Never had man 
befoi'e conqueft been inoie cumplaifunt, more docile, 
lefs afluming, than Floricourt; Jbiit from the moment 
he faw himlcif maftcr of her heart, he became its ty^ 
rant. Difficult, imperious, jealous, he wanted tq pof. 
lei's alone all the faculties of Cecilia's fbul. He could 
not lb much as permit her one idea except his own, 
much lels a thought which came not from him. A 
deciflve tafte, a ftriil connc6Vion, was lure to dify^eafe 
him i but his meaning was to be guelTed at. He would 
force her to alk him a hundred times over what he 
was thinking of, or what had put him out of humour: 
and it was never but as a favour that he confclled at 
laft that I'uch a thing had diipleafed him, or I'uch a 

R erfon made him dull. In (hurt, as foon he law that 
is will was a law, he declared it without ceremony: 
and it was I'ubmitted to without op])orition. It was 
but a linall matter to require of Cecilia the I'acrifice of 
thofe pleaiures wliich naturally prclimtod themlelves: 

he 
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gave birth to them the oftener) on purpose to fee 
them lacrificeil to him. He /poke with traniport of 
R play or an entertainment; he invited Cecilia to it; 
^d they fettled the paity with ladies of his own 
naming; the hour came, they weic diefled, the horles 
put to; he changed his deiign, and Cecilia was obliged 
to pretend a head-ach. He pitfcnted her a (l)c~h'itnd, 
whom he introduced as an adot able woman j fhe was 
found fuch ; an intimacy was contraflcd. A week af* 
ter, he confelled he had been deceived j fhe was affefted, 
inlipid, or giddy! and Ctciliawas obliged to break off 
with her. Cecilia was in a fhort time reduced to flight 
acquaintances, whom, however, he complained of her 
feeing too often. She perceives not that her complai- 
fance was changed into flavciy. We think we purfne 
our own will when we purl'ue the will of thole we love. 
Floricourt Teemed to her only to foreftall her own de¬ 
files. She facrificed every thing to him, without fo 
much as fufpeAing flic made him any facrifees; yet 
Floricourt’s iclf-Iove was not fatisfied. 

The company of the town, perfeftly frivolous and 
tranfifory as it was, yet appeared to him too interefi;- 
ing. He extolled Iblituie; he rcqieated a hundted times 
that there was no tiue love but in the countiy, far 
from 'liflipation and noife, and that he fiiould never be 
happy but in a retreat inacceflible to irnpertinents and 
rivals. Cecilia had a countiy-houfe to his wifli. She 
had longed to pals the fneft part of the year there with 
him, but could ihc do it with decency ? He gave her 
to underftand, that it was fuflicient to take off all the 
air of a private party, by carrying fuch a friend along 
with them as Eradus, and a woman of the charaffer 
of Artenice. After all, if people fhould talk, their 
mariage which was foon to be concluded, would iilence 
them. They fet out, Eiaihis was of the party, and 
this again was a refinement of Floricourt’s lelf-love. 
He knew that Ei'aftus was his rival, his iin'iiccelsful 
rival: it was the molt flattering teftimuny that he could 
4)are of his triumph j therefore he had contrived exceU 

, leiuly 
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lently to bring It about. His attentions to him had an 
air of compaiuon and fuperiorityy at which Eradus was 
ibmetimes quite out of patience; but the tender and 
delicate friendfhip of Cecilia made him amends fcr 
thele humiliations^ and the fear of difpleafing her made 
him dil'guile them. However, Aire as he was that thejr 
were going into the country only in order to enjoy their 
love there at liberty, how could he rel’olve with him« 
felf to follow them ? This leileflion Cecilia made at 
well as he; /he would have hindered him, but the 
party was fettled, pall revocation. Bedtles, Artenice 
was young and handfume. Solitude, opportunity, li¬ 
berty, example, jealouCy, and pique, might engage 
Kraltus to turn towuids her thole vows which Cecilia 
could not liften to. Cecilia was moduli enough to 
think it poflible fur a pciTun to be unfaithful to hei^ 
and jull enough to wiOi it; but it was betraying a 
very /light knowledge of the heart and charailer of 
Erallus. 

Aitenice was one of thofe women with whom love it 
only an arrangement of lociety, who are olFended at a 
long attachment, who grow tired uf a coiillant paflion^ 
and who depend fu/ficientiy on ^he honeliy of the men 
to deliver themfelves up to them without rel'erve, and 
to quit them without helitation. They had told hi.r 

< We are going to pafs Ibme time in the counti*y{ 
Eraftus is to be there; will you make one Slie re¬ 
plied, with a Anile, * With all my heart f a plcafant 
ichemc!' and the party was Imediately fettled. ..This 
was an additional torment to Eraltus. Artenice had 
heaid Cecilia praile her friend ; as the moll prudent 
man in the wuild, the honelieil and moft rclervcd. 

< That is clurtnitig,' laid Artenice within herft-lf; 

* that is a kind of man to he taken and dilinilTcd with¬ 
out precaution or nolle. Happy or unhappy, that is 
not to the purpole: one is never at one's cuie but with 
people of this Ibrt. An Kraifus is a rarity!' We may 
readily conclude, aftei thefe refledlions, that Eraftus 
did not want for encouragement, Flo- 
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Floricourt behaved towards Cecilia with an alTiduity 
nerfeflly diftrelling to an unfuccel'sful rival. Cecilia 
in vain endeavoured to conftruin herielf j her looks^ her 
voiecy her very filence betrayed her. Erallus was upon 
the rack; but he concealed his pain. Arteniccy like a 
dexterous womany kept conveniently at a diftancey and 
engaged Eraftus to follow her. * How happy are theyy* 
laid (he one day to him as they were walking together: 
*■ wholly taken up with each other, they feel a mutual 
iiitisfajjtion, and five only fur theiulelves! It is a great 
hippincfs merely to love. What fay you to it?’— 

* Yes, Madam,' replied Eradus looking down, * it is 
a great happinefs when two—’ * Oh, there arc always 
two; fur 1 do not fee that one is alone in the world.* 
—* I moan, Ma<iaiii, two hearts equally il-nlihle, and 
made to love one another equally.’—* Equally* that 
is very unrcnfunahle. For my part, I think that we 
ought to be lefs dillicult, and to content ourfelves with 
coming up within a fmall matter of it. Suppofe I have 
mure lenfibility in my temper than he that attaches him- 
fclf to me, muft I punilh him tor it > Every one gives 
what he has, and we have no room to reproach him 
who contiilniti'S towa^s (bciety that portion of (enil- 
bUity which Nature has given him. I wonder that the 
eoltlcft hearts are always the moft delicate. You, for 
example; you, now, are a man that would expe£l one 
to love you to dillrartion.’—* I, Mailam ! I expeft no¬ 
thing,'—* You miftake’mc y that is not what I mean. 
You tiave enough in you to i'educe a woman to be fiire. 
1 (hould not even be fnrpiifed at her conceiving an in¬ 
clination for you.’—‘ That may be, Madam: in point 
of fully, 1 doubt nothing} but it a woman were fo fool- 
i(h as to fall in love with me, I think (he would be much 
to be pitied.'—* Is this a caution, Sir, which you are 
fo kind as to give me ?’—‘ You Madam! T flatter my- 
felf that you think me neither foolifli nor weak enough 
to give you any fuch caution.’—‘ Very well, you (peak 
in general then, and except me out of politenels.?’— 

* Tlie exception itfelf is unneceflary. Madam; for 

• you 
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you have nothing to do in the ca(e .*—* Pardon me. 
Sir: it is I who tell you, that you have qualities 
enough to pleafe, and that one might very eahly love 
you to diftraftion; and it is to me that you reply, that 
one would be very much to be pitied if one loved you. 
Nothing, in my opinion can be more perfbnal. Hey! 
what, you are einbarraflTed ?'— * 1 confeis that your rail¬ 
lery cmbarrnlles me; 1 know not how to reply to it; 
but it is not generous to attack me with weapons 
which 1 am not aimed with.’—‘ But,if I were in 
earned, Erallus ; if nothing in the world were truer ?* 

* Your lervant, Madam: the iituation I am now re¬ 
duced to will not pcrmii me to arauie you any longer.’-- 

* Ah! upon my word lie is in downright carneft,’ faid 
file, following him with her eyes. * The tone of le¬ 
vity, the laughing air which I alTumed, piqued him: 
he is a man for lentiment j I mull talk to him in his 
own language. 'I'o'inorrow, in this grove, one turn 
more, and my viito: y is decided.* 

Eraltus’s walk with Artenice had appeared very 
long to Cecilia. Eraltus returned from it quite pen- 
live, and Aitenice in triumph. ‘ Well,’ f.iitl Cecilia 
to her friend, in a very low voion, * what do you think 
of hiraftus ?’ 

* Why I like him pretty well; he has not quits tired 
me, and that is a great deal; he has feme excellent 
qualities, and one might make an agreeable man ot 
him. I find him only a little romantic in his manner. 
He experts lentiment; a fault of habit, a mere ooun- 
try prejudice, of which it is cafy to break him.’- 

* He expefls fentiment!' laid Cecilia within herlelf; 

* they are coming to terms already! This is going 
very far at one inteiTjew. 1 think Eraftus a£ls his 
pai t with a good grace. Well! but if he is happy 
am I to take it ill ? Yet, it was wrong in him to want 
to perfuade me that he was fu greatly to be pitied. I le 
might have I’pared my delicacy the heavy reproaches, 
which he knew very well 1 heaped upon myiclf. It is the 
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frerizy of lovers always to exaggerate their pains. In 
ihoit. he is conlbledi and I am litiKcientiy comforted.* 

Cecilia, in this idea, put lei's reltraint on herielf 
with regard to Floricourt. Kraftus, whom nothing 
elcaped, became more melancholy than uAial. Ceci¬ 
lia and Artemce attributed his melancholy to the fame 
caiiie. A growing paflion always produces that eife6f. 
The day alter, Artenice did not fail to contrive a tete- 
a-tete tor Cecilia and Floricourt, by taking away 
Krallus along with her. 

‘ You arc angry,’ laid flie, * and I want to be recon¬ 
ciled to you. I fee, Ei allu-s, that you are not one .of thole 
iiKii witli whom love is to be treated with railleiy: 
you look upon an engagement as one of the molt feri- 
ous things in/he world; I like you the better for it.’ 
—I! Not at all. Madam ; 1 am too well perl'uaded 
tliat a fei ions paliion is the highelt extravagance, and 
that love is no longer a pleafure than while it is a jelt.* 
---* J}e conliltent then. Yettcrday evening you le- 
quired an equal fenfibility, a mutual inclination.'- — 

* [ re<|uiird an impolTibility; or, at Icall, the nioft un- 
coimuoii thing in the world; and I maintain, that 
without this union, jirhich is lb difficult that it mult 
be given up, the wiled and furett way is to make a jell 
ot luye, without annexing any chimerical value and 


importance to it.'—* U]Kin my word, my dear Eraf- 
*~tiis, you talk like an angel. Why, indeed, fliould we 
torment ourlelves to no purpole, endeavouring to love 
inorevthan we are able ? We agree, fettle matters, grow 
weary of each other, and part. On calling up the ac¬ 
count, we have had pleafuie: the time, therefore, was 


well employed; and would to Heaven we could be 
lb amulH all our lives!’-* This now,’ laid Eralliis 


within himfelf, * is a very convenient way of think¬ 
ing!’-—* I well know,’ continued ftte, *what they call 
a lerious palfion: nothing is more gloomy, nothing 
more dull. UDealinefs, jealoufy, are continually tor¬ 
menting the two unhappy creatures. They pretend to 
be latisfied with each other, and weary theinfelves to 
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death.'—* Ahy Madam! what is it you fay ? They 
want nothing, if they love truly. Such an union is 
the charm of life, the delight of the foul, the fullnefs 
of happinefs !*•—* Really, Sir, you are mad with your 
eternal inconfiftencies. What would you have, pray i' 
What is not to be found; Madam; and what per¬ 
haps will never be feen.’—* A fine expectation, truly ! 
And in the mean while your heart will continue difen- 
gagtd?—-* Alas, would to Heaven it could!-—* It is 
not (b then, £ialius ?'—>* No, ceitainly M^dam; and 
you would pity its condition, could you but conceive 
it.’ At theie words he Icit her, lifting his eyes to> 
wards heaven, and lieaving a piofound ligh. * This, 
then,' laid Artenicc, * is what they call a referved 
man! He is fo much l‘o, that it makes Jiiin a down> 
right bead. By good luck, 1 have not explained my- 
felf. Pulllbly I ought to have fpoken out: balhful 
people mult be aflilted. But he walks off with an ex¬ 
clamation, without giving one time to alk him what 
pofiefles or affli^s him. He lliall Ice: he muft declare; 
for, in fiiort, I am come to a comproniHe, and my ho¬ 
nour is concerned.' 

Floricourt, during fupper, wasted to entertain him- 
ielf at the expence of Eraltus. * So,' laid lie to Arte- 
nice, * where have you been ? Nothing fiiould bt con¬ 
cealed from fiiends, and we let you the example.’ 
—‘Right,’ faid Artenice, with Indignation, ‘if we 
knew how to profit by the examples that are fet us; or 
did we even know what we would be at. If one 4alks 
of a lerious palfion, the gentKman treats it as a jed ; 
if one agrees to its being a jed, he goes back again to 
the ferious.’—‘ It is ealy for you. Madam,' faid Eraf- 
tus, ‘ to turn me into ridicule; I fubmit to it as much 
as you pleale.'—‘ Nay, Sir, 1 have no fuch defign; 
but we ate among friends, let us explain. We have 
not time to oblerve and guefs at each other. I pleale 
you, that you have given me to underftand; I will not 
gilTemble that you are agreeable enough to me. We are 
not come here to be idle I’peAators; honour itlHf requires 

that 
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that we (liould be employed; let us make an end, and 
underftand one another. How is it that you would love 
me ? How would you have me love you ?’—‘ I Ma¬ 
dam!' cried Eraftus, * 1 do not want you to love me.* 
—* What, Sir! have you deceived me then ?’—* Not at 
all. Madam; I cal^ heaven to witnefs, that I have not 
faid one woid to you in the Icaft like love.'—* Nay, 
then,* faid flie to him,*getting up from table, * this is 
a piece of effrontery beyond any thing I ever faw.’ Flo- 
ricourt woulj^ have detained her. * No, Sir, I am not 
able to endure the fight of a man who has the affurance 
to deny the dull and infipid declarations with which he 
has affronted me, and which I had the goodnefs to put 
up with, prepofleffcd by the commendations tint had 
been given n^, 1 know not why, of this wretched crea¬ 
ture.* 

* Artenice is gone off in a rage,* faid Cecilia to Eraf- 
tus on feeing him again the next day j ‘ what has paffed 
between you ?*—‘ Some idle talk. Madam j the rcl’ult of 
which on my (idc was, that nothing is more to be 
dreaded than a ferious paffion, and nothing is more de- 
fpicablc than a frivolous one. Artenice has feen me 
figh; fhe thought I ^ghed for her; and I undeceived 
her, that is all.'—* You undeceived her! thatishand- 
fomt^nough ; hut you fliouid have done it with a little 
ipore art!’—‘ How, Madam, could flie dare to tell 
'you that we were on the brink of love, and would you 
have had me contain myfclf! What would you have 
thoi^ht of my aifent, or even of my filencer’—* That 
you were in the right. Artenice is young and hand- 
ibme, and your attachment would have been merely 
an amufement.’—* I am not in an humour to amule 
myfelf. Madam; and I beg of you to fparo the advice, 
by which 1 fliall never profit.*—But you are now 
alone with us, and you yoturfelf muft perceive that you 
will but a very ftrange part here.*—-* I fhall aft. 
Madam, the part of a friend: nothing is, in my opi. 
nion, more honourable.*—* But, Eraftus, how will 
you be able to fuppoit it ?'—* Leave that to me, Ma- 

M z ^ dam. 
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diam, and do not make yourrelf at all uneafy on ray • 
account.*--* 1 cannot help being uneafy; for, in Ihortf 
I know your fituation, and indeed it is dreailful.'—- 

* May be fo; but it is neither in your power nor mine 
to render it better: let me alone, and let us talk no 
more of it.’---* Talk nomoi’eof it! Suonfaid; but 
you are unhappy, and I am the caufe.’-—* Oh! no, 
Madam ; no: I have told you' fo an hundred times ; 
you have nothing to reproach youriclf with. In God's 
name be cafy.*—* I Ihould be ealy if you could but be 
fo.*—* Nay, now, you are criit-l. Though you fliould 
inlift upon knowing what palfcs in my ibul, yet I 
ftiould not have one pang the lefs, but you would have 
a piece of chagrin the more for it; pr’ythee now for¬ 
get that I love you.’—-* Hey! how ? lo|'get it ? I fee 
it every moment.*--* Yon would have me leave you, 
then?’---* Why, our fituation would tequire it.’- — 

* Very well; drive me away then, that will he the 
belt.'---* I drive you away, my friend! It is tor you 
that I am in pain.’—* O, then, for my part I declare 
to you, that I cannot live without y«ni.’—* You think 
Ib; but abfcnce—’ * Abfeuce! a fine remedy for love 
like mine!*—* Doubt not its ef|\cacy, my dear Kraf- 
tus: there are women more amiable and lei's unjuft 
than I.'—* I am glad of it; but that is all, one 
to me.’—* You think fo at pielent.’-—‘ I am noyr 
w^t I fhall be all my life long: 1 know mylL-lf; 1 
know the women. Do not be afraid that any of 
them can make me cither happy or unhappy.’-;,.* I 
believe that you would not attach yourfelf at hi ft j 
but you will diftipate in the woild.'—* And with 
what ? Nothing in it aimiies me. Here, at leaft I 
have no time to grow dull: I lee you, or am going 
to fee you; you talk to me kindly; I am fure that you 
do not forget me ; and if I were at a diltance from you, 

1 have an imagination that would be my torment.'_ 

* And could it paint any thing more cruel than what you 
icc?'—* I fee nothing. Madam; I defire to lee nothing, 
ipare me the uneafinefs of being your confident.'--- 

‘In. 
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♦ Indeed I sufmire your modeiation.*—* Yes, I have 

g reat merit, indeed, in being moderate! Would you 
ave me beat you ?'—•* Noj but people ufually com** 
plain on fuch occafions.'—* And of what?'—* I do 
not know} but 1 cannot reconcile fo much love with fo 
much reaibn.'—< Be aflured. Madam, every one loves 
after his own falhion: mine is not to rave. If ill ian* 
guage would pleaie you, 1 could bellow as much as 
another; but I doubt whether that would luccced.'— 
* I loie nothing by that, Eialluaj and at the bottom of 
your hearts' * No, I vow that my heart lefpefls you 
as much as my mouth. I never lui pi iled myl'elf one 
moment puifelTed witli the leall anger aguinll you.'— 
* Yet you torment yourlelf, 1 fee plainly. Melancholy 

gains upon you.’—‘ I am not very gay.'-* You 

hardly eat.'—‘I live, at lealt.’—I am fine you do 
not deep at all .'—‘ Pardon me, I deep a little, and 
that is the iiappielt part of my time ; lor I fee you in 
my (lumbeis Inch almoll as 1 widi you to be.’-—* Era!'- 
tus!’—‘ Cecilia!’-—* You otfend mc.’---‘ Nay, Ma¬ 
dam ! it is too much to want to rob me of my dreams. 
You are, in reality, fuch as you think, proper; fulFtr 
me then, at lead in idea, to have you Inch as pUnfes 
me.’—< Do not be angry, but let us talk reafon. 
T'hcfe veiy dreams which I ought not to know of, 
nffi/rHh your paiHon.*’—* So much the better. Madam, 
io much the better: I Ihould be very forty to be cured 
of it.’—* And why do you perfift to love me without 
ho^r’---* Without hope! I am*not reduced to that 
yet: if your Icntiments were juft they would be duia- 

ble. But-’ * Do not flatteryourfelf, £ialius; I am 

in love, and for my whole life.’—* I do not flatter my- 
fell, Cecilia; it is you that flander yourlelf. Your 
paflion is a fever which will have its peiiod, Jt is not 
generous to fpeak ill of one's rival: I am filent; but 1 
refer it to the goodnefs of your dilpolition, to the de¬ 
licacy of your heart-—’ * They are both blind.’— 
* That is owning they are not fo. One muft have 
ieen, or have had Ibme glimmerings, even to know that 

M 3 we 
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we fte ba<lly.’—‘ Well, I conrel's it: I remember to 
have diicovered faults in Floncourt; but I know no¬ 
thing more in him.'—* That knowledge will come to 
you, Madam, and on that I depend.'-—* And if 1 
marry Floricourr, as, indeed, every thing tends that 
way—' * In that cate T (hall have nothing tnoic either 
to hope or to tear; and my relolution is already taken.* 
‘ And what is it ‘ To give over loving yoii.'--- 

* And how aie you to do that?’-—* How? nothing 

fo tafy. If I were in the army, and a ball-’ * O 

Heavens !’—< Is it lb diiltciilt, then, to Inppole one’s 


felf in the army ?’---* Ah, my cruel fritiul, what is it 
you iiiy ? and with what levity do you tell me ut a mil- 
chief tor which I Hiould never forgive mylelt!’ Ceci¬ 
lia began to melt at this idea, when Floricourt came 
up to them. Kraftus fooii left them, according to his 
ul’ual practice. * Our friend, my dear Cecilia,* laid 
FJoricoiirt, * is a very gloomy mortal; what lay you ?’ 
—* He is an honclt ewature,’ replied Cecilia, * whole 
virtues I relpeft.’—* Faith, with all his viitues I willi 
he would go and indulge his reveries lumewherc elle; 
we want gaiety and company in the country.’—* Per¬ 
haps he has Ibme realbn to he penHve and Iblitary.'—-- 
* Yes, I believe lb, and I giiel's it. You blnib, Ce¬ 
cilia! I Hiall bedifcieet, and your embarralTment im- 
poles lilence on me.'---* And what Hiould bemy«;ji- 
barraflinent, Sir? You believe that Erallus loves me," 


and you have reafon to believe it. 1 pity him, 1 advil'c 
him, I talk to him as his friend; theie is nothing in 
all this to blufli at.*—* Sucii a confelbon my beautiful 
Cecilia, renders you Itill more deierving of elteem ; but 
allow that it comes a little too late.'—* I did not think 


myfelf, obliged. Sir, to inform you of a lecret which 
was not mine; and I lliould have concealed it from 
you all my life long, if you had not I'urprifed me into 
the difeuvery. There is in theie kinds of confidences 
an oftentation and cruelty not in my difpoiition. We 
iliould at lead refpefl thole whom we have made im- 
Jpppy,’—•* There U heroifm for you!’ cried Floricomt 


in 
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in a tone of anger and irony. * And does tliis friend 
wlioni you ule lb well know how far mattei s are gone 
between us ?’—»* Yes, Sir, 1 have told him all.'—> 
and he has Hi)] the guodnels to day here!'---* I endea¬ 
voured to diipole him to leave us.'—-* Ah! 1 have no* 
thing more to lay ^ 1 Ihould have been furpiized if 
your delicacy Ind nor foieiim mine. You peiceived 
the indecency of futfering a man who loves you to con¬ 
tinue in youi houl'e, at tiu- very moment in which you 
are going to decliire tor his rival. Tiicie would even 
be inhumanity in it, to remler him a witnel's of the fa- 
ciitlceyoii make me. When is he to depait^'-—* I 
do not know , I have not had the courage to ptifcrihe 
the time; and he has not the relbiution to determine 
upon it.’---* You rally, Cecilia: who then is to pro- 
pole to him to rid us of his prelence ? it would not be 
handibme in me.'—* It Hiall be mytelf, Sir; do not he 
unealy.’—-* And what un-alinefs do I Ihew, Madam ! 
Would you do me the honour of I'uppoiing me to be 
jealous ? I allure you I am nut in the leaft lb; my de¬ 
licacy has youilelf only in view, and for the little pain 
it may give you--’ * It 'vill give me pain, no doubt, 
to deprive a rtlpeffable fiicnd of the only conlblation 
that is left him : Init 1 know how to do myfelf vio¬ 
lence.'—* Violence, Madam! that is very Itrung. I 
wjiiild have no violence ; that would be the way to ren¬ 
der me odious, and I (hall theiefore go myl'elf, and 
perfuade this reipe^fahle fiiend not to abandon you.'--- 
* Qp on Sir, your raillery is migltty well timed ; and 1 
deleivc, indeed, that you lliould talk to me in this man¬ 
ner.'—*! am very unhappy, Madam, to have difplealed 
you,’ fatd Floricourt, on lecing her eyes bedewed with 
tears. * Forgive me my imprudence. I did not know 
all the concern you had foi my rival and your friend,* 
At thefe words he left her, overcome with giief, 
Kratfus, at his return, found her in this litiiatlon. 
( What is the matter. Madam?’ laid he, accusing 
her; * in tears !’-•-* You lee, Sir, the moft wretched of 
vvomen: 1 am iVnlible that my weakuefs will ruin me, 

and 
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and yet am unable to cuie niyfelt'. A man) to whom 
1 have facrified every tiling, doubts of my lentiments, 

treats me with contempt, and fuipe^ts me.*- * I un> 

derftand) Madam, he is jealous, and mult be made 
eafy. Your <juitt is concerned in it, and theie is nu> 
thing that I woi'lcl nut iucrihee to a ccnceiu lb dear to 
me. Adieu: may you be happy ! and I (hull bt lei’s 
wretched,’ Cecilia’s tears buift furth aheih at thefe 
wcids. * I have exhorted you to fly me, laid (lie to 
him ; I advifed you to it a;: a (iiend, ai.d for your own 
fake. The cflbit 1 made over my own loul had nothing 
liimiilialing in it, boi (o baui(h you to gratify an un- 
realbnablc man, to i id him of a fiifpicion which 1 ought 
liev«.i' to have fcaiecl, to be obliged to jiiflity my lovt by 
the fa'rificf of trienduup, is lliatin ful aiuj ovei whelm¬ 
ing' Nf’.cr did nnj ttiiilg colt me lo dear befoie.’—‘ It 
mult ib, M.i'l.im, if ^-ni love Floricourl.’—Yes, my 
dear Kra'l n-., oity iik- : 1 do love him, and it is in vain I 
r.pii ii h inylcil lor it.' Eraltus liltcncdno lunger, but 
went ofl'. 

Floricoiirt made ule of evciy method to apptvlc Ce-n 
cilia; his gciitleiie's, his coinplaiUiiice, were noL to be 
ec|it'ilicd, when his will was tu^ilkd. Krailus was 
alnioll forgot; and veliat is it we Jo not forget loi the 
perfon we love, when we have the happinel's to b^lievi 
ourlVlves beloved again ! One only aiTuifenielit, a3>‘.« ! 
and thr’t a very innocent one, ytt lemained to CecillS' 
in their ('olitiuir. She had biougln up a goldfinch, 
which, by a wonderful inflin^t, anfwtred toiler caroffes. 
He knew her voice, and would fly to meet her. He 
never fling but when he faw her; he never eat but out 
of lur hand, nor drank but out of lur mouth: (he 
would give him his liberty, be would ufe it but for a 
minute, ard as fbon as flic cr.lled him, he (lew to her 
inmiidiately. No (ooner was he placed on her bofoni, 
than a fenlibilit} fccmed to agitate his wings, and to 
precipitate the waiblings m his melodious throat. 
Could one b..lieve ilnit the haughty Floricourt was of¬ 
fended at the attention which Cecilia paid to the ren* 

Ability 
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fijliUiljr and fporliveneis of this little animal! * I will 
know,' faul he one day within hiinlelf, * whether the love 
llie entertains fpr me is iupeiior to thele weaknelTcs. It 
would be plealCnr, indeed, if flie (hould be more at> 
tached to her goldhnch than her lover! Vet it may be 
ib: I will make the experiment, and that befoie the 

evening be over.-And whc>e is tiie little bird ?’ laid 

he,- accolling her with a i'milc. * He is enjoying the 
open air and liberty; he is ibiTtCwhere flutter iiig in (he 
gai'den.'—* And are you not afraid that at lalf he 
Uioiild accultom hiinlclf to tlial, and never rcluiii inoie ?* 
—1 would forgive him it he found himl'clf liappiei’.'— 
*■ Ah I pr’ylhic now let us fee if he befaithlul to you. Will 
you pleale to lecal him Cecilia made thcufual fignal* 
and the birij flew to her Land. * I hat is chaiming*' 
1-iys Floricourl; but he is too licar to you ; 1 am jea. 
lous of h«ni, and 1 would have all or notbiiig from the 
ptrfon 1 love.’ At thele words he attempied to lay 
hold of the dear little bird, in order to tiirottU it : the 
fet up a cry; the biid flew awiy ; Cecilia, affiiglited, 
grew pale, and loll all len'alion. The fervants ran to 
her afliflancc, and itcallid lur to life. As foon as flie 
opened het eyes, fhe law at her fttt, not the man 
whom flic lovid bclf, but to her the moll odious of 
mortals. ‘ Kc gom, Sir!’ Liid ilie to him with hor- 
re.*'; * This lalt liiuke has given me a clear infight of 
your fiightlid chaiacler, equally mean and cruel. Out 
of my houfe! never to enter it moic! You are too 
ha^qiV, that I flill refpi<!il inyfllf more than 1 defpife 
you.—-O, my dear and worthy ICrallusl to wiiat a 
man fhould 1 have I'acriflctd you!’ i'loricourt went out, 
fuming with rage and iliariie: the biid returned to ca> 
refs lus beautiful nufltefs; and it is iinneceifary to add, 
that Kraltus faw himlelf recalled. 


THE PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER. 

^^LARISS/k had for Ibme years heard of nothing but 
philoibphcrs. * What kind of muitals are they?’ 
/aid Ihe; * I want much to fee one.’ They tell her 


firft, 
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that true philoruphtrs were very rarC) and) not 
much addicted to conuniinication; but in every other 

{ >oint, they were of all men the plained, without the 
tad Angularity. * There are two forts, then ?' faid 
ihe; * tor in ail the accounts that I hear, a philofbpher 
is a fantadical being, who pretends to be like nothing.* 
Of thole, they told her, there were enough every where: 
* you diall have as many as you pleafc of them: no¬ 
thing fo taAly contrived.* 

Claiifla was in the country with an idle party who 
fought only to ainufe tlieinfelves. They prclented to 
her, a tew days after, the kntentious Aiilfus. ♦ The 
gentleman, then, is a philotbpher ?' l;<id die on feeing 
him. * Yes, Madam,* replied Aridus. * This phi- 
lofophy is a Ane thing; is it not>*—‘ Wljy, Madam, 
it is the knowledge of good and evil; or, if you plcafe, 

wifdom.'- * Is that all ?’ laid Doris. * And the 

fruit of this wildom,' continued Clanira, * is to be 
happy, no doubt ?*-—* And, Madam, to make others 
happy alfo.*—I thou Id be a phiUdbpher to them,’ 
faid the fimule Liiciudu in a low voice, * for I ha\k 

J 

neen told a hundred times, that it depended only on 

me to be happy by making othcrsibappy.’-‘ Right! 

who does not know that?' relumed Doiis. ‘ It is a 
mere llagc kcret.* 

Atiitus, with a Anile of contempt, gave thenrs^to 
vnde.'dand, that philolophical happineTs wasnotthic 
which a pretty woman can tade, and make others tade. 
* I doiditeil it much,* faid ClaiilTa ; * nothing is inone 
unlike, 1 dicukl think, than a Ane woman and a phi- 
lofophciBut let us h«ar, fird, hew the fage Aridus 
raakis ule of it, in order to be happv himlelt?’—. 
* 7*hat is veiy AmpK, Madam: I have no piejudices, 
I depend on nobody, I livi' on little I love nothing, 

and 1 I'peak every thing that I think.* . * To love 

nothing,* obferved Cleon, * (eems to me a dilpoAtion 
but little favumahle to make people happy.*—* How, 
Sir!’ replied the philofopher; what do we do good only 
to that we love? Do you love the mifcrable wretch 

whom 
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whom you relieve as you go along? It is juft fo that 
we ciiftribute to mankind ihe aftiftancc of oi.r liglits,* 
-* And it is with your lights tlien,’ faid Duri$» 

* that you make people happy ?’-* Yts, Mailam* 

and that we are f’o, oiirfelvcs.’ The fat Lady Preli- 
dent of Ponval thought this happinefs very flcnder* 

* Has a philofophcr,' demanded Lucutda, * many plea- 
flirts He has but one, Madarn ; that of del'pifing 

tlum all ?.* Tnat mult be very entertaining,’ laid 

Mrs. Pitildant roughly. * And if you love notliing. 

Sir, what do you do with your foul ?’-* What 

do I do with it ’ T enijiloy it to th>; only ufe worthy 
cf it. I contemplate, 1 oblerve the wonders of Na- 

tiiie.’-.A)e, but what ca.i that nature have 

iiiterefting t® you,’ replied ClanlTa, * if mankind, if 
your eijUctls, have nothing in them to attach you ?’- 

* My cijuals, Madam' I will not difpute about words; 

but that (.xpicllion is a little too ftrong. But however 
that he, nature, which I ftudy, has to me the attrac¬ 
tion of curiofity, which is the I’pring of underftand- 
ing ; as that which is called defii'c is the movement of 
I'entimcnt.’-* Oli! aye, I conceive,’ faid Doris^ 

* that curiofity is 4; nething; but do you reckon de- 

fire, Sir, as nothing—* Defire, I have already told 
>ou...is an attraffion of anotlur Why, then, 

liver yourielf up to one of ihefe attra£Hons, while 
you refill the otiiei Ah, Madam, bccaufe the en¬ 
joyments of the underftanding are not mingled with 
any^bitternefs, and all thofc of the (cnies contain a 
concealed poifon.’-—‘ But, at lead,’ laid Cleon, * you 

have fenles ?’.* Yes, I have fenfes, if you pleafc ; 

but they have no dominion over me: my mind receives- 
their impreftions as a glafs, and nothing but the pure 
objefts of the underftanding can afteft it ftrongly.’—— 

* A vei y infipid fellow this! faid Doris to ClarilTa in 
a very low voice; ‘ who brought this ftrange csmature 
here?’--—-* Peace,’ rejdied Clariftk, * this wil' do for 
the country; 'there is a way to divert ourfcl ves with him.* 

Cleon, who waittcd ftlll to develope the charnflcr of 
* /aiiftus. 
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Ariftus, tefllficd his fuiprile of lecing him refolved to 
love nothing: * For, after all,' faid he, * do you know 
nothing amiable?'---* I knowfnrfaces,' replied the phi- 
lofopher, ‘ hut I know how to defy the bottom.'—* It 
remains, then, to know,' faid Cleon, * whether this 

defiance be well founded.'-* Oh! very well founded, 

believe me: I have ieen enough to convince me that 
this globe is peopled only by fools, knaves, and in- 
grates.'—♦ If you were to conlider it well,' faid Cla- 
rifiii to him in a tone of reproach, * you would be lei's 
vnjuft, and perhaps alfu moie happy.' 

The lage, confounded for :i moment, pretended not 
to have heard. Woul was brought that dinner was 
ready} he gave his hand to Claiilla, and feated him • 
felf next her at table. * I would fain,' iait'l fhe to him. 

* reconcile you to human nature.'-* Impofliblt, 

Madam! impofliblt- * man is the moll vicious of beings. 
What can be more cruel, for example, than the fpec- 
tacle of your dinner ? llow many innocent animals are 
faciiHced to the voracioufncls of man? The ox, from 
which you have this beef, what harm had he done you? 
And the ilieep, fiom whence came this imitiou, the 
lymbol of candour, what right livl vou ov.r his life? 
And this pigeon, the ornament of our dove-liouK-s, 
jull torn from its tender mate? O heavens! if »hcir 
had been a fiuffon among the animals, in w-hat ^'*>1 
would he place man ? The tiger, the vultui-e, the" 
lhaik, would yield to him the fiiil rank among thofe of 
prey.' All the company concluded that the philol'ophei 
I'ublilled only on pulfe, and they weie afiaid to offer 
him any part of the meats which Ite enumerated with 
fo much companion. * Nay, help me,' faid he; 

* Ance they have gone fo fn- as to kill them, fomebody 

mud eat them.' He declaimed, in like manner, at the 
fame time that he eat of evei y thing, againft the pro- 
f'lifiun of victuals, the pains taken to procure them, and 
the delicacy of them. ‘ O happy time!’ faid he, * when 
man biowzed with the goats.-Some drink, pray } 

* Buffbn the famous naturalift. 


Nature 
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Nature is greatly degenerated !* The phllofopher got 
drunk in defcribing the clear brook where his forL- 
fathers ul'cd to quench their third. 

Cleon I'eiztd the moment when wine makes ns Tay 
every thing, to dil'cuver th^.* principle of this pliilulb' 
phical ill-huinour, which extended itfelt towards all 
mankind. ‘ Well,’ faid he to Aiiftus, ‘ you are hers 
now among men; do you Hnd them lb odious? Con- 
fefs that you condemned them on hearlay, and that 
they do noudelerve all the haim th.<t is laid ot them?* 

* On hearfay, Sir! Learn that a philoiopher judges 
not blit after his own notions: it is becai.ll* J have 
well confideicd and well developed mankind, that 1 
believe them vain, proud, and unjuft.’---* Ah! pr’y~ 
thee now,' interrupted Cleon, fpare us a little: our 
admiration of you merits at leaft Ibme teiulernels; lor, 
in ftlort, you cannot reproach us with not honouring 
merit.’—* And how do you honour it?’ replied the 
phtlulbpher brilkly; * is it by neglefl and deiertion 
that it is to be honoured? Oh! the plululopluis of 
-Greece were the oracles of their age, the legillators of 
their country. Now-a-days wifdom and vittue laiiguilli 
in oblivioff'. meannel's, and lervility, carry 

all before them.’—-‘ Suppofe that were the calc,’ laid 
Clervn, * it would poflibly be the lault otoEhorc great 
1’ 111 who difdain to Ihevv themlelves.’—* And would 
you have them, then, run their heads into the faces, 
or rathfi throw themlelves at the feet of the difpenfers 

of sewards?’-‘ It is true,’ liiid Cleon, * that they 

might Ipare themlelves the trouble, and that I'uch a 
pertbn as yourlelf, (pardon my bringing up your 

name).’ * No hann done,’ replied the phlKifopher 

with great humility. * Such a perlbn as yourlelf 
ought to be dilpen'ed from paying bis court.’—* I 
pay my court' Ah! let them wait for t'nat; I believe 
their pride would never have much to pluine itlelf 
upon: I know how to let a right value on mvfelf, 
thank heaven; and I would go and live in tiie delarfs 
rather than difgracc my being,’—* It would be great 
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|jity,’ faid Cleon, that fociety (lK)uld lofe yon: bom 
to enlighten mankind, you ought to live nmongl> tlieni. 
You cunnol think, ladies, the good that a philolbphcr 
dues to the wurld : 1 will lay a wager, now, that this 
gentleman has dilcovered a multitude ot mural truths, 
aijd that there are perhaps at this very time fifty vir- 
tiU'P ol'hisoun making.’-—* Viitiies!’ replied Aiillus, 
looking down, * I have not lliuck out many of them, 

bat I have unveiled many vires.'-‘ Hiw, Str!’ 

laid Lucinda to him, * why did nut you have tlum 
their veil ? They wonld h..ve h en l.-ls ugly.’—* ^ our 
bumble iervant foi iiKit,' un’.r.d Madam dePouval: 
* I love an achnowLdgid vice beltei than an t<iuivoc:il 
viituej one knows at k-ilt whit to depend on.’---‘ And 
yet fee how they uv.{uite us*’ cried Aril^us w.th in- 
di.’iiation. * It is on this account that I have taken 
the relblution to live only for myllM ; let the woild go 
on as it may.’---* No,’ I'aid Claiilla politely to him, 
getting up from table, ‘ I mult have you live fur us. 

Have you any uigint Inifinefs at Paiis?’-* None, 

Madam ; a pliiloCopiicr h is no bulineU,’.--* W».ll then, 
1 lhall keep you heic. 'I'he coiintiy ihuuld be agree¬ 
able to philoibphyj and I promile Vciu (f’''.t*',.Ie, lepole, 
and fiaedoin.’-Fieidom, Madaini laid th.' pliilolb-. 
pher, in an^iticulatc voice ; « I am greatly alraid^you 
will tail in your piomil'c.’ 

The company ciilperled to walk, and Arilfus with 
thought (ill ail pretended to go and meditate in a walk, 
where he muled without thinking of any thing.,, I 
inillake ; he thought of Claiilla, and laid within him- 
I'elf', * A handibme woman, a gt.od houie, all the con- 
veiiieuees of life: that promiles wtU! let us !ee the 
end. It mull be coiiftll'ed,’ continued he, * that lo- 
ciety is a plealant I'cenc: if I were gallant now, for¬ 
ward, cumpiaiiant, amiable, they would I'carce pay any 
attention to me: they lee nothing eile in the world, 
and the vanity of women is furfeited with thele com- 
ipon honnigcs ; but to tame a bear, to civilize a philu- 
Ibpher, to bvnJ lu$ pride, to ibftcn his Ibul, is a tri- 

umpU 
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wmph difficult and uncommon, wiih whicli their I'clt- 
luve is not a little flattered. CKirifl'a, of her own ac¬ 
cord, ruflies into my toils; let me expe^l her theie 
without coming to any compromile.’ 

The company, on their lide, amufed thcmfelvvs at 
the expence of Ariftus. ‘ lie is a pleal'.mt oii^inal 
e:'.ou{;h,’ l.iul Doiis; * what (lull we fluke ce.t of 
him A comedy,’ nplieJ Cleon : * and if Cl 

will come into it, my plan is already fcttltd.’ lie 
C'.'mmui'.icated his thought, all the company appl.’tuled 
ii, and ClaiilTt, alter iome difficulty, cc.-nUntuI to 
play her pait. She was much yi>un^-'.*i au'l hiii lji 'i er 
tlian was iieccfiTary (o move a plilloiopher; a.id Ji>:ne 
wolds, fome looks, whicii liAd c'tapcd <.ui l u;e, iLuMul 
to piomiie am excellent calallroplie. She tliiew huiv’.f 
therefore, as it weie by chance, into tnc lame walk 
vi'h Ariflus. * I put you out,’ j’aul (he; * t''.ru;e 
me, I was only paffing.’---* You do not inscirupt me. 
Madam, I can meditate with you.'—‘ You wiil (to me 
plealurt,’ fays C’larifl'a : ‘ I pciceivc tlul a nliilofnplKr 
doi s not think like another man, and 1 iliouKl hcceiy 
glnl to fei thin.es with your eyes’.'---* It is true, Nhi- 
dam, that^HlttSWoi ’ y cr«-ates, as it were, a new weiid. 
The v\ilr;ar fee omy in the grofs ; ihe details of n.ituic 
are -a fp.'«'’Vacle rel'ervcd for usj it is for us that /lie 
'-inis to have difpoled, with an art fo wotuleilul, the 
fibres of tlicfe leaves, the {lamina of thefe llowcis, the 
texture of this rind; an aiit-hiil is to me a republic, 
and each of the atoms that compole the wmld, appear 
in my eyes a new woild.'---* That is adi; ird ie!' falcl 
ClarilTi: * wiiat was it took up ymii lloigiits liiis 
moment!’—‘ Thefe birds,’ replied the f«ge. ♦ They 
are happy, are they not Ah! very hapjiy, with¬ 
out doubt; and can they be otlierwifc ? Independence, 
equality, few wants, ready plealures, oblivion of the 
pad, no concern for the fun.ie, and their wlsole I'olici- 
tude to I'upport life, and to ptr|jctuatc their i'pecies; 
what Itflbns, Mad-am! what UfTons for mankind!’-— 
* C'onfefs, then, that the country is a delicious abode t 

N X » for. 
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for> in fliort) it biings us nearer to the condition of 
animals; and, like them, we ftem to have no laws 
there, but the gentle inftin£l; of Nature.’---* Ah, Ma¬ 
dam ! how true is all this! but the imprelHon is effaced 
from the heart of man : Ibciety has ruined every thing.’ 

* You arc right; this fociety is fomething very trou- 
blefome; and lince we want nobody it would be quite 
iiatuial to live for one’s felf.'-—* Alas ! that is what I 
have laid a hundred times, and what I never ceafe to 
write} but nobody will lilten to me: yoai, Madam, 
for example, who leem to acknowledge the truth of 
this pi inciplc, could you have the llrenglh to pra£tife 
it?’-—* I cannot but wifh,’ faid Clarilfa, * that philo- 
Ibphy fliould come in la/hion : I lliould not be the lad 
to come into it, as I ought not to be the Actl to let it.’ 
—‘ This is the language that everyone fpeaks-. no¬ 
body will vcntuie to let the example ; and, in the 
mean time, human nature groans, loaded with the yoke 
of opinion, and the chains of cuftom.’—What would 
you have us do, Sir ? Our eafe, our honour, all that 
we hold dear, depends on decorums.'—* Well Ma¬ 
dam, obferve then thefe tyrannical decorums j wear 
virtues as you do habits, made to the agej 

but your foul is your own: fociety has no light but to 
extcrpals, and you owe it only appearances. The de¬ 
corums, lb much infifted on, are thcmfelves nothir.^ 
more than appearances vveK preferved: but the interior. 
Madam, theinteiior is the lancluaiy of the will, and 
the will is independent.’-—' I conceive,' laid Clarilfa, 

* that I may wilh ior what 1 pleale, provided I go no 
farther.’—To be fure,’ replied the philofophcr, * it 
is better to (lop there than to run the hazard of giving 
into impnuicnees : for, Madam, do you know what a 
vicious woman is ? It is a woman who has no regard, 
no rerp>.£l to hcrfclf, in any cafe.’—-* What, Sir!’ 
dt-ma ided Clarilia, alfefling an air of fatisfa61ion, 

* does vice, then, confill only in imprudence ?'—* Be¬ 
fore I anCwer you, Madam, peirait me to alk you, 
what is vice in your eyes ? 1$ it not that which over¬ 
turns 

■ 
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turns orcleri which hiii'ts, or which mny hurt?’---* The 
very thing.’—* Very well, Madum j all that is external. 
Why then liibmit your icntmicnts ami your thoughts 
to prejudice! See in thefe biuls that loft and unre> 
ftraincd liberty which Nature gave you, and which you 
have loft,---* Ah!' laid CUiifl'a with a ilgh, * ihe 
death of my hulband had rcftcred me this piecious giltj 
but I am on the point of renouncing it again. —* O, 
Heaven! what do I hear,’ ciied he j *aicyou going 
to lorm a ngw thi.in —* Why, 1 do not know!’—. 

* You do not know !’—* They will have it !'o.’—* And 
who. Madam? who aic the tiiemies who daic piopofe 
it to you ? No; believe me, mairiagc is a yoK-e, and 
freedom is the lupremc good. But, however, who is 
the hulband .whom tlicy would give you ?’—►* Cleon.* 
>—* Cleon, Madam! 1 am no longer fmpiizcd at the 
unconftrained air he alfames here. He queftions, de¬ 
cides, condefeends lometnnes to be affable, and has 
that haughty politcnels which feems to let himfelt down 
to a level with us ; it is plain tl'.at he is doing the ho¬ 
nours of his own houfe; and I know, from henceforth^ 
the lefpeft and defeicnce that I owe him.’—* You owe 
to each otlwMfiMjgnituHl civility, and I intend that with 
me evciy body lhall be on an equality.’—* You intend 
it, Clariflal Alas, your choice diftioys all eqtiality 
br*'>v’een mankind, and the perlun who is to poftlTs you. 
—But let us talk no more of it, I have faid too much 
already; this place is not nude for a philofopher; 

f iersiit me to leave it.'—* No,’ laid Hie to him, * I 
lave need of you, and you plunge me into irrefo- 
lutions, from which you alone can draw me. It mull; 
be confelTcd, that philnfophy is a very comfortable 
thing; but if a philofopher were a deceiver, he would 
be a very dangerous friend! Adieu, 1 would not have 
them fee us together; I am going to rejoin the com¬ 
pany ; come to us loon.—See there, then,’ faid Ihe as 
ftie was going from him, * what they call a philolb- 
pher!'—* Courage!' faid he on his fide; * Cleon hangs 
only by a thread** CiarilTa with blulhes, gave an ac- 
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count of the fii ft fcenci and her beginning was received 
with applaufe: but the lady prelident» knitting her 
brow, * Do you intend,' faid /lie, * that I Ihould be 
only a looker on ? No, no; 1 muft play my part, and 
I alTure you it Aiall be pleafant. Do you think that 
you Aiall fubdue this fage ? Nu: 1 will have the ho¬ 
nour of it.’—* You, Madam!’—‘ Oh! you may laugh : 
my Afiy years, my triple chin, and my muAaches of 
SpaniAi IhufT, defy ail your graces.’ The whole com¬ 
pany applauded this challenge by redoubled peals of 
laughrer. * Nothing is mote ferious,’ I’efiimed Aie; 

* and U it be not enough to triumph over one, you 
have only to join, and difpute the conqueft with me; I 
defy you all three. Go, divine Doiis ; charming Lu¬ 
cinda ; admirable ClariAa; go and difplfiy before his 
eyes all the ftdufflons of beauty and coquetry; I laugh 
at it.* She fpoke thele words with a tone of relblu- 
tion fuAicient to make her rivals tremble. 

Cleon aAPe^ed to appear dull and penAve at the ar¬ 
rival of AriAus, and ClariAa aA'umcd with the phtlo- 
ibpher a referved air of myAery. They fpoke little, but 
ogled much. AriAus on retiring to his apartment, 
found it furnlAicd with all the invention*..--^ luxury. 

* O heavens!' faid he to the coinji^ny, who for the 
fake of diverting thcnifelves had condu£led him thi¬ 
ther; * O heavens! is it not ridiculous that aH\M,8 
preparation Aiould he made for one man’s Aeep ? Was 
it thus that., they flept at Lacedxinon? O Lycurgus, 
what wouldft thou lay! a toilette for me! Thi% is 
downright mockery. Do they take me for a Sybarite ? 
I nuiA retire, I cannot Aana it.’—* Would you have 
us,’ faid Clarilfa, * unfuniiAi it on purpofe for you? 
Take my advice, and enjoy the pleafures of life when 
they piefent themfclvcs: a phiioibpher Aiould know 
how to put up with every thing, and accommodate 
hinifelf to every thing.’—• Very well. Madam,* faid 
he, ioinewiiat appeafed, * I muA at prefent comply 
with you; but 1 Aiall never be able to Aeep on this 
he.np of down. Upon my word,’ fays he, as he laid 

him- 
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hlmfelt down> * this luxury is a fine thing V and thQ 
philolbiihcr fell allcep. 

His dreams iccalled to his remembrance his conver* 
fation with Clanfia, and he awoke with the pleafing 
idea, that this virtue by convention, which is called 
prudence in women, would make but a feeble refifl;* 
ance againft him. 

He was not yet up when a lacquey came to propolb 
the bath to him. The bath was a good prei'age. * iie 
it fo,' faid he; ‘I will bathe: the bath is a natural 
inllitution. * As for perfumes, the earth yields them: 
let Its not difdain her prefents.' He would fain have 
made ufe of the toilette which they had provided for 
him} but fhame rellrained him. He contented hhnrelf 
with giving to his philofophical negligence the molt 
decent air he could, and the glafs was twenty times 
confulted. * What a fright you have made or yuur- 
felf!' faid Clariflit to him on feeing him appear: ' why 
not drelTed like the left of the world ? This habit, 
this wig, give you a vulgar air which you have not 
naturally.'-—* What! Madam is it by the air that we 
'are to judge of mankind ? Would you have me fubmit 
to the of fafhion, and be dreffed like your 

Cleons?’—‘ Wfiy'iiot, Sir? do you not know that they 
derive an advantage from your fimplicity, and that it 
is t'lis in particular that lellens in people's opinions Uic 
confideration due to you ? 1 myfelj', in order to do you 
juftice, have need of my refleflion: the firft fight 
maizes againft you, and. it is very often the firft fight 
that decides. Why not give to Virtue all the charms 
of which file is capable!’—* No, Madam, Art is not 
made for her. The more naked, the more beautiful; 
they difguife her when they endeavour to adorn her.'— 
* Very well. Sir, let her contemplate herleli alone at 
her eafe; as for me, I declare, that this ruftic and low 
air dirplcafes me. Is it not ftrange, that having re> 
ceived from nature a diftinguifhed figure, any one 
ftiould take a pride in degrading it ?*—* But, Madam, 
what would you fay if a philofopher Ihould employ hi^ 
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attention about his drc($> and fct hinifelf off like your 
marquis ?'—* 1 would lay he feeks to pleale; and he’ 
docs right; for, <io not flatter yourfelt^ Ariihis, there 
is no pleuHng without taking a good deal ot pains. 

* All! I di'lire nothing I’o much as to j>lea'’c* in your 
eyes.’—‘ If fuch a dellre really pofleiT-’S you,’ replu-d 
ClaiiiTa, with a tender look, * beitow at lead a quarter 
of an hour upon it. Here, Jafiiiin, Jalmin! go drefs 
the gentleman's head.' Ariitus, blulhing, yields at 
length to thefe gentle indances j and now, behold the 
fage at his toilette ! 

The nimble hand of Jafniln difpofes his locks with 
art; his phyflognoiny nowdifplays itielf; he admirts 
the metamorphofis, and is fcarcc able to conceive it, 

* What will they fay on feeing me V laid..he to him- 
lelf; * let them lay what they pleafe; but the philofo* 
pher has a good face.’ He piefcnts hiiiiblf blown up 
with pride but with an aukward and bafliiul air. 

* Aye, now,’ faid Clari/Ta, * you look liandlbme. 
Theie is nothing now but the colour of thofe deaths, 
that odends my eyes.’—« Ah! Madam, lor the fake 
of my reputation, leave me at lead this charaderiiiic 
of the gravity of my condition.’—‘Athen, 
by your leave, is this chimerical condition which you 
have fo much at heart ? 1 approve very much of peu^ 

( lie’s being wife; but in my opinion all forts of co' 
ours are indifferent to vvifdom. Is this chefnut of 
Mr. Guillaume more founded in nature, than the fky 
blue or rofe-colcur ? By what caprice is it that you 
imitate in your garments the hulk of the chefnut, ra¬ 
ther than the leaf of the rofe or the tuft of the lily with 
which the fpring is crowned ! Ah, for my part I con- 
fefs to you that the rofe colour charms my light: that 
colour has fometliing, I know not what, of loftnefs in 
it, which goes to my very foul, and I fhould think 

J rou the handforaeft creature living in a fuit of rofe-co- 
our.’—< Rofe*coiour, Madam ! "O heavens I a philo*. 
fopher in rofe-colour!’—* Yes, Sir, a very rofe-colour; 
wh^t would you have f It is my weaknefs. By writing 
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to Paris direfliyi you may have it by to*morrow after-- 
nooiiy can you not ?'—* What Madam ?'—* A luit for 
the country of the colour of niy ribbands.'—* No, Ma¬ 
dam, it is iinpoflible.'—* Paidon me, nothing is cafier j 
the workmen need only be up ail night.'—* Alas! it 
is of mighty conlequence to me what the time is which 
they are to employ in rendering me ridiculous ? Conii- 
dcr, 1 befcech you, that I'uch an extravagance as this 
would ruin my reputation.'—* Well, Sir, when you 
lliall have lofh that reputation, you will gain another, 
and it is odds that you will gain by the exchange.'— 

* I proteft to you. Madam, that it is fliocking to me 
to diipleale you, but—'—* But! you put me out of all 
patience; I do not love to be thwarted. It is very 
llrange,' continued flie, in a tone of dilpleafure, * that 
you lltould refule me a tride. The importance you 
give it teaches me to take care of myfeif in matters that 
are more lerious.' At thef'e words (ne quitted the room, 
leaving the philofophcr confounded that lo tiilling an 
incident fliould delhoy his hopes. * Kol'e coloui !' laid 

^le, * rofe-colour! how lidiculous! what a contraft! (lie 
wHi yiave it lb; I niuft fubmit.' And the philolopher 

wroteTdl 

* You arc obeyed, Madam,' laid he to Clarifla, ac- 
coifing her. * Has it coif you much ?' demanded fhe, 
with a fmile of diidain. •* A gieat deal. Madam, 
more than I can exprefs: but, in Ihort, you would have 
it ib.' * All the company admired the philofopher's 
head* Madam Prelident, above all, fwore by the 
great gods, that fne had never feen any man's head 
lb well drelled befuie, Ariftus thanked her for fo flat¬ 
tering a compliment. * Compliments!' relumed Ihe, 

* compliments! 1 never make any. They are the falfe 
coin of the woild.'—* Nothing was ever better con¬ 
ceived,' cried the I'age : * that deferves to be let down 
in writing.' They perceived that Madam Prelident 
was now beginning the attack, and they left them to 
themfelves. ‘ You think, then,' laid die to him, * that 
qobody but yourlelf can make fentences ? 1 am a phi- 

lofqphep 
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iolbpher too, fuch as you fee me.'—* Yojj, Madam 1 
and of what feft ? A Stoick, or an Epicurean ?—* Oh, 
take my word for it! the name is nothing. I have 
ten thoufand crowns a year which I (pend with gaiety; 
I have good champagne which 1 diink with my (ririuls, 
I enjoy a good date of iiculth; I do what [ piea(e, and 
leave tveiy one to live altc: tlieir own manner, 'riicre'* 
a 'eil for you!’—‘ It is well done, and tx.iftly what 
Kpicuius taught.’—* Oh! I declare to jou I wag 
taught nothing: all this cenu-s ot my own itlf. For 
thele twenty years* I have it-ad nothing hut the lilt of 
my wines, and the bill of (are of my fupper.’—‘ Why, 
upon that footing you mull be the happitlt woman in 
thewuild.'—‘ H.ippy ! not entirely fo : I want .a hul- 
band of my own w'.iy ot thinking. My^prefuient was 
a bead : good for nothing but the bar: he uiulerilood 
the law, and that was ail. I want a man who knows 
how to love, and who would employ himielf .about me 
alone.'—‘ You may find a thouland, Madam.'—‘ Oh ! 
1 want but one; but I would have him be a good one. 
Biith, fortune, all tint is peifeCiUy indiltereni tome; T 
attach mylelf only to the man."—* Indeed, Madam- jou 
adonitli me: you are the firft woni*»^*fir*^rt3nf 1 have 
found any principles: but is it precilely a h'lfband that 
you want?'—* Ye;,, Sir, a hulband who lhali be mine 
in all forms, 'riiel’e lovers aie all rogues, who de¬ 
ceive us, and who loiiiake ns without leaving us room 
to complain: whereas a hulband is ours in the face of 
the woild; and if mine fhould dciert me, I IhoukMike 
to be able to go, with mv title m my hand, and in all 
honour and honefty give an hundred flaps on the face 
to the iniblent hiili'y that lliould have taken him from 
me.’—‘ Very good. Madam! very good! the right of 
property is an inviolable right. But do you know 
that there are very few fouls like yours ? What cou¬ 
rage, what vigour!’—‘ Oh, I have as much as a lionefs. 
I know I am not handl'ome; but ten thoufand crowns 
a year made over on the wedding-day, are worth all 
the prettineflfes t)f a Lucinda or ClarifTa; and though 
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love be rare in this age* one ought to have it for ten 
tliuiiiand crowns.' This cunveriation brought them 
back again to the houie, at the veiy inftant that word 
was biought that fupper was ready. 

Aiiitus appeared plunged into leiious refle£lions; he 
weighed the advantages and inconveniencies that might 
attend his marrying the lady preddentf and calculated 
how much longer a woman of titty could live, fwallow- 
ing every evening a bottle of Champagne. A diipute 
which aiofe between Madam de Polival and Claiiirt, 
drew him out ot his reveiie. Doris gave lilc to the 
cli.'pute. ‘ Is it polP.ldi',' I'.iid die, * that Madam Pie> 
ridt.]iL flioulil ha\e bcin able to I'upport for a whole 
hour a L'/c d'/r/c with a philolophcr} flie who fills a 
yawning the inomeiit one talks to her of rcafon!’— 

* 7'i'uly,' replied Madam de Punval, * it is becaule 
your icafon has not common fenfe: aik this wile man, 
heie, if mine be not good. Wv talked of the ftate 
that fiiits an honelf woman, and he agrees with me, 
that a good hulband is by much the beft for her.’— 

tie !’ died CiarifTa, * are we made to be (laves ? 
aj>j^A^at becomes then of that freedom, which is the 
firft Cleon declaimed againd this fydein 

of fieedoin: he maintained, that the union of hearts 
was very different from a date of flavery. Madam 
Prefident fupported tliis opinion, and declared that flie 
could perceive no dillinction between the love of Iree- 
doin, and the love or libertinifm. * May this glais of 
wineV tzk\ fhe, * be the lalf I fiiall drink, if 1 ever 
form the leall dependence on any man who (hall not firft 
have taken an oath that he will be only mine. All the 
red is but froih.'>-<< And there now,' faid Cluiifla, 

* is the great moitidcation of marriage. Love, with 
its freedom, loles all its delicacy. Is it not/o. Sir?' 
demanded fhe of the philofbpher. * Why, Madam, I 
have thought as you do j yet it mud be confefled that 
if freedom his its charms, it has alfo its dangers, its 
rocks: happy difpofitions are lb great a good, and iii- 
donltancy is lb Jiaturai to man, tluic tlie moment 

. he 
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feels a laudable inclinution, he a6ls prudently in de¬ 
priving himfelf of the fatal power of changing.'—* Do 
you hear him ladies ? ihcfe men for my m<oncy ! no flat- 
teiy! this it what'is called a philofopher. Try to fe- 
ducc him it you can: for my part I retire quite 
charmed.—Adieu, philofopher, I want reft; 1 did not 
flint my eyes all laft night, and 1 long to be afteep, in 
order to have the pleafure of dreaming.' She accom* 
panied this adieu with an amorous glance, twinkling 
with champagne. * Ladies,' fliid Lucirala, * did you 
mind that look ?'—‘ Surely,’ replied Doris, ‘ flie is 
diftrafted for Ariltus; that is clear .’—* For me, Ma- 
d.am! you do not think fo j our taftes, I believe, and 
our tempers, are not made for each other. I drink 
but little, 1 fwcar ftiil ie(s, and I do sot love to be 
confined.*—* Ah, Sir, ten thoufand crowns a year!’ 
—* Ten thoufand crowns a year. Madam, are an in- 
fult when mentioned to perfons like raylclf.’ 

Thefe woids were repeated the next day to Madam 
the Prefident. * Oh! the infolent wretch I’ faid flic, * I 
am piqued: you fhall fee him at my feet.* I pals 
fligluly over the no6lurnal reflections of the fage A^ii* 
tus. A good coach, a commodifiiM^ffTrufielit very 
far from my lady's, and tlie beft cook in Paris; fuch ^ 
was his plan in life. * Our philofophers,' faid he, * 
* perhaps will murmur a little. However, as ugly 
woman has in it fomething philofophical; at leaft, they 
will not fiifpeil that I have purlued the pleafuies of 
lenfuality.' « 

The day of his triumph arrives, and the fuit of role- 
colour along,with it *. he views it, and blufhes through 
vanity rather than fliame. Cleon, however, came to fte 
him, with the diftiirbed air of one poirefled; and after 
having caft an eye of indignation on the preparations for 
his drefling; * Sir,' faid he to him, * if 1 had to do with 
a man of the world, I fhould propole to him by way of 
preface, to exchange a thruft with me. But I am fpeaking 
to a philofopher, and 1 come to aflault him with no other 
arms than franknefs and virtue.'—' What is the matter 
« then 
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then ** demRndt'd the fage^ fomewhat confounded at this 
preamble. * 1 loved Clarillaf Sir,' replied Cleon; * flie 
loved me ; we were going to be married. I know not 
what change is made all of a fuddeii in her foul, but fhe 
will not hear me i'peak any morc either of marriage or of 
love. 1 had at firft only fome lulpicions concerning the 
caule, but this roie-coloured fuit confirms them. Kofe- 
ccluur is her padion j you adopted her colours : you are 
my rival .’—* I, Sir!’—* I cannot doubt it, and all 
the circnmftances that attelt it croud on my imagina¬ 
tion. Your fecret walks, your whifpers in the ear,' 
looks and words that have elcapcd you, lier hatred par¬ 
ticularly againft Madam de Ponval, every thing be¬ 
trays you, every thing ierves to open my eyes. Hear, 
then Sir, what 1 have to propole. One of us muft 
give place: violence is an unjuft method} gcnerofity 
will let us on good terms. I love, I idolize CJanlTa j 
I had been happy but for you ; I may ftill be fo: my 
afiiduities, time, and your abfence, may bring her 
back to me. If, on the contrary, I muft renounce 
you fee one who will be driven to defpair, and 
wil l be my rcfource. Judge, Ariftus, whether 
yourlittlttLfotf'bc th^ame. Confult yourielf, and an- 
Iwer me. If the happinefs of your life depends on 
giving up your conqueft to me, I require nothing, and 
1 retire .'—* Go, Sir,’ replied the pliilofopher to him 
with a Icrene air, * you ftiall never overcome Ariftus in 
a point of generolity} and whatever it may coft me, 
1 wtil prove to you that I merited this mark of efteem.’ 

* At laft,’ laid he, when Cleon had left the room, 

* here is an opportunity of Ihewing an heroical virtue. 
Ha, ha 1 you gentlemen of the world, you will learn to 

admire us.They will not know it, perhaps. 

.... Oh, yes j ClarilTa will communicate it in confi¬ 
dence to her friends; theie will tell it again to others; 
the adventure is uncommon enough to inakeanoife: 
the wortt that can happen will be to piiblifh it myfelf. 
It is necelTary that a good deed ftiould be known, anil 
it matters not which way: our age has need of thefe 
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pies} they are lefTons for mankind. ^ . . However let 
me not become a dupe to niy own virtues^ and dilpoiTefa 
myCelf of ClarilTa iiefore 1 am furc of Maiiam Prc(i-> 
dent. Let me iee what champagne and Aeep may have 
produced.' 

While he re(le£led thus on his conduff, the philofb-. 
pher dreffed himielf. The induitrious Jafmin furpalTc-d 
himlllf in dredlng his head : the rofc-colowicd fuit w'as 
put on before the looking-glais with a fcciet compIa> 
cency, and the fige (iillK'd out all radiant fo viht Ma- 
dam Prefident, who received hiui with an exclamation 
of furprize. B'lt pading all of a iiidden fiom joy to 
confufion^ * I perceive,' iiiid /he, ‘ Clarida's favourite 
colour i you oi'u attentive to fiudy hertade. Go, Arif- 
tus, go and avail youiicli of the tiouble ^ou take to 
pieai'e lit-r ; it will, no iloiiht, hai'c its icward.’—‘ My 
natural ingenuournefs,' ix-plieil the philosopher, * pei- 
niirs me nut to conceal irom you, that in the choice of 
this colour I have followed only her caprice. I will do 
more, Madam; I will confels that my drd deiire 
was to pleale in lure yes. The wiled is not without 
weaknels; and when a woman prejudices us by datL^' 
ing attentions, it is ditllcult iiototo with 

tlu-m ; but how my tutachment is vveakened! I ac¬ 
knowledge it with reproach to myfcU, Madam, and 
you ought allb reproach yoiiri’elf for it.’—‘ Ah! phi- 
lofuphor, why is this not true? But this rolC'-Coloiir 
couiounds all my ideas.’-—‘ Veiy well, Midim, I al- 
fumed it with rtgret; I now go to quit it with j'./y; 
and if my drd fimplictty---'—' * No, day, I think you 
charming. But what do I fay ? Ah, how happy arc 
people ill being I'o haiuilbnu! Aridus, why am I not 
beautiful!’--' What, Madain, do not you knowtltat 
Vglinels and beauty cxld only in opinion ? Nothing is 
liandfome, nothing is ugly in itfel'. A beauty in one 
country is far from being reckoned a beauty in an¬ 
other; fo many men, fo many minds.'---' You flatter 
me,' laid Ma.lam Prefidcnt with a childi/h baniftilnels* 
and pretending to blulb j * but I knowj alas! but too 
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well, that I have nothing beautifiil in mCf except my 
Ibul.'—•* Very well, and is not the I'uprcine beauty the 
only charm woithy to touch the heart ?'-<-* Ah! phi- 
loloplicr! believe me, that beauty alone has few 
chaimis/'—* It has few, no doubt, for the vulgar! 
but, to repeat it once more, yon arc not reduced to 
that. Is there nothing in a noble air, a commanding 
look, and an exprellivc countenance ? and then, as to 
majedy, is Ihe not the queen of the graces And 
for this plivnpnefs of mine, what (iiy you to that?*—- 

* Ah, Madam! this pUimpncfs, which is reckoned an 
excefs among us, is a beauty in Aha. Do you think, 
for example, that the Tin ks have no {l;ill in women? 
Well, then, all thole elegant figures winch we admire 
at Paiis would not even be admitted into the Grand 
Signior's leraglio; and the Grand Signior is no tool. 
In a word, a rofy Hate of health is the mother of the 
piealures, and plunipnefs is its rymbol.’—* You will 
bring me prelcntly to believe that my fat is not unbe¬ 
coming. ]jut for this nole of mine, no(c without end, 
which runs out before my face.’---* Why, g(x>d Goil I 
vjiat do you complain of ? Were not the no es of the 
Koihttri matrons nofes without end ? Oblcrve all the 
ancient huffs.'-—* But at lealf, they had not this great 
mouth, and luch hluhl)ei'-Ii]>s ?'—-* Thick lips. Ma¬ 
dam, are the cliarin of the American beauties: they 
Ri'c, as it were, two cufhions, on which loft and tender 
pleaiure takes its repoie. As to a wide mouth, I know 
nothing that gives the countenance more opennefs and 
gaiety.*—* True, when the teeth are fine} but unhap¬ 
pily...* < Go to Siam, there fine teeth are vulgar, and 
It is a fcandal even to have any. Thus alt that is called 
beauty depends on the caprice of mankind, and the only 
seal beauty is the obje£f which has chaimed us.*—- 

* Shall I be yours, then, my dear philofopher ?' de¬ 
manded Die, biding her face behind her fan. * Pardon 

Madam, if 1 hefitate. My delicacy renders me 
timid, and I profeCs a difintereffednefs not yet fuflli- 
cicntly known to you to be above fulbicion. You have 

O z talked 
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Talked to me of ten thoufaiid crowns a year) and that 
circumdance makes me tremble.'—* Go, Sir) you are 
too juft to impute to me Inch mean I'ufpicions; it is 
Clarifla that detains you; 1 lee your evafions; leave 
. me.*—‘ Yes, I leave yoU) to go and acquit myfclf of 
the promiie I have juft made to Cleon. He was dif- 
mifled) he complained to me or it, and I have promiied 
to'engage Clariffa to give him her hand. NoW) believe 
that I Jove her.'—‘ Is it polllble? Oh) you charm mC) 
and I cannot ftand this iacrifice. Go and lee hei') 1 
wait you here ; do nut let me languilh: this very even¬ 
ing we will leave the country.’ 

* 1 wonder at inyivlf')' faid he as he was going off) 
* for having the courage to marry her. She is fright¬ 
ful ; but llie is lich.' He comes to Clarilla» finds her 
at her toilette, and Cleon along with her) who afliimes 
on feeing him, a deje£fed air. * O! the handlome 
fuit!’ ctied Ihe. * Come this way that I may fee you. 
It is quite delicious, is it not, Cleon ? It was my 
choice.’—‘ I Ite it phiinly. Madam,’ jeplied he, with 
a melancholy air. ‘ Let us leave off this tiifting,* in¬ 
terrupted the philofopher; * 1 am come to clear myfe*^ 
of a crime of which I am accul'ed, and to f'uh^.rferi- 
ous duty. Cleon loves you, you love him ; he has loft 
your heart, he tells me, and that I am the cauie of it,* 
—* Yes, Sir; and why all this myftery ? I have juft 
been making a declaration of it to him .'—* And I, 
Madam, declare to you that 1 will never make un¬ 
happy a worthy man, who merits you, and dies, if he 
loles you. 1 love you as much as he can love you: it 
is a confelTion which 1 am not afhamed to make; but 
his inclination has been more rooted by the unconquer* 
able force of habit than mine, and perhaps alfo I lhall 
hud in mylelf refources which he has not in hlmielf.*—> 
*■ Of the wonderful man,* cried Cleoii) embracing the 
philofopher. * \Vliat fhall I fay to you ? You confound 
me.’—‘ There is no mighty matter in all this,’ repli^ 
the pliilolbpher with humility j * your generoiity let Lie 
example, 1 only ftnitate you.'—< Come, ladies,* faid 

CiarilTa 
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Clarifla to Lucinda and Doris* whom flie faw appear 
at that inftant* * come and be witiufTes of the triumph 
of philolbphy. Arilfus reiigns me to his lival* and fa- 
crihces his love fcr me to the happinels of a man he 
hartlly knows.' Their aftonilliraent and admiration 
were a6led up to the life; and Aiilius, taking Cla- 
rllTa's hand* which he put into Cleon's* fnuffed up in 
abundance* with a fupeiciiious mudcIVy* the incenle of 
adoration. * Be hap])y,' fald he to them* * and ceafe 
your aiionhhment at an effoit which* however painful* 
carries its rccompence along with it. What would a 
philufb(.her bt* if virtue were not all in all with him ?* 
At thclc words he r^tiied* as it were* to withdraw him- 
felt from his glory. 

Madam Preiidint waited the philofopher's coming. 

* )s it done* then?' demanded flic of him. * Yes* Ma¬ 
dam* they are united ; I am now my own and yours.'—• 

* Oh, I triumph* you are mine; come here then that I may 
enchain you.'—* Ah* Madam [' faid he, falling at her 
knees, * what dominion you have acquired over me! 

VO Socrates ! O Plato! what is become of your difei- 
P*' know him in this ftate of debale- 

ment !'*'\Vhile he fpoke thus* Madam Prefident took 
a rofc-coloured libband, which die bound about the 
fage's neck* and imitating Lucinda in the Oracle* with 
the mod comical infantine air in the world* called him 
by the BRme of Charmer. ‘ Good Heaven! what would 
become of me if .any body knew ?—-Ah, Madam*’ iaid 
b^ * let us fly* let us banifli ourfelvcs from a fociety 
that watches us; fpare me the humiliation.'—* What 
is it you call humiliation? I mult have you glory in 
their prefcnce that you are mine* that you wear my 
chain.' At thefe words the door opens* and Madam , 
Prefident rifes from her chair, holding the philofopheif 
in a ftring. * See here,’ laid rtie to the company* * fee 
here this proud man* who fighs at my feet fur the 
beauty of my purfe ; I deliver him up to you* I have 
played my part.’ At this picture the roof refounded 
with the name of Charmer, and innumerable peals of 

O 3 , laugh’ 
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laughter. Ariftus tearing his hairi and rending his 
clothes with rage, hunched out into reproaches on the 
iierfiily of women, and went off to compofe a book 
againd the age, in whfeh he roundly afferted, that 
tht'ie was no lage but liiniielf. 

THE BAD MOTHER. 

A MONG the monftrous produflions of nature may 
be reckoned the heart of a juother who loves one of 
her children to the excluiion ot all the reil. I do not 
mean an enlightened t’^mlcrners, which diftinguidies 
among the young plants which It cultivates, that which 
yields the heft returns to its eaily care; 1 fpeak of a 
blind fondnefs, fiequcnlly exclufive, Ibmetimes jealous^ 
which creates an idol and viflims amid th^ little inno¬ 
cents brought into the world, for each of whom we 
are equally bound to ioften the burdens of life. Of 
this error fo coinntun and fo fhameful to human na¬ 
ture, I am now going to give an example. 

In one of the maritime provinces, M. de Carandony 
an intendant, who had I'cndcred himfelf refpcflable by 
his (everity in repreffing grievances, making it a prii*- 
ciple to favour the wtak and controul the lrrflH||*,*'utcd 
poor, and almod infolvent. He had left behind him a 
daughter, whom nobody would marry, becaufe flie 
had much pride, little beauty, and no fortune. At laft, 
a rich and honell merchant made his addrelG^ to her, 
out of refpeft to the memory of her father. * He has 
done us lo many good offices,* faid the worthy Cor4e, 
this was the merchant's name, < it is but juft that fome 
of us fliould repay them to the daughter.* With thele 
thoughts Coree offered himfelf in an humble manner j 
and MademoUelle Carandon, with a great deal of reluc¬ 
tance, confented to give him her hand, on condition 
that ^e fhould maintain an abrulute authority in his 
houfe. The good man's refpeft for the memory of 
the father extended even to the daughter; he confulted 
her as his oracle; and if at any time he happened to 
differ in opinion from her, flie had nothing to do but to 

utter 
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utter tliefe iilencing e^prclUons, * The late M. de Ca> '• 

I'andon, my iather-Coj'ce never wa'4|d for her 

to conclude^ before he confeded himfcit irt^he wrong. 

He died rather young, and left her two children, of 
which Ihe had condefeended to permit him to be the fa¬ 
ther. On his death-bed he thought it his-duty to regulate 
the partition of his effe^s; but M.de Carandon held it, 
as flic told him, tor a maxim, that in order to retain chil¬ 
dren under the dependence of a mother, it was necef- 
fary to render her the difpenfer of their etfe^s. This 
law was the rule of Corue's will; and his inheritance 
was left in the hands of his wife, with the fatal right 
of diftributing it to her children as tlu' tliouid think pro¬ 
per. Of tlu'le two children the cldcft was her delight; 
not that he«was liandfumer, or of a more happy du'po- 
Htion, than the younger, but becauie Hie had run tome 
dangM* ot her life in bringing him into the w’orld; he 
had Htd made her experience the pains and joy of child¬ 
bed, he had ponin'ed himltlf of her tcndeineis, which 
heaho feented to have exhauded ; file had, in fliort, ail 
the bad realuns that a bad mother counl have for lov- 
Vns: only him. 

Ldtpr., Jemmy was the reje6led child: his mother 
haul ly vouch fated* to fe;. him, and never I'poke to him 
but to chide him. The poor child, intimidated, xlurlt 
not look up before hei, nor anfwer her without trem¬ 
bling. He had, (lie (aid, his father's dilpofition, a 
vulgar foul, and the air of Inch kind of folks. 

• As to the elded, whom (he had taken care to render 
as headdrong, difobedient, and humourfome as podible, 
he was gentility itlelf; his obftinacy was called great- 
nels of Ipirit; his humours, excels of (enfibility. She - 
was delighted to fee that he would never give up a point 
when he was in the right j and you mud know that he 
was never in the wrong. She was eteriuhy declaring 
that he knew his own good, and that he had the ho¬ 
nour of rcfembllng the fweet madam his inainnvi. This 
elded boy, wlio was diled M. De I'Etang, (for it wat 
not thought right to leave him the name of Coree) had 

^ nialters 
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mafters of all foits ;he lefTons they fet were for liim 
aloiie» biHl^little Jemmy reaped the fruits of them; in- 
fomiich, thaf at iIk- end of a f;w years, Jemmy knew 
all that they had taught M. De TEtang, who knew no¬ 
thing at all. 

The good womfn, who make a pra 6 Hceof attribut¬ 
ing tocliiidivn all the little wit they have theinlcIveSf 
and who ruminate all the morning on the pretty things 
they are to fay in the day, hail made the mother, wliofe 
w’eaknefs they weie well acquainted with, believe that 
hereldell fon was a prodigy. The mailers, lefs coni- 
plail'ant, or Ids artlnl, while they complained of the 
indocility and inattention of this favom ite, were boiind- 
Icfs in their encomiums on Jemmy; they did not ablb- 
lutely fay that M. De I'Etang was a hloiTkhead, but 
they laid that little Jemmy had tlie genius of an angel. 
The mothers vanity was wounded 5 and out of an in- 
julficc, which one would nor believe cxilled in iiature, 
if this vice of niotheis weie lefs in 1 aOiion, file ledon- 
bled her averfiun to the little wretch, bee line jealous of 
his improvement, and relblved to take away fxom her 
fpoiled child the humiliation of a compariibn. 

A very atfeffing adventure awakened, however. In 
her, the lentiments of natuie j but this retort upon her- 
felf only humbled, without corr(. 6 ling her. Jemmy was 
ten years of age, M. De I'Etang mai ly fifteen, when Aie 
fell dangeroufly ill. The eldelt employed himfelf about 
his pleafures, and very little about his mother's health.' 
It is the puniftmient of foulilh mothers to love unnatural 
children. However, (lie began to grow uncaty ; Jem¬ 
my perceived it, and his little he.irt was feized with grief 
and fear: the impatience to fee his mother grew too 
Arong for him to conceal. They had accudomed him 
never to appear but when he was called; but at lad his 
tenderntlii gave him courage. He Jeized the infiant 
when the chamber door w.as half open, entered filent* 
and with trembling deps, and approached his mother's 
bed. * Is it you, my (bn ?' faid (he. < No, mamma, 
it is Jemmy.' This natural and overwhelming anfwer 
« pene- 
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penetrated with fhaine and grief the A>ul of this unjaft 
woman} but a few careifcs from her bad fon foon reftored 
him to his full aicendancy} and Jtmmy in the end was 
neither the better beloved, nor reckoned the more wor> 
thy to be fo. 

Scarce was Madam Coree recovered, when flic re- 
fnmed the defign of banifhing him her houle j her pretence 
was, that M. Dc I'Etang, being natuially lively, was 
too fuiceptible of diflipv^rion to have a companion in his 
itudies; and*the impertinent piepofleflions of the maf- 
tci's tor the child, who was the molt humble and tawn« 
ing w'lth them, might eallly dil'courage the other, whofe 
fpirit being higher, and Icfs tra6table, required more 
management: it was her pleaiuie, tlieielore, that 
L'Ktang flioitld be the only ohjeft of their cates, and 
the got rid of the unfortunate Jemmy by exiling him to 
a college. 

At lixtecn L'Ktang quitted his niaders in the mathC'* 
matics, phyfics, iiiufic, Sec. juft as he hul taken them : 
he began hisexcrcife, which he peiioiiTial much in the 
ifame manner as he had d^ne Ins itudies ; and at twenty 
he 'pneared in tlie world with the felt-l'ufiiciency of a 
coxcoinbV who has heaid of every thing, but reflefted 
on nothing. 

Jemmy, on his part, had gone through his ftudies; 
and his mother was quite wearied with the commenda> 
tions they gave him. * Well then,’ faid Ihc, * fince he 
is ib wife, he will fuccced in the church; he has no¬ 
thing to do but to take to that courle of life.’ 

Unfortunately, Jemmy had no inclination for the ec- 
cleliaftic date; he came therefore to entreat his mother 
to dirpenfe with his entering into it. * Vou imagine, 
then,' laid flie to him, with a cold and fcveveair, * that 
I have enough to maintain you in the world ? 1 aflure 
you I have not. Your fathet's fortune was not fu con> 
ilderabie as was imagined; it will fcarce be fudicient to 
ftttle your elder brother. For your part, you have only 
to confider whether you will run the career of benefices 
or of arms; whether you will have your head fhaven or 
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broken. In {hort whether you will take a band, or a lien- 
tenancy of infantry: this is all that 1 can do for you.* 
Jemmy anfwci'cd with refpeif, that there were lefs violent 
cour/es to be taken by the fun of a merchant. At theie 
words Mad. de Catandon was near dying witli grief, for 
having brought into the world a ion fo unworthy of her* 
and forbid him her hght. Young Coice, diilrelTcd :ic 
having inciiired his niotiKr's ang<-r, letired iigiung, and 
icfolved to try whether fortune would be lels cruel to 
him than nature. He itarned that a veift^l was on the 
point of failing tor tiie Antdies, who her he had a de- 
iign of repairing, lie wi it to his mother to afk her con- 
I'cnt, her bkihng, anil a parcel of giAids. 'Fhetwo firft 
ait ides were amply gi anted him, but the latter very 
Sparingly. *’ 

His mother, too happy in being rid of him, wanted 
to fee him before his d partuie, ami, while flie embraced 
him, bellowed on hint a few tears. His brother allb 
had the gomlncfs to wiih him a good voyage. Thefe 
were the firlt careifes he had ever received from his re¬ 
lations: his fenlible heart was penetrated with them** 
yet he durft not alk thun to w'rite to him ; b i^t lie .vi a 
fellow collegian by whom he was teixietly bduved, and 
he conjured him at jiarting, now and tiien to icnd hitn 
news of his mother. 

She was now only employed in the care of fcitllrg her 
favourite Ion. He deilai-ed for the lobe ; they obtained 
him a dii'peniation from its (tudics; and he was Iboii ad¬ 
mitted into the fanduary of the laws. Nothing re¬ 
mained wanting but an advantageous marriage; they 
propofed a rich heirefs : but they rerjuired of the widow 
the fettlement of her fortune. She liad the wenknefs to 
confent to it, Icarce referving to herfclf fufiicient to 
live decently; well alTiired that her Ion's fortune would 
be always at her diipolal. 

At the age of twenty-five, M. Dc I’Etang found 
himfelf a dapper little counrcllor, negleding his wife 
as much as his mother, taking great care of his own 
perlbn, and paying very little regard to the bar. As 
* it 
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it wns gcntctl for a luifbami to have fomebody befides 
bis witvy L'Etang thought it his duty tofet up fur a 
ninn of intrigue. A young girl, whom he ogled at 
the play> reiiuned his invitaduns, received him at her 
lodgings with a great deal of polilenefS) told him he was 
ch.armmg, which he very readily helicvcdy and in a (hurt 
time eahd him of a pocket-book with ten thouf.nnd 
Clowns. But as there is nu I'lieli thing as eternal iove^ 
this peijured beauty ipiittcd him at the expiration of 
thi ce inonthg fora 3 'oung Kiighlh lord, equally foolidiy 
and more magnificent. L'Ktang, who could nut con¬ 
ceive how they could diliuils Imh a perfon as himfclf, 
relulved to avenge hiinlelf hy taking a mifhefs flill 
more cclebiated, and ioadiug her with favuiu's. Hts 
new conquf'f^raifed him a thou land livals ; and when he 
coinpnied himlilt with a crowd of adurtis, v\’ho fighed 
for her in vtin, he had the pltaCuir of thinking himlclf 
more atui.ihie, as he found hnnltlf more happy. How¬ 
ever, having perceived that he w'as not without unea- 
iinefs, fhe was dcfirous of convincing him, tliat tJicre 
was notlring in the world whicli fhe was not lefblved to 
q.’’t for him, and propoitd, for the fake of avoiding 
impciniTvnee, that they (hould go together to Palis, 
to forget ail tlic worl 1 , and live only for each 
other. L'Etang was tun 'poitcd at this mark of ten- 
dernef's. Every thing is got leady for tl;e journey ; 
tiiey fet out, they arrive, and chulc their retreat in the 
iitighhourhood of the Palais Rsiyal. Fatima (that w.is 
thmnurnc of the beiuty) afked and obtained, without 
difllciiity, a coach to take the air. L'Etang was fur- 
pi iy.cd at the number of friends he found in this good 
city. Thcfc friends had never fecn him, but his rneiit 
attracted them in crowils. Fatima received none but 
L'Etang's company, and he was always very furc of 
bis fiicnds and of her. This charming w'oman, had, 
however', oneweaknefs; flic believed in dreams. One 
night file had had one, which cnulei not, flic Paid, be 
effaced from her meinoiy. L'Etang wanted to know 
tilts dream which engaged her attention fo ferioufly. 

* 1 dreamed,* 
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* I dreamed}' faid ihe, * that I was in a delicious apart* 
ment. In it was a damafk bed of three different co* 
IcMirS} with tapellry and fcphas I'uited to this fuperb 
bed ; pannels dazzling with gold, polifhed cabinets, 
porcelaine of Japan, China monkies, the prettiell in the 
world: but ail this was nothing. A toilette was ready 
(et out; I drew neai* to it; what did 1 lee ? My heart 
beats at it: a calket of diamonds; ami what diamonds! 

■ the moft beautiful aigrette, the flnelt ear-rings, the 
handlbnieft eiclavage, and a river without^ end. lam 
fure. Sir, foincihing very extiaurdinary will happen to 
me. T'his dream has uifefiled me very llrongly, and 
iny dreams never deceive me.’ 

It was in vain that M. De I'Etang employed all his 
eloquence to perl'uade her that dreams liginfied nothing; 
Die maint.iincd that this dieam did iignify fomething ; 
and, at length, he feaied lelf I'omeof his rivals (liould 
propofe to realile it. He was under a ncceflity, there¬ 
fore, of capitulating} and, exetpt in lome few cir- 
cuinllances, relolved to accoiuplii'li it himfelf. We may 
eaiily judge, that this expci iinent did not cure her of 
dreaming; fhctuok a delight in it, and dreanud 
ten, that even the fortune of good Mailer Qdrtle be¬ 
came haixlly any thing more than a dream. M. De 
1/Etang's young wife, to whom this journey had not 
. been very agreeable, demanded to be leparatid from the 
fortunes of a hufband who abandoned her; and her por¬ 
tion, which he was obliged to leltore, put him dill lels 
at his eale. < 

Play is a refource. L'Etang pretended to excel at 
piquet; his friends, who made up a common purfe, 
all betted tor him, while one of them played againil him. 
Every time that he threw out, * Faitli,' laid one of the 
betters, *that is well played!'—'Thereis no playing 
better,' laid another. In fhort, M. De I'Etang played 
the bell in the woild, but he never had the aces. While 
they infenfibly llrippcd him, the faitliful Fatima, who 
perceived his decline, dreamed one night that fhe quitted 
him, and*left him the next day; however, as it is mor- 

tifying 
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ttfying to fall off, he piqued himfelf upon h!s honour* 
*and would not abate any thing of his grandeur* lb that 
in a few years he was ruined. 

He was now at his laft fliifts* when the good lady his 
mother* who had nut managed her own rclerve better* 
wrote to him to defire Tome money. He returned her 
anlwer* that he was very foiry; but that* far from be> 
ing able to 'end her any relief* he Hood in need of it 
himfelf. The alarm was already Ipread among their 
creditors* aiyl the quelHon was* who Ihould firlt feize 
the ruins of their fortune——* What have I done** faid 
the (lillrafled mother; * I have (tripped myfelf of all 
for a Ton who has fquandered every thing.’ 

In the mean time* what became of the unfortunate 
Jemmy ?—Jcsiimy, with a good underftanding* the bed: 
heart* the handfomeft figure in the world* and his little 
venture* was happily arrived at St. Domingo. It is 
well known how cafy a Frenchman of good morals* and 
agooil pt-rlon* finds it to elfabhfli himldf in the ides. 
The name of Cotee* his own good fenl'e and prudence* 
loon acquired him the confidence of the inhabitants, 
'.^ith the afliftances that were offered him, he pur- 
chaieu himfelf a letticment, cultivated it* and rendered 
it floiirin)ing; trade* which was then very hrifk, en- 
ridfied him in a fhort time* and in the fpace of five 
years he was become the ol)it-£l of the jealoufy of the 
handfomeff and richeff widows and and damfcls of the 
colony. But* alas! his fellow, collegian* who till that 
time had given him none but the moll fatisfaflory news* 
now fentjiim word that his brother was ruined* and that 
his mother abandoned by every imdy, was driven to the 
moll dreadful extremities. This fatal letter was be¬ 
dewed with tears. < Ah, my poor mother*’ cried he* 

* 1 will fly to your relief.’ He would not truft his 
charge to any body. Accident, infidelity* negle£l* or 
delay* might deprive her of the afliftance Tent by her 
Ion* and leave her to perifh in indigence and defpair. 

* Nothing (ought to detain a Ton*’ laid he to himfHf* 
vi^hcn the honour and life of a mother are at flake.’ 

P With 
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With thefc fentiments Coree was only employed in 
the care ot rendering his riches portable. He fold all 
his polL'flIions* and this facrificecolt him nothing; but 
be could nut but I'eel lumc regret lor a more precious 
treafure which he left in America. Lucella, the young 
widow of an old colon! It, who had left her immenie 
riches, had call; upon Coree one of thofe looks which 
i'eem to peuetiate to the bottom of the foul, and to un> 
ravel its charai^ler; one of thole looks which decide 
the opinion, determine the inclination, ai\d the liiddcn 
and conlufed elFc£t of which is generally taken for a 
iympathetic emotion. She had imagined Hie law 
this young nun every thing that could render a vir¬ 
tuous and leniible woman happy; and her love for 
him had nut waited fur reflection to give it birth 
and d I (cover ititll. Coree, on his liuc, had diliin- 
guilhed her among her rivals, as the molt worthy of 
captivating the heart of a wife andvliMious man. Lu- 
ccila, with a ligurc the molt noble and interelting; an 
air the molt animated, and yet the molt modeit; a 
brown complexion, but freflter than the role; hair of_^ 
the hlacknels of the ebony, and teeth of a dazzling 
whitenels and enamel} the llatiirc and gait of one of 
Diana's nymphs; the Imile and look of the compa¬ 
nions of Venus; Lucella, with all thefe charms, was 
endowed witli that gieatnefs of fpirit, that loftinefs of 
temper, that jultncls in her ideas, that reCtitude in her 
fent'iments, wlilch makes us lay, though not with the 
grcatelt propri^-ty, that iuch a woman has the foul of a 
man. It was not one of Lucclla's principles to be alhamed 
of a virt\ious inclination. Scarce had Coree cutifelled 
to her the c|K>ice of his heart, when he obtained from 
her, without evalion, a like confeflion, by way of re¬ 
ply ; and their mutual inclination becoming more ten¬ 
der, in prapoition as it became more conlidered, now 
wanted nothing but to be conlecrated at the altar. 
Some dilputes, concerning the inheiitance of Lucella'a 
hulband, had retarded their happinefs. Thefe dirpiites 
wciv on the point of being fettleu» when the letter from 

Coree 
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Corse's friend arrived^ to tear him all at once from 
what he held deareft in the world except hU mother. 
He repaired to the beauteous widow’Sj fhewed her the 
letter fronn his friends and aikcd her advice. ' I flat¬ 
ter myfelfV laid fhe, * that you have no need of it. 
Convert your wealth into meicantile commodities, 
hafhn to the relief of your motlur, pay your ref'pefls 
to all your friends, and coiue back, again : tny foitune 
awaits you. If I die, my will fiiali Iccure it to you } 
if 1 live, iisftead of a will, you know whut right you 
will have over it.’ C'oive, Itiuckw'iih gratitude and 
admiration, feized the liai.ds of this genuoiis wiman, 
and bathed them with his tears j but as he was iaunclitng 
out in encomiums on her, * Go,' faid flic to him, * you 
are a child« tniertuin not the pujudices of Europe. 
The moment a woman does any thing toleiably hand* 
fome, they cry her up as a piodigy, as if Nature had 
not given us a foul. Should you, in my place, now, 
be much picafed to fee me in aftouifliment, and view- 
in you, as a phenomenon, the puie emotion of a good 
hcait?’—.* Pardon me,’ laid Coiee, ‘ I ought to have 
expelled it ? but your piinciples, your lent iments, the 
cafe, the fimplicity of your vii tucs, enchant me: 1 ad¬ 
mire them without being amazed at tluni.’—* Go, my 
dear,’ laid fhe to him, laluting him; ‘ I am thine, 
fuch as God has made me. Do your duty, and return 
as foon as jioflible.* 

He embarks, and with him he embarks all his for¬ 


tune. The palTage was pi city favouiable till they 
came towards the Ciinaiies; but there, their veflel, 
puri'ued by a corfair fiom Morocco, was obliged to 
feek for fafrty in its liiils. I'hc corfair which chafed 


them was on the point of joining them; and the captain, 
terrified at the danger of being boarded, was going to 
flrike to the pirate. * Oh, my dear mothcrl’ cried 
Corce, embracing tlie cafket in which were contained 
all his hopes, and then teaiing his hair with giitf and 
rage. * No,’ laid he, * this barbaious African fhall 
have my heart firft.’ Then addicfling himlelf to the 

P a captain, 
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captain I tlie crew, and the affrighted paffengers, * What! 
my friends,' faid he, * fhall we Airrender ourfelves like 
cowards ? Shall we Aiffer this robber to carry us to 
Morocco, loaded with irons} and to fell us like beafts ? 
Are we difarmed ? Are the people on board the enemy's 
fhip invulnerable} or are they braver than wc ^ Tiiey 
want to board us; let themwhat then i we fliall 
have them the nearer.* His courage reanimated their 
Ipirits; and the captain, embracing him, extolled him 
for having let the example. Every thing is now got ready 
for defence j the coriair boards them; the velfcls dalh 
againft each other: death Hies on both fules. In a Ihort 
time the two Ihips are covered with a cloud of fmoke 
and fire. The cannonade ccales} day*light appears, 
and the Tword lingies out its vidlims. Corce, I'abre in 
haiKl, made a dreadful (laughter. The moment he law 
an African throw himfeJf on board, he ran up to him, 
and cleaved him in two, crying out, * Oh, my poor 
mother!' His fury was as that of the lionefs defending 
her little ones } it was the lalt effort of naiuie in de« 
fpair: and thegentlell, the moll feulible heart that ever 
exilfed, was now become .the moft violent and bloody. 
The captain difeemed him every where, his eye (lalliing 
fire and his arm drenched in blood. * This is not a 
mortal,I faid he to his companions, * it is a god who 
'fights for us!* His example kindled their courage. 

' He finds himfelf at length hand to hand with the chief 
of the barbarians. * My God!' cried he, * have pity 
on my mother!’ and at thefe words, with a back- 
handed blow, he let out the pirate’s bowels. From 
this moment the vi6fory was decilive: the few who 
were left of the crew of the corfair begged their lives, 
and were put in irons. Coree’s velTel, with her booty, 
arrives at length on the coaft of France; and this wor¬ 
thy Ton, without allowing himfelf one night's repofe, 
repairs with his treafure to his unhappy mother. He 
finds her on the brink of the grave, and in a ftate mote 
dreadful than death itfelf j ftripped of all relief, and in 
the care of one man-fervant, who difgulted at fuffering 
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tlie tndif,ence to which fhe was reduced, paid her, with 
regret, the laft duties of an huiniliiiting pity. The 
fhame of her fituation had induced her to forbid this 
fervant from admitting any pel (bn, except the prieft and 
the charitable phylician who himctimes vilited her. Co« 
j'ee ad s to fee her, ami is lefuied. « 

* I'cll my name,’ laid he to the fervant. * And 
wh.it IS your name Jemmy.’ I'he ieivant apv 
proaches the bed. * A diaiiger,’ fays he, * alks to lee 
you, Madam.’---* Alas! and who is this llraiiger 

* He fays that his name is Jemmy.* At this name her 
heait was (o violently agitated, that Oie was neai ex* 
piring. * Ah! my fon,* faid (he, with a taint voice, 
and biting upon him her dying eye-lids. * Ah! my 
Ion, at what a moment arc you returned to fee your 
mother! Your hand will foon clofe her eyes.’ What 
was the grief of this pious and tender child, to fee that 
mother whom he had left in tiie hofoin of luxury and 
opulence, to (ee her now in a bed fuirounded with rags, 
the very defeription of which would make the ftomach 
rife, if it were permitted me to give it. * Oh, my mo¬ 
ther,’ cried he, throwing himfeli upon this bed of woe* 
his fobs choaked his voice, and the livtrs of tears with 
which he bathed the holbm of his expiring mother, wcie 
for a long time the only exprelTion ot his grief and love, 

* Heaven punidies me,' replied (lie, * for having loved 
too much an unnatural fon} for having-—’ He inter¬ 
rupted her: * All is atoned for, my dear mother,’ faid 
this virtuous young man; * live: Fortune has loaded 
me with her favoui s; I come to pour them into the lap 
of Nature; it is fur you that they are given me. Live! 
I have enough to make you love life.’--* Ah! my dear 
child, if I have any delire to live, it is to expiate my 
injuftice; it is to love a (bn of whom I was not wor¬ 
thy ; a fon whom 1 have deprived of his inheritance,’ 
At thefe words (he covered her face, as unworthy to fee 
the light. * Ah, Madam!’ ciied he, prefHng her in 
his arms, * deprive me not of the (ight of my mother. 
I am come acrofs the leas to feek and relieve nerl’ At 

P 3 . thil 
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this inftant arrive the prieft and phyiician. * See there,* 
faid (he, ‘ my child, the only comforters that Heaven 
has left me: without their charity I fliould now be no 
more.’ Cor^ embraces them, burfting into tears. 
* My friends!' fays he to them} * my benefaAors! 
what do I not ov^e you! but for you 1 (hould no longer 
have had a mother: go on, recal her to lire. I am 
rich} I am come to make her happy. Redouble your 
cares, your coni'olations, your alhllances: reftore her 
to me.* The phylician prudently faw tha£ this fltua- 
tion was too violent for the (ick lady. * Go, Sir,' 
faid he to Coree} * truft in our zeal, and think of no¬ 
thing but to provide her a convenient and wholelbme 
lodging} to which the lady (hall this evening be re¬ 
moved.' , 

Change of air, proper nouri(hment, or rather the re¬ 
volution created by joy, and the calm which fucceeded 
it, inlenfibly reanimated the organs of life. A pro 
found chagrin had been the ground of the difeaie} con- 
iblation was the remedy. Coree learned that his un¬ 
happy brother had juft perifhed in milery. I draw a 
veil over the frightful picture of his death, which he 
had but too juftly merited. They kept the knowledge 
of it from a feeling mother, who was as yet too weak to 
fupport, without expiring, a new attack of grief. She 
learned it at laft, when her health was better eftabli(hed. 
All the wounds of her heart were now opened afre(h, 
and the mateiiial tears trickled from hei eyes. But 
Heaven, while it took away from her a fon unworthy 
of her teiidemefs, reftored her one who had merited it 
by every I'enAble and touching tie of nature and virtue. 
He confided to her the defires of his foul; whicli were 
to embrace at once his mother and his wife. Madam 
Ccree feizeil with joy the opportunity of going over 
with her fon to America. A city, filled with her follies 
and misfortunes, was to her an odious place of refi- 
dence} and the moment in which (he embarked reftored 
her a new life. Heaven, which prote£fs piety, granted 
thtina a favourable paflage. Lucclla received the mother 
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of her lover as (he would have received her own. Uy. 
men made of thefe lovers the happieft couple^ and their 
days ftill roll on in that unalterable peace> in thole pure 
and ferene pleafures* which are the portion of virtue. . 

THE GOOD MOTHER. 

rj^HE care of a mother for her childi'en is of all duties 
the moll religioully obferved. This univerfal fen- 
tlment governs all the paflions; it prevails even over 
the love of lil'e. It renders the Aercelt of animals len- 
fible and gentle, the moll fluggilh indefatigable, the 
moll timid courageous to excels: not one of them 
lofes light of its little ones, till the moment that their 
care becomes ufelefs. We fee only among mankind 
the odious examples of a too early defertion. 

In the midll of a world, where vice, ingenious to 
dirguife itfelf, takes a thoufand feducing forms \ it is 
there, above all, that the moll happy dilpolition re¬ 
quires to be enlightened without cealing. The more 
llielves there are, and the more they are hidden, the 
more need has the frail bark of innocence and hnppi- 
nefs of a prudent pilot. ' What would have been, lor 
example, the fate of Mifs Trocne, if Heaven had not 
made exprefsly for her a mother, who was one of ten 
thoufand. 

This refpeflable widow had devoted to the education 
of an only daughter the mod agreeable years of her 
life. Thele were her refle£lions at the age of five and 
twenty. 

* I have loll my hulband,' faid (he; * I have no¬ 
thing but my daughter and myfelf: diall I live for 
inylelf, or lltall I live for her > The world iiniles upon 
me, and pleafes me Hill: but if I give mylelf up to it, 
I abandon my daughter, and hazard her happinefs and 
my own. Suppole that a life of noife and diflipation 
has all the charms that are attributed to it, how long 
may I be able to talle them ? How few of my years, 
which are rolling on, have 1 to pals in the world > how 
many in folitude and the bofom of my child ? The 

world 
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World which Invites me now» will dlfmifs me foon 
without pity; and if iny daughter fliould forget her- 
ielf, according to my example; if ftie is unhappy 
through iny negligence^ what will be my comfoit * 
JLet me in good time add grace to my retre.it; let me 
render it ns ngrc<.ablc as it is honuuiaUlt ; and let me 
Sacrifice to n^v daujihitr, who is evt i v thinc^ to me, 
that alien multitude, to whom in a Ihoit time I fliall 
be nothing.* 

From that moment tliis prudent ntolhec hecame the 
friend and companion of hci daughter. Hut to obtain 
her confidence was not the woik of a dav. 

Emily (tint was the young lady’s lusme) bad re¬ 
ceived from N.'ture a foul I'ufccptible ol the m<j!t lively 
impreHicns j and her mother, who iliidied iiieelfuntly, 
expc'i’icnccd an tmcai'y joy on pcKciviug tlu.^ kiilibilitv, 
which docs fo much hnun and lb iniicli good. * Hap¬ 
py,' laid file foinetimes, * happy the hufband whom fhe 
will love, ifheisdef'ervingof hei tej}deiners; ifbycfieem 
and friendfhip he knows how to rcndei deai to lier the 
cares file fltall take to plealc him; but woe to him, if 
he humbles and (hocks lur: her wounvied delicacy will 
be the torment of them both. I lie that if a reproach 
efcapes even me, a (iigiit complaint which flte has not 
merited, tears of gi it f trickle from her eyes; her 
drooping heait is diipiiited. Nc thing is eafier than to 
footh her, nothing cafier than to (lighten her.* 

Temperate as was the life of Madam Du Troene, 
it was however conformable to her condition, and re¬ 
lative to the defign (lie had of inftriiiSling herielf at 
leifure in the choice of a hufband woithy of Emily. A 
crowd of adinirers, caught with the charms of the 
‘daughter, paid, arcouling to cuftom, affiduous court 
to the mother. Of this number was the Marquis de 
Verglan, who, to his own misfortune, was endowed 
wiih a veiy haiidfome figure. His glals and the ladies 
bad lb often told him fo, that he could not but believe 
it. He liilened to them with plcafure, contemplated 
hinufclf with delight, liniied upon himfclf, and was cter. 

ually 
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nally finging his own ptaifes. Nothing could be ob- 
ie(u\;ed to his politenels j but it was lb cold^ and ib 
flight) in comparilbn to the attentions with which lie 
honouicd himfclf) that one might clearly perceive that 
be polTeired the lirft place in his own ede 'in. He would 
have had) without thinking on them) all the graces of 
Natuie: he fpoiied tiiem ail by affecting them. In 
legat’d to iinderitaiuling) he wanted only juiliielS) or 
lather rcfle£Ui)n. Nobody would have talked better 
than hC) if ht had known what he was going to fay; 
but it was his fird c'^rc to be of an opinion contrary to 
that of anotiier. Right or wrong was all one to him; 
he was fiireol dazzling) of leducing, of perfuadtngto 
whatever ho would. He knew by heart all that little 
toilette chit-chat, all thole pretty things which mean 
nothing. He was thoroughly verfed in all the love- 
anecdotes of the city and court: who was the gallant 
ft yellerdaV) who of to-day) who of the morrow, and 
how many times in the year I'uch and iiich a lady had 
changed her admirers. He even knew a ceit.iin pcrlon 
who had refuled to be upon the lid, and who would 
have iupplanted all his rivals, if he had cholen to give 
hiinfelf the trouble. 

This young coxcomb was the Ton of an old friend 
of M. Du Troene, and the widow ipoke of him to her 
daughter with a kind of compaflion. * It is a pity,* 
faid die, * that they (poil this yonng man! He is of 
a good family, and might have fucceeded.' He had 
already fucceeded but too well in the heart of Emily. 
That which is ridiculous in the eyes of a mother, is 
not always fo in the eyes of a daughter. Youth is 
indulgent to youth; and there are fuch things as beau, 
tiful defeats. 

Verglan, on his fide, thought Emily tolerably band- 
fome, only a little too plhin and umple; but that 
might be correfled. He took but very little care to 
pleafe her; hut when the firft impreflion is made, every 
thing contributes to link it deeper. The very diflipa. 
tion of this young fop was a new attraflion to Emily, 

* as 
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as it threatened her with tlie danger of lofing him j 
and nothing haltens, fu much as jeulouCy, the progrefs 
of a growing love. 

In j an account of his J » Madam Du Tro- 
ene, Verglan leprclcn'cd hlinitif (as to be lure he 
ought) the moll delirablc man in the woiid. 


Madam Du Troiine ilroppiid a hint concerning mo- 
defty: but he proteltcj tiicit nobo.ly was Ids vain than 
hitnlelfj that he knew pciitvtly well that it was not 
for his own lake that they iuught him; ‘that his biith 
did a great deal, rgvl tint he owed the roll to his wit 
and figure, qualities wliich he had not given himfelff 
and which he was far from being proud of. 

The moie plLafure Emily te!i in luing and hearing 
him, the more care the took, to conceal it."' A reproach 


from hri mother would have touched l er to the hevtrt; 


and this delicate fenilbil'.l v 1 endered hei feat fill to excefs. 


In the mean rime, Emilv';> chaims, with wliich Ver- 
glan was lb faintly toueiicd, had infpired the diicieet 
and modcll Bcizors with the tcndenll pafllon, A jutt 
way of thinking, and an up i^ht hiajt, formed the, 
bafis of his chara^lii*. His agieeable and open figure 
was llill mere ennobled by the high ulta that was con¬ 
ceived of his foul; for we au* uatuiaily dtlpofed to 
luk) and believe that wedWcover, in the features of a 
man, what w'e know to be in his heart. 

Beizors, in whom natuie h.ul luen direfled to virtue 
from his infancy, enjoyed the inetlimahle advantage of 
being able to give himiclf up to it without precaution 
nnd condiaint. Decency, honelly, crindour, a frank- 
nefs which gains confidence, togvtlKr with a levcrity 
of manners which creates rcfpt^l, had in him the free 
eafe of hal)it. An enemy to vice, without pride; in¬ 
dulgent to follies, without contrafling any; complying 
with innocent culloms; incorruptible by bad exam¬ 
ples ; he twain upon the torrent of the world ; beloved, 
ret'pefled, even by tliof'e to whom his life was a reproach, 
and to whom the public elK-ein delighted to uppole it, 
in order to humble their pride. Madam 
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Mnclam Du Trocne, charmed with the charaAei* of 


this yuung luany had lecretly pitched upon him as the 
moll delei'ving hulband Ihe could give her daughter*. 
She was inexhauftible in his commendations} and while 


Emily applauded with the modefty of her agCy Madam 
Du Trociie millork the innrenuous and am'eeable aii* 

_ 4 . » 

which lu't' daughter alTiimed towards him: for, as the 


cdc.'m with which Bi‘l/ur,> tiifpircd iierwasnot mingled 
with any lentiintnt that flic needed to conceal, Emily 
was quite at Jur cafe. 

It w'cre to he wiihed, that flu had been as free and as 


tranquil with the dangerous Vcrglan} though the 
paiiilul lltuation in which iiis prefeiice call her, had in 
good nualure the appearance of I'picen. If Madam 
Du T i'oene (poke in commendation of him, Emily 
looked down, and kept (ilence. * You do nut leem to 
me, diiightcr,’ I'aiil Madam Du Trothie, ‘ to ix-lifli 
tliofe light an>l (liiiiing graces, on which the world lays 
lb much ftiels.*—‘ I kno>v notliing at all of them I* 
laid Emiiy, bhilhinj. The gjod mother concealed 
her joy; (he thought flip law tlv plain and modell vir- . 
tues of Belviors tiiumphing in Emily’s heart over the 
little brilliant vices ot Vcrglan, and tliufc of his cha-^ 
rai!;ler; till an accident, flight in appearance, but 
ftriking ta an attentive and dilcerning mother, drew 
her out of this illuflon. 


One of Emily's acconipli.limpnts was drawing. She 
had chofen the delineation ot flowers, as th.e mod fuit-* 
able to her age: for what can be more nuural than to 
fee a rofe blow beneath the hand of beauty} Verglm^ 
by a taflc fomewhat rcfonbling hers, was pafllonately 
fond of flowers} and he never appealed v/lihout a nofe* 
gay, the prettieft in the world. 

One day Madam Du Ticcnc's eyes were thrown ca- 
fually on Verglan's nolcgay. The day after, flie per¬ 
ceived that Emiiy, peiliips without thinking or it, 
was drawing the floweis of it. It was natural enough, 
that the flowers Ihe had lecn the evening l-ielore fliould 
be Hill ptefeiit to her imagination, and come, as it 


were. 
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of tlicir own accord, to offer themfelves to her 
pencil} but that which was not quite lb natural, was 
tlie air of enthuliafin which Hie betrayed in drawing 
them. Her eyes Iparkled with the fire of genius ^ her 
mouth Aniled amoroufly at every ftroke of the pencil, 
and a colour more animated than that of the nowers 
which (he was endeavouring to delineate, diifuied itielf 
over her cheeks. * Are you pleafcd with your execu¬ 
tion ? faid the mother to her carelefsly. * It is impol- 
iible,’ replied Emily, * to reprclent nafuie; well, when 
we have her not before our eyes.* It was cert.ain, 
however, that Die had never copied her ittoie faith- 

Some few days after, Verglan came again with new 
flowers. Madam Du Froene, without anvtparticulai ity, 
oblerved them, one after another j and, in Emily's next 
leffon, Veiglan's nofegay was drawn again. Xlie good 
mother continued her obfervatlons, and every trial 
confinning her lufpicions, redoubled her uneafinefs. 
* After ail,' - laid fhe, * 1 am alarmed, perhaps, at 
fbmewhat very innocent. Let me lee, how^vci', if fhe 
has any meaning in all this.* 

The fliulies and accompli Aim ents of Emily were a 
fecret to her mother's acquaintance. As flie had only 
intended to make her relifli iblitude, and preferve her 
imagination from the dangers of meditation, and the 
tedioufnefs of idlenels. Madam Du Troene derived 
neither to herfelf nor daughter the lead vanity from 
thofc talents which flie had cultivated with lb much 
care. But one day when they were alone with Bel- 
zors, and the converCation turned on the great advan¬ 
tage of employing and amnling one’s feif; * My daugh¬ 
ter,' faid Madam Du Troene, * has created herlelt an 
amufement, which flie relillies more and more. I want 
to have you fee Ibme of her deligns.* Emily opened 
her port-folio; and. Belzors, charmed, was never weary 
of admiration of her performances. * How foft and 
pure,' faid he, * are the plealures of innocence! In 
vain does vice torment itfelf, it will ne%'er tafte the 

like. 
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nice. Is it not true, Madam, that the hour of labour 

{ lalTes away quick ? And yet you have fixed it: fee it 
lere retraced and produced anew to your eyes. Time 
is never loil but to the idle.* Madam Du Troene 
liftened with a fecret complacency. Emily thought his 
obfervations very fenfible, but was not in the leaft 
touched by them. 

Some days after, Verglan came to fee them. * Do 
you know, Sir,* fays Madam Du Troene, < that my 
daughter h^ received the higheft encomiums from Bel- 
zors on her talent for drawing? I want your opinion 
of it.' Emily, in confufion, bjufhed, heiitated, fai<l 
that file had nothing finilhed by ner, and beleechtd her 
mother to wait till Hie fiionld bave ibnie piece fit to be 
leeii. She <iid not doubt but her mother was laying a 
ihare lor her. * Since there is a myfiery in this, there 
is ai/b a delign,' faid this difeerning mother within 
ht-rfelf: * Ihe is afraid that Veiglan may know his own 
flowers, and penetrate into the fecret motive of the 
pleaiiirc fhe has taken in drawing them. My daughter 
loves this young fop; my feai s were but too well 
founded.’ 

Madam Du Troene, folicited on all (ides, excufed 
herielf (fill on account of Kmily's youth, and the re(b« 
lution fhe had taken not to conflrain her in her choice. 
However, this choice alarmed her. * My daughter,* 
faid file, * is going to piefer VergUn; 'there is, at 
lead, room to think fo: and this young man has every 
quality that can render a woman unhappy. If I declare 
my will to Emily, if 1 only fuffer her to have the 
flighteft perception of it, (lie will make it a law to fub- 
feribe to it without murmuring} fhe will marry a man 
whom fhe does not love, and the remembrance of the 
man fhe loves will haunt her even in the arms of ano> 
ther. I know her foul j fhe will become the vi£lim of 
her duty. But fhall I oidain this grievous facrifice? 
God forbid! No: let her own inclination decide itj 
but 1 may dire£l her inclination by enlightening it, 
and that is the only lavrfiil ule of the authority that is 

0^ given 
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given me. I am certain of the goodnefs of faeartt of 
the juftnefs ot my daughter's fentimcnts; let me fupply, 
by the light natural to my years, the inexperience of 
hers} let her li% by her mother's eyes, ana fancy, if 
po(in)Ie«. tliat Hie coiifnlts only her own inclination.' 

Every'time that Verglan and Belzors met together at 
Madam Du Troene's, ihe turned the converfation on 
the nimners, culloms, and maxims of the woiId. She 
encouraged contradiflion; and without taking any 
hde, gave their dii'pontions room to dtipiay ^heinielves. 
Thofc little adventures with which ibciety abounds, 
and which entertain t'(fe idle conoilty of the circles at 
Palis, moft coinmonl) fuinilhcd matter for their re¬ 
flexions. Verglan, li^l t, decilive, and lively, was 
conllantly on the fide of the fafhion. B^lzois, in a 
modeller tone, conllantly defciidca the caul'e of morality 
with a noble freedom. 

The arrangement of Count D’Auberive with his 
lady w.as at that time tlie town-talk. It was faid, 
that after a pretty hi ilk quarrel, and bitter complaints 
on both lides, on the liibjeX of their mutual infidelity, 
they agreed, that ilu-y owed each other nothing; that 
they had concluded by laughing at the folly of being 
jealous without loving; that D'Auberive had con- 
iented to fee the Chevalier De Claiige make love to his 
vrife; and that flic had promifid, on her fide, to re¬ 
ceive with the greatcll politencl's the Marchionel's De 
Talbe, to whom D'Auberive paid his court; that the 
peace had been ratified by a flipper, and that two coy- 
pie of lovers never maintained a better underllanding 
with each other. 

At this recital Verglan cried out, that nothing was 
wifer. * Tliey talk of the good old times,' faid he; 
* let them pnmuce .an inllance of the manners of our 
forefathers comparable to this. Formerly an inllance 
of infidelity let a family in flames; they Ihut up, they 
beat their wives. If the hulband made ule of the li¬ 
berty that was relerved to him, his fad and faithful 
half was obliged to put up with the iiyury, and vent 
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her moans at honie» as in an obfcurr prifon. If <he 
imitated her wandering hun>and) it was with teirihle 
rifks. Nothing lei's than her lover's and her own life 
were at ftakc. They had the folly to attach the ho* 
nour of the man to tt^ virtue of his wife} and the huf* 
band) who was not the lefs a hue gentleman tor in¬ 
triguing eir«-wlKic himfelf, became the ridiculous ob- 
jeA of public conlenipt on the iiilt talle Ilop of his lady. 
Upon honour^ 1 do not conceive how, in thcle barbarous 
ages, they- liad the courage to mariyr. The bands of 
Hymen were then downright chains. Now>a-days, 
complailance, freedom, peace, ri''^gn in the bolbm of fa- 
■Mmilies. If the married pair lore one another, to much 
the betifer; they live togeiheiylhey arc happj. If they 
cealc to lovs, they tglj. it lilte'tv’eti-bredpeitlms, and dif* 
penfe with each others promiie of fidelity. They give 
over being lovers, and becoine Ir'cnds, Thefe air what 
I call focuil manners, free and ea'y. This makes one 
long to be niarriwl.’—* You tiiul it then quite cafy,* 
laid Madam Du Troi-ne, « for a wife to be the confi¬ 


dante of her hulband, and for him to he the coniplai- 
Ihnt friend of his wife ?’—* To be fine; provided it 
be mutual. Is it not julf to grant our confidence to 
thole who honour us with theiis, and to render each 


other by turns the ofiices of iViendfhip ? Can a man 
have a better friend than his wife, or the wile a furer 


and more intimate friend than her hulband? With 


whom fhall wc be free,_ if not with the perfon, who, 
fi'om fituation is one with us ? And when unfortunately 
we no longer find any plcafuic at home, what can be 
better than to feek it abroad, to return each at their 
own time, without jealouly and reftraint ?’ 

* Nothing is more plcafant,* faid Bilsors, * than 
this new method j hue you and 1 have a great deal of 
ground to go ovcm* before we can relilh it. In the firft 
place, we mult give up all love for uurlelves, wife, and 
children; we muft be able to accullom ourfelves r6 
confider, without repugnance, as being one half of 
one's felf} foniebody whom we delpife fiifiiciently, to 

deliver 
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deliver up——'* * Well,’ replied Verglan, ‘ what but 
mere prejudices are all thefe Icruples! what hinders 
us from efteeming one another, if it be fettled that 
there is no longer any fcandal in it ?'—* When that is 
fettled,* faui Belzurs, * all the ties of fociety are bro¬ 
ken. The inviolable fan£fity of the marriage-tie forms 
the ikn£tiry of all the ties of nature. Remember, my 
friend, that if there aie no longer any facred duties for 
the parents, there will no longer be any for the children. 
All thefe conditions depend on each oth^. P'amily 
quarrels wei^ violent in the days of our fathers; but 
the inal's of morals yas found, and the wound foon 
clofed up again. An prei'ent it is a langiiifhing body, 
wafting by a flow poif'ov'V On the other fide, ifiy dear 
Verglan, we have not iiorr. the idea of thofe pure and 
intimate pleafurcs which the married pair felt amidft 
their family; nor of that union which formed the de¬ 
light of their youth, and the confolation of their ad' 
vanced years. Nuw-a-days, when a mother is afflicted 
at the dilfipatiuns of her Ion, or a father overwhelmed 
with any reverfe of fortune, are they a refuge or flip- 
port to each other ? They are obliged to uii^fom their 
grief abioad; and the confolation of ftrangers is very 
weak indeed.' 

* You talk like an oracle, my fage Belzors,’ faid 
Verglan j * but who has told you that two married 
perlons would not do beft to love, and to be faithful to 
each other all their lives ? I am only, if unfortunately 
this mutual liking flioiild ceale, for their confoliiig 
each other, and fettling matters amicably, without 
forbidding (hole who may have loved reciprocally from 
the times of our fathers, to love on (fill, if their hearts 
incline them to it.'—* Aye,” faid Madam Du Tro- 
ene, * what is there to hinder them ?’ * ■ ■ What is 
there to hinder them, Madam ?' replied Belzors. * Cuf. 
tom, example, the bon ton^ the facility of living, with¬ 
out fhame according to their liking. Verglan will 
agree, that the life led in the world is agreeable 1 and 
change is naturally plealing: our very weaknefs invites 

vs 
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US to it. Who, then) will refill this inclination, if 
they take off the curb of morality ?’—‘ 1! I take off 
nothing,' faid Verglan, * but I am for every body’s 
living according to their liking; and I very niuch ap¬ 
prove of the couiTe that D’Auberive and his^ady have 
taken to overlook on both fides what are called inju¬ 
ries. If they are fatislicd, every body die ought to be 
lb too.’ 

As he hnifhed thefe lail words, a fervant announced 
the Marquis^ D’Aubeii VC. < Ah, Mjrrjtiis! you come 
very opportunely,’ laid Verglan: * tell us, piy’ihcc, if 
your ftory be true. They lay tlmt your lady fuigives 
■you v Qur ihubarb. and that youAals by her Icna.’—— 
*Pflia iVdjat (tuff! ’ laid D’Avijjfrivc to him carelufsiy. 

* I haveStaki taine d th^noming was more lealbna- 
ble; but Belzorstlttl (fttnifl^iis you without appeal.’— 

* Why lb, pray > Would not he have done as much> 
My wife is young and handibmc : a coquette; that is 
quite evident. At the bottom, however, 1 believe her 
to be very viituous; but though flie Ihould err a little, 
juflice ought to take place. 1 conceive, however, that 
a peribn more jealous than inyfclf may condemn me j 
but what alfonifhes me is, that Belzors lliould be the firft. 
I have hitherto received nothing but commendations. 
Nothing is more natural than my proceeding; and all 
the world felicitate me upon it as on Ibmething mar¬ 
vellous. It looks as if they did not think I had un- 
derifanding enough to take a rcafonable Ifep. Upon 
honour I am quite confounded at the compliments I 
receive on it. As to the rigid gentlemen 1 honour 
them I'ufficiently} but I live for mylulf. Let evejy one 
do as much, and the happied will always be the wifeff.* 
>>-* Well, how is the marchionefs!’ faid Madam de 
TroL-ne to him, with a delign of changing the rubje£f. 

* Wonderfully well, Madam; we flipped together laft 

night, and I never faw her in fuch good-humour.’- 

* I will lay a wager,' fays Verglan, * that you will 
take her again fome day.’—< Faith, very poflibles for 

0^3 but 
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but yeftcrday when we got up from tablet I caught 
myfclf r^ing tender things to her.* 

This nrll experiment made the mod lively impreflion 
on Emily’s undeiftanding. Hermothert who peiccived 
itj gave free courie to her refle£lion8; but in order to 
put her into the way, * It is wonderful,* faid (lie, 
* how much opinions depend upon tempers. Here, 
now, thefe two young men, educated with the lame 
care, both endued with the lame principles of honefty 
and virtue; obfeiTe, however, how they differ from 
one another! and each of them believes he is in the 


right.' Emily's heu't did its belt to exciile in Verglan 
the fault of having ilefendcd the manners of the age. 
* With what levity,^'^faid Ihe, ‘ do they treat,.uodelly 
and fidelity! how theyVport with what, id Inoft facred 
in nature' and Veighm gwC- !"*:> .'.ieie ifregulavitus! 
Why has he not the foul of Beizois !' 

Some time after, Emily and her mother being at the 
play, Beizurs and Verglan prefented themlclves at their 
uox, and Madam Du Troenc invited them both to take 


their I'eats theu*. The play was Incs*. The I’ccne of 
the chiiiiren gave Verglan an opportunity of uttciing 
fome ha me/s, which he put off as excellent criticilins. 
Belaors, without liffening to him, melted into teats, 
nnd took no ))nin$ to conceal it. His rival raliieil him 
on his weaknei's. * WJiat,' laid he to him, ‘ do chil¬ 


dren make you cry ?’—‘ And what would you have me 
be affe<:ded by ?* laid Beizors. ' Yes, I confefs, I ne¬ 
ver bear, without much emotion, the tender names of 


father and mother; the pathos of Nature penetrates 
me; even the mult touching love intereffs me, moves 
me much lefs.* Ines was followed by Nantne f : and 
when they came to the cataffruphe, * Oh, faid Verglan, 
* that is carrying the jell too far: let Dolban love 
this little wench, with all my heart; but to marry 
hei‘, I think, is rather too much.*—* It is a folly, 


* In*« dr Ciftro, firom winch Mahet's E'vira la taken, 
f A petit piece of VeUai.e, the Rory loncwbat like Pamele. 

perhaps,* 
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perhaps,' replied Belzors) * but 1 feel mylelf capably 
of it t when virtue and beauty are united, I cannot an* 
fwer for my difcretion.* Not one of their oblervations 
efcaped Madam Du Troene) Emily, ftill more atten¬ 
tive, bluftied at the advantage which Belzors had over 
his rival. After the play, they faw the Chevalier 
D'Olcet pafs by in weepers. * What is the meaning 
of this, Chevalier?' faid Verglan to him with an air 
of gaiety. * An old uncle,' replies D'Olcet, * who 
has been lb kind as to leave me ten thoufand crowns a 
year.'—‘ Tin thoufand crowns! 1 give you joy. This 
uncle was a brave old fellow. Ten thoufand crowns! 
,chaiming.' Belzors, embracinglilm in his turn, faid 
to liTifiV^ condole with you on his death: 
1 know that^/ou think too ju^y to conceive any unna¬ 
tural joy on He has long been as a 

father to me,* faid the Chevalier, confounded at the 
pleafant air he had alTumed; * but he was fo old you 
know r—* That is a caufe for patience,* replied Bel- 
zois mildly, * but not for confolation. A good relation 
is the bell of fi iends) and the riches he has left you 
are not ecpial to fuch a one.'—* An old uncle is but a 
dull kind of friend,' faid Verglan, * and it is a rule 
that every one muft live in his turn. Young folks 
would be much to be pitied if old fellows were immor¬ 
tal.* Btlzors changed the difcourfe, in order to I'pare 
V'erglan an humiliating reply. At every ftroke of this 
contrail, Emily's heart was cruelly torn. Madam Du 
Troene faw with joy the refpeflful and fenitble air Ihe 
alTumed towards Belzors, and the cold and chagrined 
air with which Ihe replied to Verglan's compliments; 
but, in order to bi ing about another trial, die invited 
them both to fupper. 

They played at cards. Verglan and Belzors had a 
iete a tete at triArac. Verglan liked nothing but 
high play; Belzors would play for as little as you 
pleafe. The party was interefting. Mademoilelle 
l)u Troene was of the number of lookers.on; and the 
Good Mother, in making her own party, kept an eye 

upon 
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ui>on her daughter, to read in her countenance what 
paflld in her heart. Fortune favoured Beizors; Emily, 
uirplcafed as (he was with Verglan, bad too good a heart 
not to (lifter, on leeing him engaged in a ierious lofs. 
The young coxcomb could no longer contain himfelf} 
be git'w angry, he doubled the game, and, betorc 
(upper, he was on the point of playing upon honour. 
IlUhumour had Icizcd him: he did his utmuil to be 
merry} but the alteration of his countenance banidied 
all joy. He perceived himfelt that they pitied him, 
and that they did not laugh at fome plcafantries he en¬ 
deavoured to throw out} he was humbled, and indig¬ 
nation would have talen place, if they had not quitted 
the table. Beizors, Vlyim neither his own m-od Tuck, 
nor the chagrin of hisIK^l had moveck^ was eaiy and 
mmleft, according to cuftoniT; lat down again to * 

play. Madam Du Troiine, who had tinifhed her own 
party, came to be prel'ent at this, extremely uit^al'y at 
the ilfue it might have, but dclirous that it might make 
its impreffion on the (bul of Emily. The I'ucceis ex¬ 
ceeded her expectation: Verglan loft more than he had 
to pay i his trembling hand and pale countenance ex- 
prelTed the trouble he wanted to conceal. Beizors, 
with an unbounded complailance, gave him as many 
opportunities of revenging him(elf as he thought pro¬ 
per; and when, by doubling the game, he had (uf- 
feicd Verglan to get off for a reafonable Cum, < If you 
pleaCc,* faid he, * we will ftop here: I think I may 
fairly win as much as I was relblved to lofe.' So much 
moderation and diicretion excited a murmur of applaufe 
in the company. Verglan alone appeared infenfibie to 
it, and faid, on getting up with an air of difdain, * It 
was nut worth the trouble of playing (b long for.* 

Emily did not (leep that night, (b violently was her 
foul agitated with what (lie had juft leen and heard. 

< What a differencefaid (he, * and by what caprice 
is it that I muft (igh at having been enlightened ? 
Ought not the feduCtion to ceafe, as Toon as we per* 
ccive that we are (educed ? 1 admire one, and love the 

other. 
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Other. What is this mifunderftanding between the 
heart and the reafon, which makes vs ftill hold dear 
that which we ceale to efteem ?’ 

In the morning Ihe appealed according to cuftonif 
at her mother's levee. * Voii feein ftrangely altered^' 
laid Madam Du Troene. * Yest Madam, 1 am vcijr 
much fo.’—* What, have not you flept well!—‘ Veiy 
little,' laid (he with a figh. * You muft endeavour, 
however, to look handfonie; for I am going to take 
you this moriyiig to the Thuillciies, where all Paris is 
to be alTembled. I uiid to lammt that the hneft gar<- 
den in the world was abandoned: f am vei y glad it if 
falhion again,* J 

Verglafi^^^iled not to repair ivre, and Madam Du 
Troene retain{(Kv{n about h'T .^'The view oi this walk 
had the air of enchahlntelhr A thouland beauties, in 
all the gaiety of drefs, were feated lound the baton, 
whole tides aie decorated by fculpture. The fuperb 
walk which this bafon crowns, was tilled with young 
nymphs; who, by their chat ms and accomplilhments, 
attrafled the delires after their fteps. Veiglan knew 
them all, and Imiled upon them, following them with 
his eyes. * This here,'faid he, * isFntinie. Nothing 
is more tender and (enlible; the lives like an angel with 
Cleon; he has given her twenty thouland crowns in lix 
months; they love like two tuitles. That is the cele¬ 
brated Corirma: htr houfe is the temple of luxury; 
hei fuppers the moll bi illiant in Pat isthe does the ho« 
nours of them with a grace that enchants us. Do you 
tee that fair beauty who looks fo motkti, and whole 
glances wander languilhingly on every fide ? bhe has three 
lovers, each of whom flattei s himieU, that he alone is 
the happy man. It is a uleal'ure to fi.e her amidll her 
adorers, dillributing llignt favors to each, and per- 
fuading each in their turn that the jilts their rivals. 
She is a model of coquetry, and nob^y deceives a let 
of lovers with fo much addrefs and fprightJine.^s. She 
will go a gixat way, on my word, and I have told her 
fo.'i^* You are in her confidence, then ?’ laid Madam 
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Du Troene. * Oh| yes; they do not diflcmble with 
me: they know me j they know very well tliat they 
rannot impoie upon me.’- --* And you, Belzors,* laid 
Madam Du Troene to the fenfihle and virtuous young 
man, who had joined, * arc you initiated in thefe inyl- 
teries?’—-* No, Madam : I can believe that all this is 
very amiiling; but the charm makes the danger.’ Ma¬ 
dam Du Tioeiie obfervk.d that tl’e modeft women re¬ 
ceived, with a cold and rcicivid nir, the finiling and 
familiar falute ot Vcrglan, wiiile they refurned with aii 
airofefteem and friendihip the rcipe^Uul lalutation of 
Belzors. She railed Veiglan on this diftinffion, in 
Older to make klul^y perceive it. * It is I'.iu 

he, ‘ Madam, tharX^ey behave i igidh> pub¬ 
lic ; but, tete a titey -‘■n-’^ds tor 

On her icturn home with them, Ibe leceivcd a vifit 
from Eleonora, a young widow ot uncommon b.auty. 
Eleonora fpuke of tiie inislortunc flie had lullain.'d in 
lolhig a del'erving hufoandj llie fpoke of it with lo 
much fenlibility, candoui, and grace, that Madam Du 
Troene, Emily, and Belzors, liftened to her with tears 
in their eyes. * To a young, handiome woman,' laid 
Verglan, in a gay lone, * a hiilband is a triflmg lofs, 
and eafy to be lepaired.’—Not to me, Sii,’ replied 
the tender and inodell Eleonora: * a hulband who ho¬ 
noured a w'ife of my age with his efteem and confidence, 
and whole delicate love never was tainted either by 
fears or jealouly, or the negligences of habitude, is not 
one of thole whom we. can eulily leplace.’---* He had, I 
take it for granted, a fine pcrlbn?’ laid Verglan. ‘ No, 
Sir, but his foul was beautiful.’—* A beautilul foul!’ 
replied Verglan with adifdainful air: * a beaiitiful foul! 
He was young at Jeaft?*—* Not at all; he was of an 
age wherein we are affe£fed when we have any occafion 
to be fo.*—* But if he was neither young nor hand- 
Ibme, I do not fee why you Ihould aiHifl yourfelf. 
Confidence, efteem, handfbme treatment, attend of 
coui'fe an amiable woman; nothing ot that kind could 

have been wanting to you. Believe me, Madam, the 

eftential 
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^ tflentlal point is to fuit yourielfy as to zgc and figure; 
to unite the Graces with the Loves; in one word, to 
marry a handlomeman, or to preicrve your liberty.'—• 

* Vour advice is very gallant,* replied Eleonora; < but 
unfortunately it is mil’placed.*—* There is a pretty 
prude !’ laid Verglan, as loon as fhe was gone. « Pru¬ 
dery, Sir;* replieil Madam Du Troene, ‘ is an exag¬ 
gerated copy of prudence and rcafon; and I fee nothing 
in Eleunota hut what is plain and natural.*—* For my 
pait,* laid Boizois, < 1 think her as rerpe£table as flie 
is handibme.'—-* Rcrpc6f her. Sir! relpc6f her!* re- 
fumed V'crglan, with vivacity, ‘ ^who hinders you? 
Sbe is the only perfon can take iy HI.’—< Do you 
knovvi^^^i ,;Tupted Ma<!um Du IJjtroene, ‘who could 
cuiiCole ElconSiui Such a man,f.is Belzors; and if I 
were the confiJantc* lrcn;'onUilted to his choice, I 
would perl’uade him to think of her.’-—‘ You do me 
great honour. Madam,' laid Belzors, colouring, ‘ but 
Eleonora delcrves a lieart that is difengaged, and nn- 
hnppily mine is not lu.' At thefe words he took his 
leave, quite confounded with the difmiiiion which he 
thought he had leceivrd. ‘ For, in Dioit,’ faid he, 

* to itivite me licrl’elf to pay my addrefles to Eleonora, 

is not that giving me notice to renounce Emily ? Alas F 
how little my heart is known to her!* Vuglan, who 
took it in tlie fame I'enl'e, affeeftd to pity his li- 
val. He r|)okc of him .is one of the honellell men in 
the world. ‘ It is .i pity he is lb gloomy,’ faid hr, 
with a tone of companion ; ‘ that is all they get bv 
theit viitue; they grow tirelbme, and are dirmifled.* 
Madam Du Troene, withcuit explaining herfelf, alTured 
him, that Hie had nut intended faying any thing difo- 
bliging to a man for whom flie had u moll particular 
vUeem and regard. In the mean time Emily fat with 
downcall eyes, and her blulhcs betrayed the agitation 
of her foul. Verglan, nut doubting but this confufion 
was an emotion of joy, retired in triumph, and the 
day following wrote her a billet conceived in thele 
terms. * You 
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< You muft have thought me very romantic^ beautl« 
fill £mily» in having, fo Tong fpokc to you only by my 
eyes) Do not accufe me of an unjuft diffidence: I have 
read your heart, and if I had only that to conlult, I 
fiiould be very fure of its anfwer. But you depend on 
a mother, and mothers have their caprices. Happily 
your mother loves you, and her affeaion has enlight¬ 
ened her choice. Tlie dil'miflion of Belzor apprizes me 
that Hie has determined; hut your confent ought to 
precede hers: I wait it with the moft tcnf^er impatience, 
and the moft violent love.' 

Emily opened thu billed w'ithout knowing whence it 
came: fhc was as much oftended as furpriled at it% an** 
without helitation c^mimicated it to her qr..imer. * I 
take very kindly of ^-ou ’ faid M^>:ni 'Du Trocne, 

* this mark of your frieridlMpT^ut I owe you in my 
turn confidence for confidence. Belzors has writ to 
me; read his letter.' Emily obeyed and read. 

* Madam, 

I honour the virtue, I admire the beauty, I do juf- 
tice to Eleonora; but has Heaven favoured only her ? 
And after having adored in your image every thing 
that Heaven has made moft affe6lmg, do you think me 
in a condition to follow the counlel which you have 
given me i I will not fay to you how cruel it is; my 
relpeff ftifles my complaints. If 1 have not the name, 
I have at leaft the ientiments of your fon, and that cha- 
rafter cannot be effaced.' 

Emily could not finifh without the moft lively emo¬ 
tion. Her mother pretended not to perceive it, and faid 
to her, * There now, child, / indeed muft anfwer thele 
two rivals; but j'0« muft diftate my anfwers,'—* 1, 
Madam!'—< Who elfe ? Is it I whom they demand in 
marriage? Is it my heart that I am to confult?'—— 

* Ah, Madam! is not your will mine ? Have not you 
the right to difpofe of me ?'—>* You are very good, my 
dear; but as vour own happinefs is concerned, it is 
juft that you would decide on it. Thefe young men 
are both well born j their conditions and fortunes nearly 

the 
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flic fahic; fee which comes up neareft to the idea yoti 
have tormed of a good huiband. Let us keep him, and 
diOnifs the other.’ Emily ftruck, kiHed her mother's 
hands, and bathed them with her tears. * Conipleat 
your goodnefs,* laid fhc fo her, ‘ liy enlightning me in 
my choice: the moie inijiortant it is, the more need 
have I for your advice to determine it. The hufband 
whom my mother lhall chule for me fliall be dt.ir to 
me; my heart dares promii'c that.’—‘ No, my dear, 
theie is no Iqying out of mere duty, and you know bet* 
ter than my fell the man who is likely to make you 
happy. II you are not lb, I will cunlble you: I 
'yon|d,t-eadily lhare your follows, but I would not be 
the caule r'l^them. Come, I taie pen in hand; I am 
going to wri^e,* you need but '.o diftatc.* lm.aginc the 
trouble, the confulidn, tnc moving fitUHtion of Emily. 
Trembling by the fide of this tcmlcr mother, one hand 
on her eyes and the other on hci heart, flie efiayed in vain 
to obey her; her voice expired on her lips. ‘ Wijl,' 
laid the good mother, * to which of the two are we *n 
return an anfwei t Make an end, or I fliall grow im¬ 
patient.To Verglan,’ laid Emily, with a leible 
and faultering voice. ‘ To Verglan j be it lb: what 
fliall I fay to him 

V is impolfible, Sir, that a man, fo necefl'ary to 
fociety asyoui'fell, ihould renounce it to live in the bo- 
fom ot his lamily. My Emily has not (pmliTies fufti- 
cient to indemnify you for the facrificcs which flie 
would lequire. Continue to embeliilh the world j for 
it is for that 3 'ou are made.”—* Is this all?'—* Yes, 
Madam.’—* And to JBelzors; what fliall we fay to 
h:m?’ Emily continued to dilate with fomewhat more 
confidence. “ To deem you worthy of a woman as vir¬ 
tuous as handfome, was not. Sir, to forbid you to make 
a choice which intcrefts me as much as it docs me ho¬ 
nour ; it was even to encourage you. Your modefly has 
levcrll'd things, and you have bwn unjuft both to your- 
fell and to me. Come, and learn to judge better of 
the intentions of a Good Mother. I difpoie of the heart 
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of niy daughter, and I c/icem none in the world more 
than youricif.” 

* Come hither, my child, that I may embrace yon,* 
cried Madam Du Tiocne { * you fulfil the wiflies of 
your mother, and you could not have laid better, though 
you had conixilfed my Iieare.' 

Belzois halicned to them, quite beftde himfelf with 
joy. Never was marriage more applauded, more for¬ 
tunate. Bclzors' affciliun was divided between Emily 
and her mother; and it was a moot point among the 
world, which of the two he loved moll. 

THE SHEPHERDESS OF THE ALPS. 

1N the mountains of Savoy, not far from roa3 
^ from Bi'ianij'on to Motlena, is a fulitsd'y valley, the 
fight of which infpires travellers with a ^leafing melaa- 
choly. Three little hills in form of an amphitheatre, 
on which are fcatteied, at a great dillance ftom each 
other, fome llicphetds huts, torrents that fall fiom tlie 
mountains, clumps of trees here and there, padures 
always given, form the ornament of this rural place. 

The marchiouefs of Fonrotc was returning fiom 
France to Italy with her hulband. The axle-tree of 
their carrrtagc broke, and as the day was on the de¬ 
cline, they were obliged to feik in this valley for fome 
fliclter to pafs the night. As they advanced towards 
one of the huts, they law a flock going that way, con- 
dufled by a fliephcrdcfs w'hofe gait adonifhed them. 
They drew nearer, and lieard a heavenly voice, whole 
plaintive and moving accents made the echoes groan. 

* How the letting fun dill glitters with a gentle 

light 1 It is thus,* faid Ihe, * that at the end of a pain¬ 
ful race, the exhaulUd foul departs to grow young 
again in the pure fource of immortality.. But, alas! 
how diftant is the period, and how long is life !* On 
faying thefe words, the Ihepherdefs retired, with her 
head inclined j but the negligence of her attitude Iceroed 
to give ftill more noblenels and majefty to her perfoa 
and deportment. Struck 
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Struck with what they Taw, and Itill more with what 
they had juft heard} the Marquis and Marchionefs of 
Fouiofe redoubled their pacej in order to overtake the 
Iheplierdcfs whom they admired. But what was their 
liirprizC} when under the plaineft head drefs, beneath 
the motl humble garb, they faw all the graces, all the 
beauties united! * Child,' faid the marchionefs to hcry 
on feeing that n)e avoided them, * fear nothing; we are 
trai’ellcrs, whom an accident obliges to leek lltelter in 
the!e huts till the day: will you Tie fo good as to be 
our guide ?’—* I pity you, Madam,' faid the lhcpher> 
defs to her, looking down and blulhing; * thelc huts 
are iuliabited bv poor wretches, and you will be very 
ill lodged.’—* You lodge there, without doubt, your- 
ielf,' replied fhe Marchionefs; * and I can ealily en¬ 
dure, for one night, the inconveniences which you fuf> 
fer always.’-—* I am ^ormed for that,’ faid the Ihep- 
herdefs, with a modefly that chatmtd them. * No, 
furcly,’ laid the Marquis de Fonrole, who could no 
longer diflemble the emotion the hud cauild in him; 

• no, you are not formed to lufftr; ."lul Fortune is very 
unjuil! Is it poflible, lovely damiil, tint fo many 
charms arc buried in this defart, under that habit - 
‘ Fortune, Sir!’ n plied Adelaide, (this was the name 
of the (hepherdefs) * Fortune is not cruel, but when 
ftie takes fiom us that which (he has given us. My 
condition has its pleafures for one who knows no other; 
and cuftom creates wants for you, 'vlilg,!! fliepherds do 
not know.’—* That may be,’ laid the Marquis, *with 
refpe£f to thofe whom Heaven has pheed iiom their 
birth in this ohfeure condition; hut you, aftonifhing 
dainfel, you whom I admit e, you who t-ncliant me, you 
were never born what you now are! that air, that gait, 
that voice, that language, cvc»’y thing betrays you. 
But two words which you have juft now fpoken, pro¬ 
claim a cultivated underftanding, a noble foul. Pro¬ 
ceed ; teach us what misfortune can have reduced you 
to this ftrange abaferoent.*—* For a man in misfor- 
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tuiiCi' replit'J AdelaiMc, * there are a thoufand ways to 
extricate hiinfelF; i'ur a woman, you know, there is no 
other honett iclburcc than iervitude, and tlie choice ot 
niafters. They do well, in my opinion, who prefer the 
good. You are now going to lee mine} you will be 
(harmed with the iiiuocLnce of their lives, the candour, 
tile limplicity, the probity of their manueis.' 

While flie talked thus, they arrived at the hut. It 
was ieparated by a partition from the fold into wliich 
t})is incognita drove her flieep, telling them over with 
the mod: furious attention, and witiiout deigning to 
take any farthci notice of the iravciieis, who contem¬ 
plated her. i'ln old man and his wife, fuclt ab-Piti- 
li-mon and Ikuicis arc dcfciibed to us, came forth to 
meet thrir gucd$, with that village-hoiKlly wliich rccals 
the gulden age to our minds. * Wc have nothing to 
olLi you,' laid the good woman, * but tielh draw for 
a bed } milk, fruit, and ryc-biead lor your fo(xl} but 
the little that Heaven give$ us, wc will mud heartily 
ibutc with you.' The tr.avclhrs on enieiiug the hut, 
were furprized at the air of rcgulaiity whicli eveiy 
thing breathed there. Tiie tabic was one fmgle plank 
of walnut-tree highly polilhed : they faw thcmfelves in 
the enamel of the eaithcn velfels defipned for their 
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milk. Every thing picfented the image of chcerhil po¬ 
verty, and of the Hi It wants of Nature agricably fatis- 
Hcd. * It is oUr dcai daughter,' laid the good woman, 

* who takes upon her the nianagcment of our hoiife. In 
the morning, before iier Hock iambic far into the coun 
try, and while they begin to graae round the houfe on the 
grals coveted with dew, IhewaOies, cleans, and fets every 
thing in order, with a dexterity that charms us.'— 

* What!' laid the mat ehioneli, ‘ is this dit-pherdtrs your 
daughter?'—‘ Ah, Madam, would to Heaven die were! 
ciied the good old woman; it is my heart that calls her 
lb, lor 1 hav'e a mother's love for her: but I am not lo 
happy as to have borne her; we are not worthy to have 
given her bitth.'—* Who is Ihe then? Whtnee comes 
4 IU' ? and wint misfortune has reduced her to i'uch a con¬ 
dition ?’ 
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dition * All that is unknown to us. It is now four 
years (iiice flic came in the habit of a female pcafant to 
offer herielf to keep our flocks; we won hi have taken 
her for nothing, lb much had her good lo<*k and pleating 
manner won upon our hearts. \V'c doubied lier being 
born a villager j but our quelliuns aHlitlid her, and we 
thought it our duty to abil.iin irom them. This rc- 
fpeit has but augmented in proportion as we have be¬ 
come better acquainted with her (bul j but the more 
we would humble ourfelves to her, the more fhe hum¬ 
bles lieril'lf to us. Never had daughter more attention 
for her father and mother, nor otKciournci'» more tender. 
She r.annot obey us, becaulc we are lar from com¬ 
manding her ; but it fecnis as if Ihe faw through us, 
and every thipg that we can widi is tiune, belo: e we per¬ 
ceive that llie thinks of it. She is an angel come down 
among us to comfort our old age.'—' And what is fhe 
doing now in the fold ?' demanded the tnarchioneis. 

* Giving the fleck frefh litter; diawing the niiik fiom 
the ewes and fhe-goats. This milk, preHcd out by her 
hand, feems to become the more delicate for it. I, 
who go and fell it in the town, cannot ferve it fait 
cnaugh. They think it delicious. ‘ 'Die dear child 
employs luilelf, while file is watching the flock, in 
works of 111 aw and oiler, which are admiitd by all. 
Every thing heroniL, valu.ibie bene. tb her ringei $. You 
fee, Madam,' coniimud the good old woman, ‘ you ice 
here the image of an eaiy and q’tict Utc : it is Ihe that 
procures it to us. rhis heavenly dauv^htcr is never 
employed but to make us happy.’—‘ Is Ihc happy her- 
felf ?’ demanded the Marquis De h'onroic. * bhc eu- 
endeavours to perl'nade us fo,* lenlied the old man; 

* but I have fi^qucntly obferved to my wife, that at her 
return from the pallure, fhe had her eyes bedewed witli 
tears, and the molt atHi6ted air in the world. The 
moment Ihe fees us, fhe affects to fniilc; but we fee 
plainly that flie has Tome grief that conlumes her. 

We dare not aik her what it is.’-‘ Ah, Madam 1* 

laid the old woman^ <how I fuffer for this child, when 
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(He ueiTifts In leading out hei Hocks to pafture in fpite 
of rain and froH ! Many a time have 1 thrown myleif 
on my knees, in order to prevail with her to let me go 
in her Head; but 1 never could prevail on her. She 
goes out at iun-iire, and returns in the evening be¬ 
numbed with cold. ** Judge, now," fays (he to me, 
** wlicther I would fuHer you to quit your Hre^luie, 
and expole youildf at your age to the rigours of the 
leaibn. 1 am i'caice able to withliand it rnyfclf." 
Neverihelet's, Hie brings home undci her a|;m the wood 
with which we waiiii uiuIlIvcs; and when 1 complain 
of the fatigue (he gives hcrlclf: Have done, have 

done, iny good inuthcr, it is by exercife that 1. keep 
mylelf from cold : labour is made for my age." In 
jhort. Madam, (lie is as good as Hu* is ha^iJluiiie, and 
niy liuibaud and I nevci I'pvak of htr but with tears in 

our eyts.’- ' And il (la- iliould be taken from you?' 

laid the inarchioncl's—* Vv^c (hould lofc,' intirrupted 
the old man, * all that we hold deareH in the world; 
but it' (lie herlell was to be the happier fur it, wc would 
die happy in tiiat coni ilation.'—‘ Oh, aye!’ replied 
the old w'uinaiiy flicdding tears; * Heaven grant hei a 
fortune worthy of her. it it be pofitble! It was my 
hope, that that h.ind lu dear to me, would have doled 
my eyes, toi 1 love hci more than my life.' Her arrival 
broke otf their dtl'coiirle. 

She appeared with a pail of milk in one hand, a 
ba(ket of fruit in the other; and after fainting them 
with an ineflfable grace, (lie diiefled her attention to 
the care of the (amily, as it nobody obferved her. 
* You give yourleli a great deal of trouble, my dear 
child,’ laid the marchionefs. * I endeavour, Madam, 
replied (he, * to tuliil the intention of thole I ferve, 
Wfto are deiirous of entertaining you in the beH manner 
they aie able. You w'ill have,' continued Hie, i'pread- 
ing over the table a coarfe but very white cloth, < you 
will have a frugal and rural repalt: this bread is not 
the wliiteft in the world, but it taHes pretty well ; the 
eggs aie lre(h, tlie milk is good} and the fruits, which 

1 have 
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I havt* jiift now gathered, aie luch as the feafun affords.' 
Tlie diligence, tlte attention, the noble and becoming 
grace with which this wondeiful fliepherdels paid them 
all the duties of holpitality; the relpeA flie mewed for 
her mafier and iniifiel's, whether Hie I'puke to them, or 
whether flie ibiight to read in their eyes what they 
wanted her to do } all the-le things filled the Maiquis 
and Marchionel's of Fonrofe with alloninimcnt and ad¬ 
miration. As foon as they were laid down on the bed 
of frefli (fr^w which the Aiepiiei'deJs had prepared for 
them herfeli, * Our adventure has the air of a pro- 
digy,' laid they one to another; * w'e mult clear up this 
niyileiy; we mull carry away this child along with us.’ 

At break of day, one of the men, who had been up 
all night m|^nding their carriage, came to inform them 
that it was thoioughly lepaiud. Madam De Foniofe, 
before flic let out, oidcred the Aitpheidcis to be caihil 
to her. * Without wanting topiy,' laid flie, * into 
the I'ecret of your biith, and the cauie of youi misfor¬ 
tune; all that I fee, all that I hear, interefls me in 
your favour. I Ice that your fpirit has railed you above 
ill-fortune; and that you have luited your lentiments 
to your preicnt condition : your chat ms and your vir¬ 
tues lender it icfptclablc, but yet it is unworthy of 
you. I have it in my power, amiable ftrangcr, to pro¬ 
cure you a happier lot; my hufband's intentions agree 
entirely with mine. I have a confiderable ellate at 
Turin: 1 want a friend of niy own fex, and I (hall 
think I bear away from this place an invaluable trea- 
fure, if you will accompany me. Separate from the 
pi'opoi'al, from the luit 1 now make you, all notion of 
(ei vitude: I do not think you made for that condition; 
but though my prepoilelTions in your favour fliould de¬ 
ceive me, 1 had rather raile you above your birth, thap 
leave you beneath it. I repeat to you, it is a friend of 
my own fex that I want to attach to me. For the red, 
be under no concern for the fate of thefe good people i 
there is nothing which I would not do to make tnem 
amends for your lot's: at lead they fliall have where 
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tvith to fpend the remainder of their lives happily, ae> 
cording to tlieir condition } and it is from your hand 
that they fliall receive the benefits I intend them.* 
The old folks who were prefent at this difeourfe, kif^ 
ling the hands of tlie marchioncis, and throwing them* 
lelves at her feet, begged the young incognita to accept 
of theie generous oflers : they repretented to her with 
tears, that they were on the brink of the grave; that 
flte had no other confolation than to make them happy 
in their old age ; and tliat at their death, when left to 
hirlclf, their habitation would become a dreadful foli- 
tude. The fliepherdei's, embracing them, mingled her 
tears with their's; (he returned thanks to the Marquis 
and Marchionefs of Fonrole for their goodnefs, with a 
ienfibility that made her ftill more beautiful. * 1 can¬ 
not,' faid (lie, * accept of your courtelies. Heaven has 
marked out roy place, and its will is accoinplilhed; 
but your goodnefs has made imprefllons on niy foul 
which will never be effaced. Tiic re(pe6fable name of 
Fonrofe (hall ever be prefent to my imagination. I 
have but one favour more to afk you,' laid (lie, blufh* 
ing, and looking down; * that is, to be fo good ns to 
bury this adventure in eternal filtncc, and to leave the 
world for ever ignorant of the lot of an unknown 
wretch, who wants to live and die in oblivion.' The 
Marquis and Marchionefs of Fonrofe, moved with pity 
and grief, redoubled a thoufuid times their indances: 
(he was immoveable, and the old people, the travel¬ 
lers, and the fhepherdefs, feparated with tears In their 
eyes. 

During the journey, the marquis and his lady were 
taken up with nothing but this adventure. They 
thought they had been in a dream. Their imagina¬ 
tions being filled with this kind of romance, they arrive 
at Turin. It may eafily be imagined that they did not 
keep filence, and this was an inexhauftible fubjefi for 
reflexions and conjectures. The young Fonrofe, being 

E refent at thefe difeourfes, loft net one circiiinftance. 
le was at that age whereiu the imagiiution is moft 

lively. 
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livch’, and the heart nioft fufccptible; but he was one 
ot thoie cliara6lcrs whofe ienlibiiity difplays not itiVlt* 
oiitwanlly, and who are lb much the more violently 
agitated, when they are fo at all, as the lentiment 
which all'ei^s them them does not weaken itfelf by any 
loit oi dillipation. All that Fonrole hears (aid of the 
chaims, virtues and misfortunes of the (Itepherdel's of 
Savoy, kindles in his (bul the mu(t ardent dclire of 
ft-eing her. He forms to himJelf an image of her, 
winch is aivvays prefent to him. He compares her to 
every thing that he fees, and every thing that he fees 
vanifhes before her. But the more his impatience re* 
doubles, the more care he takes to conceal it. Turin 
becomes odious to him. The valley, which conctals 
fiom the vaprld its brightelt oinamcnt, attraiis his 
w'hole foul. It is theie that happinefs waits him. But 
if liis prujeff is known, he foiel'ees the gteateft oblla* 
cles: they will never confent to the journey he medi¬ 
tates ; It is the folly of a young man, the conlequenccs 
of which they will be appreheniive of ^ the Ihepherdcfs 
herfelf, affrighted at his purliiits, will not fail to wlth- 
tlraw herli'lf from them ; he loics her, if he (liould he 
known. After all theie reile^fions. which employed 
his thoughts for thiee months, he takes a refolution to 
quit every thing for her fake; to go, under the hahit 
ol a diepherd, to feek her in her iulitude, and to die 
there, or to draw her out of if. 

He di:.'.ppears; they lee him no more. His parents 
become al.iimcd at his ahlence: their fear increales 
evciy day; their expectations difappointed throw the 
whole family into afflidicn; the friiitlefTnen. of their 
enquiries conip'eats their del'pair; a duel, an alfaflina- 
tion, every thing that is niuit imfoitiiiiate, piefents 
itielf to their imagin.ition; and theie unhappy parents 
ended their reiearches by lamenting the death of their 
fon, their only hope. While his family arc in inouni* 
ing, Fonrofe, under the habit of a fhepherd, prelents 
liimfelf to the inhabitants of the hamlets adjoining to 
the vallics, which they had but too well deicribed t^ 
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him. His ambition is accompltlhed: they truft him 
with the care of their flocks. 

The firft day after his arrival, he left them to wan¬ 
der at random# folely attentive to discover the places 
to which the flieperdefs led hers. 

* Let us manage,’ faid he, * the timidity of tiiis io. 
litary fair-one: if flte is unfortunate, her heart has 
need of confolation; if it be nothing but a defire to 
banith herfelf from the world, and the pleaiure of a 
tranquil and innocent life that retains belt here, (l\e 
will feel Tome dull moments, and wiOi for company to 
amule or conible her. If 1 fucceed ib fur ns to render 
that agreeable to her, flie will foon And it necelTaryf 
then I (hall take counlel from the (ituation of her foul. 
After all wc are here alone, as it were in the worlds 
and we (hall be every thing to each other. From coii- 
iidence to fricnd(hip the padage is not long j and from 
friend(hip to love, at our age, the road is (fill caller.* 
And what was Fonrol'c's age when he reaConed thus ? 
Funrole was eighteen: but three months rk.fle6tion on 
the lame ol)je£f unfolds a nuinhei of id«jas. While 
he was thus giving himlelf up to his imagination# 
with his eyes wandering over the cnuntiy, he hears at 
a dillaiice that voice, the charms of which had been fo 
often extolled to him. The emotion it excited in him 
was as lively as it (he had been unexpe£led. * It i» 
here,’ laid the (hepherdefs in her plaintii’e (trains; * it 
is here that my heart enjoys the only happinels that re> 
mains to it. My grief has a luxuiy in it for my (bul $ 
I prefer its bittcinels to the deceitful fweets of joy.* 
Theie accents rent the Ccni'ible heart of Fonrole. 
* What,* faid he, ' can be the caule of the chagrin 
that con fumes her? How pleating would It be to con- 
fole herl* A hope Hill more pleafing prefumed, not 
without difficulty, to flatter his deiires. He feared to 
alarm the (hepherdefs if he refigned himlelf impru¬ 
dently to his impatience of (eeine ner near, and for the 
firft time it was fufficient to have heard her. The* 
next day he went out again to lead his (beep to paftare{ 
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^aaSTarter obfervltig the route which flie had taken* he 
'leaded hiinjlelf at the foot of the rock* which the day 
repeated to him the ibunds of that touching 
voitM. 1 forgot to mention that Fonrofe, to the hand- 
fsanm Bgure had joined thofe talents which the young 
nubility of Italy do not neglefl. He played on the 
hautboy like Befuzzi* of whom he had taken his lef- 
Ions* and who formed at that time the delight of Eu¬ 
rope^ Adelaide, buried in her own afflicting ideas* 
had not yet made her voice heard* and the echoes kept 
All on a fudden this fitence was internipted 
h/ thd' plaintive Ibunds ol Fonrole’s hautboy. TneA: 
tildbiown foumls excited in the foul of Adelaide* a 



to hear aught before but the founds of ruftic pipes. 
Immoveable and attentive* ffle feeks with her eyes who 
it was that could foi'm fuch harmonious founds. She 


perceives* at a diftance* a young (hepberd feated in the 
cavity of a rock* at the foot of which he fed his flock ; 
flic draws near, to hear him the better. * See*' faid 
ihe* * what the mere inftinCt of Nature can do I The 
car teaches this Ihepherd all^he refinements ~ of art. 
Can any one breathe purer founds ? What d^ciicacy in 
his inflexions! what variety in his gradations t Who 
can, Ay after this* that tafle is not a gift of Nature?' 
Ever unce Adelaide had dwelled in this folitude* this 
was the firfl time that her grief* fufpended by an agree* 
able difli*a6f ion* had delivered up her foul to the Iweet 
emotion of pleafurc. Fonrofe, who faw her approach 
and feat herfelf at the foot of a willow to hear him* 
wetended not to perceive her. He feized without feem* 
ing to aflefl it* the moment of her retreat* and managed 
the courfe of his own flock in fuch a manner as to meet 
her on a declivity of a hill* where the road croflfed. He 
call only one look on her* and continued his route* 
as if taken up with nothing but the care of his 
flock. But what beauties had that one look ran over; 
What eyes 1 what a divine mouth 1 How much more 

ravifliing 
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vaviihin^ ftill woukl thul'o t’cAtuics bcy wltich ai% fb 
noble and touching in their languor, ifljove re-ant> 
mated them! He law plainly that giict'alone had wU 
thered in their i'piing the roles on her lovely cheeks; 
but of lb many chat ms, that which had moved him 
mod was the noble elegance of her perfon and lai gait} 
in tiic ealc of h(;r motions I‘-e thought he law a young 
cedar, whole Ibaight and tkxible tuink yields gently 
to the zephyrs. This imayc, uhich love had juit en¬ 
graven in naming cliara6lus im his mnmjry, lookup 
all his thoughts. * Mow tceblyi’ laid lie, * have they 
painted to me this beauty, unknown to the woild, 
whole adoration flic meiits > And it is a del'ut that Hie 
inhabits! and it is thatcli that covers her! She who 
ought to fee kings at lu-r lect, (m)»luys heiillf in tend' 
ing an humble ftock I B..-neath what garments has /he 
prelented lierfeli' to my view? She adorns eveiy thing, 
and nothing disfigures her. Yet what a life fur a frame 
ib delicate! Oxirfe food, a lavage climate, a bed of 
/travv} great gotls! And for whom .are the roles made ^ 
Ves, 1 will draw hei out of this flute, fo much too 
hard and too unworthy of her.' Sleep inteirupted hi» 
refleflions, but effaced *not her image. Adelaide, on 
her fide, feniibly lliiick with the youth, the beauty of 
Fonrole, ceaied not to admire the caprices of Fortune. 
‘ Where is Nature going,' fiid flie, ‘ to le-illeinble 
together fo many tnieiits and lo many giac^-s! Bur, 
alas! thofe gifts which to him aie iierc but ufeleis, 
would be perhaps his misforturic * i more elevated 
Date. What evils does not !>' ‘luty ci c.ate in the world! 
Unhappy as I am, is it foi me to let any value on it 
This melancholy reflection began to poiibn in her foul 
the pleafures (he had tafted} Ihe reproached herielf for 
having been lenlihleof it, and refoived to deny it her- 
felf (or the futuiv. The next day Fonrofe thought he 
perceiveit that (lie avoided his approach ; he fell into a 
piofuund melancholy. * Could (he fufiHrCt my dif. 
guile laid he. * Should I have betrayed it myrrll ?* 
This uiieafiners polUfled him all the live Lng-dav, 

and 
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And his hnutbor was iieglcAed. >\dt'laide was not lb 
t;>r but flic could ealily have heard it; and his filence 
aftonilhcd her. She began to ling herlelf. * It leenis,' 
laid the long, * that eveiy thing aiuund me partakes of 
my hi;M 11.((<>; (lie lnKli> lends imth none but Ibiiowfui 
(Kitis; r.e'no lepii.s to me in complaints ; the Zephyis 
moan .imuill tlufe It ivi<-; tiie found of the brooks imi- 
niv iigiis, inv iniglit fay that tliey flowed with 
ttaiN.’ Fonioh', lofinud by tlule lhams, could not 
III Ip ivp!\ ing to til' m. Never was concei t inoiemoving 
than lint of iiis hautboy with Adelaide’s voice. * O 
Jhaven*' laid llu’, ‘ it is enchantment! 1 dare not be> 
licve my ears: it is not a fhepherd, it is a god whom I 
have heard 1 C^^ll the natural Icnie of hannony irtfptre 
lucli conoon^ot touniis ?' While ihe was Ipeaking thiiSf 
a iiiral, or rather a celelfial melody, made the valley 
telound. Adcla'ide thought flic law thole piodigies ix- 
ali/ing whuli Poetry attributes to her fprightly lifter 
Millie. Aftonilhed, coiifoiindrd, ftie knew not whe¬ 
ther Ihc ought ro take herfelf away, or relign herlelf 
up to this iiu'hantincnt. But Ihe pciieived the ftiep- 
lieul, wiiom llie had juft heard, re-alTembling his flock 
in oiile'i to itgain his hut. * Ue knows not,' < l!iy.i 
Hk, * the delight he dilfules around him i his undii. 
gulfed loul IS not in the leall vain of it; he waits not 
Wen tor the pr.iiles I owe him. Such is the power of 
nmltc : (t is the only talent that places its happinefs in 
itleli; all the otheis reijuire witnelTes. 'I'Ims gift of 
He'.iven wa.i giante'd to man in his innocence: it is tlir 
puiell or uH pleafures. Alas! it is the only one I 
ft III relith ; and I conlider this ftiepiierd as a new echo, 
who is come to anlwer my grief.' 

The following day Fonrole alFe^fed to keep at a 
ditfance in his turn: AdelaVeie was aifli6fed at it. 

* Chance,' faiil flie, * leenied to have procured me this 
feeble confolation; I gave myfelf up to it too eafily, 
and, to punilh me, flie has deprived me of it.' At laft, 
one day, when they happened to meet on the declivity 
ot‘ the hill, * Shepiierd,' laid flie to him, * are you 

S leading 
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leading your ilocks far oiF?* Thefe fit'll word# of AAt* 
lai'de cauled an emotion in Fonrofe which almott de* 
prived him of the ufe of his voice. * I do not know*' 
laid he, hefitating} < it is not 1 who lead iny flock» 
but my flock leads me j thefe places are better known 
to it than to me: I leave to it the choice of the bell 

{ laflurts.*—‘ Whence are yoUf then ?’ faid the fliep-i 
lerdcfs to him. * I was born beyond the Alps,' re¬ 
plied Fonrofe. * Were you bom among Ihepnerds >* 
continued Ihe. * As 1 am a Ihepherd,* iipd he, look¬ 
ing down, * I mull have been born to be one.'—* I 
doubt it,' replied Adelaide, viewing him with atten¬ 
tion. * Your talents, your language, your very air, 
all tell me, that Fate had placed you in a better fitua- 
tion.'—* You are very obliging,' laid Fonrolc} * but 
ought you of all })eribns, to believe that Nature refutes 
every thing, to Ihepherds ? Were you bom to be a 
queen Adelaide bluflied at this anfwer} and chang¬ 
ing the lubje6l, * The other day,* faid Ihe, * by the 
found of a hautboy you accompanied my longs with an 
art that would be a prodigy in a limple Ihepherd.'—* It 
is your voice that is fo,' replied Fonrofe, * in a fimple 
Ihepherdefs.'—* But has nobody inlirufled you ?'—* I 
have, like yourfelf, no other guide than my heart and 
my ear. You fung, I was melted j what my heart 
feels, my hautboy exprelTes; I breathe my foul into it. 
This is the whole of my fecret; nothing in the world 
is eafier.*—* That is incredible,' faid Adelaide. < I 
faid the very fame on hearing you,* replied Fonrofe, 
* but 1 was forced to believe it. What will you fay t 
Nature and Love fometimes take a delight in auembling 
their moll precious gifts in perfons of the moll humble 
fortune, to ihew that there is no condition which they 
cannnot ennoble.* 

During this difeourfe, they advanced towards the 
valleys and Fonrole, whom a ray of hope now ani¬ 
mated, began to make the air refound with thole 
iprightly notes which pleafuie infpires. * Ah, pr*y- 
thee now 1* faid Adclaldv, * fparc my foul the trouble- 

fome 
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fotne imaf^ of a fentiment which flie cannot relift. 
This folitude is confecrated to Grief; her echoes arc 
not ufed to repeat the accents of a profane joy; here 
every thing groans in concert with me.*—* I alfo have 
cauie to complain replied the young man j and theft 
wordS) pronounced vpith a iigh» were followed by a 
long filence. * You have cauft to complain !* replied 
AdelaVde; * is it of mankind i is it of fortune ?*—' No 
matter/ laid he, * but I am not happy: alk n;e no 
more.*—* Hear me/ faid Adelaklci * Heaven gives 
us to each other as a confolation in our troubles { mine 
are like an overwhelming load, which weighs down my 
heart. Whoever you may be, if you know misfortune, 
you ought to be compaflionate, and I believe you wpr* 
thy of my ooniidence j but promift me that it ftall be 
mutual.*—* Alas !* faid Fonroft, * my misfortunes are 
Aich, that I ftall perhaps be condemned never to reveal 
them.* This myftery but redoubled the curiolity of 
Adelaide. * Repair to-morrow,' faid fte to him, * to the 
foot of that bill, beneath that old tufted oak where 
you have heard me moan. There I will teach you 
things that will excite your pity.* Fonrole palled the 
night in the utmoft emotion. His fate depended on 
what he was going to hear. A thoufand alarming 
ideas agitated him by turns. He dreaded, above all, 
the being driven to defpair by the communication of an 
unfuccelsfiil and faithful love. * Jf fte is in love,* 
faid he, * I am undone !* 

He repairs to the appointed place. He lees AdelaTde 
arrive, the day was overcaft with clouds, and nature 
mourning feemed to forebode the fadnefs of their conver* 
fation. As Ibon as they were ftated at the foot of the 
oak, Adelaide Ipoke thus. * You fte theft ftones 
which the grafs beeins to cover; they are the tomb of 
Ihe moft tender, the moft virtuous of men, whom my 
love and my imprudence have coft his lift. 1 am a 
Frenchwoman, ofa family of diftinflionj and, to my 
misfortune, too rich. The Count D*Oreftan conceived 
riw tendereft paflion for mej I was ftnfible of it, ftn- 

$ % iible 
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Able to excefs. My j)arent$ oppol'ed the inclination of 
our heartSf anti my frantic pallion made me content to 
a marriage facied to virtuous fouls, but difallowed by 
die laws. Italy was at that time the theatre of war. 
My hulband went thither to join the corps which he was 
to command; I followed him as far Brian^on: my fool- 
ifli tendemeis retained him there two days^ in fpite of 
himfelf: for he, a young m in, full of honour, prolonged 
bis ftay there with the greateli reluSlance. He facri- 
Bced his duty to me:. but what would not I,have facri- 
ficed to him ? In a word^ I required it of him} and he 
could not withftand my tears. He took leave with a 
foreboding which alarmed me. I accompanied him as 
far as this valley, where I received his adieus; and in 
order to wait to hear from him, I retui ned tu Brlnn^on. 
A few days’ after a report was fpi^rad of a battle. I 
doubted whether D'Oreitan had got rhiiher; 1 willied 
it for his honour, 1 dreaded it for my love; when I re¬ 
ceived a letter from him, whicli I thought very confol- 
ing,' ** I fliall be fuch a day, ut fucli an hour,'’ faid 
he, ** in the valley, and under the oak where we parted; 
I ftiall repair there alone; I conjure you to go there, 
andexpedlroe, likewile, alone; 1 live yet but tor you.'' 
How great was my miftake! I perceived in his billet 
nothing more than an impatience to fee me again, and 
this impatience made me happy. I repaired, then, to 
this very oak. D'Oreftan arrives; and after the tender- 
eft reception : ** You would have it fo, my dear Ade¬ 
laide," faid he, I have failed in my duty at tiie moft 
important moment of my life. What I feared is come 
to pafs. A battle has happened, my regiment charged. 
It performed prodigies of valour, and I was not there. 
1 am difhonoured, loft without refource. I reproach 
not you with my misfortune, but I have now but one 
iacrifice more to make you, and my heart is come to* 
accompUHi it." At this difeourfe, pale, tumbling, 
and fcarce breathing, 1 took my hulband into my 
arms. I felt my blood congeal in my veins, my knees 
bept under me, and 1 fell down fciifelefs. Ht availed 
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himfelf of my fainting to tear himfelf from mv bofom} 
and in a little time 1 was recalled to life by the report 
of a fliot which killed him. I will not dcKribe to you 
the fituation I was in; it is inexjpreflible} and the tears 
which you now fee flowings the iighs that ftifle my 
voice, are but a feeble image of it. After palling the 
whole night beAde his bloody corpie, in a grief that ftu- 
piAed me, my Arft care was to bury along with him my 
lliame: my hands dug out his grave. I feek not to move 
you i butathe moment in which the earth was to fepa* 
rate me from the forrowful remains of my hulband, was 
a thoufand times more dreadful to me than that can be 
which is to ieparate my body from my Ibul. Spent with 
grief, and deprived of nourishment, my enfeebled hands 
took up tyo whole days in hollowing out this tomb 
with inconceivable labour. When my ftrength forAiok 
me, I repofed myielf on the livid and cold bofom of my 
hufband. In Short, I paid him the rites of fcpulture, 
and my heart promifed him to wait in thefe parts till 
death reunites us. In the mean time, cruet hunger began 
to devour iny exhaufted entrails. I thought it criminal 
to reiuSe nature the fupports of a life more grievous than 
death. I changed my garments for the plain habit of 
a Shepherdefs, and I embraced that condition as my 
only refuge. From that time my only conlblation h^.a 
been to come here, and weep over this grave, which 
lhall be my own. You lee,' continued Ihe, <with 
what Ancerity I open my foul to you. With you I 
may henceforth weep at liberty $ it is a conlblation I 
had need of; but I expe£l the fame conAdence from 
you. Do not think that you have deceived me. I lee 
clearly that the ftate of a Shepherd is as foreign, and 
newer to you than to me. You aiv young, pei haps Sen. 
Able; and, if I may believe my conje^uies, our mif- 
fortunes have the lame Source, and yuu have loved aa 
well as I. We Shall only feel the more for one another, 
I conAder you as a friend, whom Heaven, touched by 
iny misfortuncsj deigns to lend me in my folitude. 

5 3i you 
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you alfo copfider me as a frieiid, capable of giving yoU| 
if n 9 t falutary counfel, at lead a confolatory example.' 

* You pierce iny very fouli' faid Fonrofe, overcome 
ivith what he had juft heard} * and whatever fenfibility 
you inay attribute to me^ you are very far from coii> 
ceiving the impreflion'Hhat the recital of ypur misfor-. 
tunes has made on me. Alaswhy cannot I rciurn it 
with that confidence which you teftify towards me, and 
of which you are fo worthy ? But I warned you of it; 
1 forelaw it. Such is the natiiie of my fotrows, that 
an eternal fileiice muft ftiut them up in the bottom of 
my heart. You are veiy imluppy,' added he with a 
profound iigh; * I am ftill moie unhappy: this is all I 
pan tell you. Be not offended at my filence; it is terri¬ 
ble to me to be condemned to it. The conftant com¬ 
panion of all your Aeps, I will foften your labours: 1 
will partake of all your giiefs: 1 will fee vou wtep 
over this grave, 1 will mingle my tears with youis. 
You lhall nut lepent having depofited your Woes in a 
heart, alas! but too fenfible.'—' I lepent me of it 
from this moment,' faid fhe with confufion; and both, 
with downcaft eyes, retired in filence from each other. 
Adelaide, on quitting Fonrule, thought flie law In his 
countenance the impreflion of a profound grief. * I have 
revived,' * faid ihe, * the fenl'e of his forrows; and 
what muft be their horror, when he thinks himlelf ftill 
more wretched than 11 * 

From that day more fighing and more converfation 
followed between Fonrofe and Adelaide. They neither 
fought nor avoided ope another: looks of confternatioii 
formed almoft their only language} if he found her 
weeping over the grave of her hufband, his heart was 
leized with pity, jealotify, and grief; he contem¬ 
plated her in filence, and anfweredTier fighs with deep 
groans* 

Two months had pafled away in this painful fitua- 
rion, and Adelaide law Fonrofe's youth wither as a 
flower. Tba fonrow which confumed him afflii^ed her 

much the more deeply, as the caufe of it was un¬ 
known 
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Jcnown to her.- She had not the ipoft diftant furpicion 
thit Ihe was the caufe of it. However* as it is natural* 

when two lentiments divide a foul* for one to weaken 

^ « 

the other* AdelaVde's regret on account of the death of 
D'Oicdan became lefs lively everyday* in proportion 
as (he delivered herfelf up to the pity with which Fon* 

I ole infpiieJ her. She was very lure that this pity had 
nothing hut what was innocent in it; it did not even 
come into her head to defend heriell from it; and the 
ohje£l of thjs generous fentiment being continually pre* 
fent to her view* awakened it every in(fant. The lan¬ 
guor into which this young man was fallen became 
liich* that ilie thought it her duty not to leave him any 
longer to himfelf. * You are dying*' faid (lie to him* 

* and you add to my griefs that of feeing you coiifumcd 
with lorrow under my eye* without being able to apply 
any ivin<({y. If tlie recital of the imprudences of my 
youth has nut infpired vou with a contempt for me; if 
the pureft and tendered friendlhip be dear to you: in - 
(iiorr* if you would not render me more unhappy than 
1 was beiore I knew you* confide to me the caufe of 
your griefs : you have no perfon in the wot Id but my* 
ielfto aliilt you in lupporting them; your iccret* though 
it were inure tm])ortant than mine* fear not that I (hall 
divulge. Tile death of my hulband has placed a gulph 
betwixt the world and me j and the confidence which I 
require will foon be buried in this grave* to which grief 
is with (low fteps conduiltng me.'—' 1 hope to go, be¬ 
fore you*' (aid Fonrofe* burfting into, tears. * Suffer 
me to finilh my deplorable life without leaving you af¬ 
terwards the reproach of having (hortened its courfe.'’ 
T-' O Heaven* what do I hear*' cried (lie with dillrac- 
tion. * What 1! can I have contributed to the evil# 
which Qverwhelm you ? Go on; you pierce my Ibuli 
What have I done ? what have I Ihui ? Alas, 1 trem¬ 
ble ! Good heavenhaft thou fent me into the world only 
to create wretches ? Speak; nay* fpeak; you muft no 
longer conceal who you are; you have faid too much 

IP. diftemble any longer.*—* Well* then* 1 am- 1 am 

Fonrofe* 
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Fonrole> the ion of thole travellers, whom you filled 
with admiration and refpe£t. All that they related of 
your virtues and your charms ini'piredme with thefafal 
delign of coming to fee you in this difguile. 1 have left 
my family in the decpeft Ibrrow, thinking they have loft 
me,' and lamenting my death. 1 have feen you; 1 know 
what attaches you to this place; I know that the only 
hope that is left me, is to die here adoring yon. Give 
me no ufelefs counlel or unjuft reproaches. My reib- 
lution is as firm and immoveable as your<own. If in 
betraying my fecret, you dtfturb the laft momenta of a 
life almoft at an end, you will to no purpole injure me, 
who would never oflfend you.* 

Adelaide, confounded, endeavoured to calm the de« 
fpair into which this young man was plunged* * me,' 
faid (he, * do to his parents the fervice ot reftoring him 
to life j let me fave their only hope: Heaven prefents 
me with this opportunity of acknowledging their fa¬ 
vours.* Thus, far frem making him furious by a 
mifplaced rigour, all the tendemeis of pity, and con- 
iblation of friendlliip, were put in praflice in order to 
foothe him. 

• Heavenly angel!* cried Fonrofe, * I fee all the re¬ 
luctance that you feel to make any one unhappy: your 
beai't is with him whorepoies in this grave: 1 fee that 
nothing can detadi you from him; I fee how ingenu¬ 
ous your virtue is to conceal your woe from me j I per¬ 
ceive it in all its extent, I am overwhelmed by it, but 
I pardon you: it is your duty never to love me, it is 
mine ever to adore you.* 

Impatient of executing the defign which (he had con¬ 
ceived, Adelaide arrives at her hut, * Father,* faid (he 
to her old mafter, * do you think you have ftrength to 
travel to Turin f I have need of (bmebody whom I can 
truft, to give the Mai'quis and Marchtonefs of Fonrofe 
the moft inteixfting intelligence.* The old roan replied, 
that his zeal to ferve them inlpired him with courage. 
* Go,* refumed Adelaide, * you will find them bewail¬ 
ing thedeath of their only fon j tell them that he is liv. 
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u)g» and in chefe parts, and that I will reftore him to 
them; but tiiat there is an indifpenHble neceflity for 
their coming here themfelves to fetch him.* 

He lets out, arrives at Turin, fends in his addrcfs 
as the old man of the valley of Savoy. Ah P cried 
Madam de Fonrofe, * fome misfoitune, perhaps, has 
happened to our iliepherdefs.'—* Let him come in,' 
added the marquis, * ne will tell us, perhaps, that (lie 
contents to live with us .*—* After the lots of my fon,' 
faid the m^ichionefs, * it is the only comfort 1 can 
tade in this world.' The old man is introduced. He 
throws himfelf at their feet; they raile him. * You are 
lamenting the death of your fon,' faid he; < I come to 
tell you that he lives} our dear child has diicovered him 
in the valley} fhe* fends me to inform you of it; but 
youiielves only, (he fays, can bring him back..' Ashe 
(poke this-, furprize and joy deprived the Marchionefs 
Dc Fonrole of her (cnles. The Marquis diltraifed and 
amazed, calls out for help for his lady, recals her to 
life, embraces the old man, publiflies to the whole lioufe 
■that their fon is reftored to them. The Marchionefs re¬ 
fuming her fpirits, * What (hall we do,' (aid (he, tak¬ 
ing the old man by the hands, and preiTmg them with 
tenderneis, * what (hall we do in gratitude for this be- 
ueHt which reftorcs life to uS ?' 

Every thing is ordered for their departure. They fet 
out with the good man I they travel night and day, and 
lepair to the valley, where their only good awaits them. 
The (hepherdefs was out at pafture;. the old woman 
conducts them to her: they approach. How great is 
their fin prize 1 their Ion, that well-beloved fon, is by 
her fide in the habit of a Ample Aiepherd. Their hearts 
iooher than their eyes acknowledge him. * Ah, cruel 
child,* cried his mother, throwing her(elf into bis arms, 
* what forrow have you occafioncd us 1 why withdraw 
yourfelf from our tendemefs ? and what is it you come 
bei'e for ?'—* To adore,* faid he, * what you yourfelf 
admired.*—* Pardon me. Madam,* faid Adelaide, while 
Fonrofe embraced his father's knees, who raifed Aim 
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writh kindnefs; * pardon me for having left you fo long 
in grief: if 1 had known it (boner, you (hould have 
been fooner condoled.' After the firft emotions of na¬ 
ture, Fonrole relapled into the deepeft afHiAion. * Let 
vs (sid the Marquis, * let us go reft ourfelves in 
the hut, and forget all the pain that this young mad¬ 
man has occaftoned us.'—Yes, Sir, 1 have been mad,* 
faid Fonrofe to his father, who led him by the hand. 

* Nothing but thelofs of my reafor. could have lufpended 
in my heart the emotions of natuie, fo as to make me 
forget the inoft lacred dvitiesj ip ftiort, to detach my(elf 
from evciy thing that I held deareft in the world: but 
this madnefs yon gave birth to, and I am but too fe- 
verely punifhed for it. I love without hope the moft 
accoinpUnted peribn in the world j you fee nothing, you 
know noth'.ng of this incomparable v.roni.in ; (lie is ho- 
nefty, leniibility, virtue itteU; I love her even to ido- 
atry, I cannot be happy without her, and I know that 
ilie cannot be mine.'—^ Hus (lie confided to you,' faid 
the Marquis, * the fecret of her birth ?'—* 1 have learned 
enough of it,' faid Fonrofe, * to alTurc you, that it is in 
no reipeff beneath iny own; ftie has even renounced a 
confideiable fortune to biiiy herfelf in this delart.'— 

* And do you know what has induced her to it ?’—* Yes, 
Sir, but it is a fecret which (lie alone can reveal to you.* 
—* She is married, perhaps ?’•••* She is a widow, but 
her heait is not the more dWl'iigaged; her tics are but 
too ftrong.'—* Daughter,' faid the marquis, on enter¬ 
ing the hut, < you fte that you turn the heads of the 
whole family of Fonrofe. The extravagant paflion of 
this young man cannot be juftihed but by fuch a pro¬ 
digy as you are. All my wife's wifhes are confined to 
having you for a companion and a friend; this child 
here, will not live, unlefs he obtains you for his wife | 
1 deiire no iefs to have you for my daughter: fee how 
ipany perfbns you will make unhappy bjr a refufal.*—— 

* Ah, Sir,' faid (he, * youi^oodnefs confounds me, but 
hear and judge for me.* Then Adelaide, in the pre- 
feupf of the old man and his wife, made a recital of her 
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tleplorahle adventure. She added the name of her fa* 
mily, whicii was not unknown to the Marquis de Pon* 
rofey and ended by calling on himi'elf to witnel's the in¬ 
violable fidelity file owed her fpoufe. At thele words 
conflernation fpread itfclf over every countenance. 
Young Fonrulby choaked with lobs, threw hitnlelf 
into a coriKT of the hut, in aider to give them free 
icope. The father, moved at the light, flew to the af- 
fiflance of his Ton. * See,' faid he, * tny diar Ailelai'de^ 
to what a condition you have reduced him!' Madam de 
Fonroi'e, wno was near Adelaide, preflld her in her 
arn^s, bathing her at the fame time with her teais. 

* Alas! why, iny daughter,' faid Ihe, * why will ^ou 
a lecond time make us mourn the death of our dear 
child y The ohl man and his wife, their eyes filled with 
tears, and nxed upon Adelaide, waited her i'peaking. 

* Heaven is my witnefs,* laid Adelaide, riflng, * tlut 1 
would lay down my life in gratitude for inch goodiiefs. 
It would heighten my misfortunes to have occafion to 
reproach mylelf with yours; but 1 am willing that 
Fonrofe himfelf Ihould be my judge; fufler me, if you 
pleaie, to I'peak to him for a moment.' Then retiring 
with him alone; * Fvinrole,' laid fhe, < You know what 
facred ties retain me in this place. If I could ccale to 
love and lament a hulband who loved me but too well, 
I fhouid be the molt dcfpicaiile of women. Klfcem* 
friendfliip, gratitude, are the fcntiinents 1 owe you; 
but none of tlicfe can cancel love: the more you have 
conceived for me, the more you fhouid cxpe£f from me; 
it is the impoflibility of fulfiiiing that duty, that hin¬ 
ders my impofing it on mylelf. At the fame time I fee 
you in a fituation that would move the lealt i'enfihle 
he.'irt; it is (hocking to me to be the caufe, it would 
be ftlll more (hocking to me to hear your parents accule 
me with having been your deftru^lion. 1 will forget 
mylelf, then, fur thepielent, and leave you, as far as 
in me lies, to be the arbiter of our defliny. It is for 
you to chu.^e that of the two lituations which appears 
to you leaft painful ; either to renounce me, to lubdue 
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youriclff nnd forget me; or to poflfefs a womans whofe 
heart being full of another obje£lf can only giant ]K>ii 
fcntiments too feeble to (htisfy the wifhes of a lover.* 
—That is eiimigh,* laid Fonrolr; * and in a Ibtil 
like yours, fiiendlhip fliould take place of love. I fliall 
be jealous, without doubt, of the tears which you Diail 
bellow on the memory of another hufband: but tlir 
caufc of that jealouly, in rendering you more rdpe^a- 
ble, will render you alfo more dear in my e)es.' 

‘ She is mine!’ faid he, coming and tlc'owing him- 
fclf into the arms of his parents} * it is to her iei’pt£l 
for you, to your goodneis, that 1 owe her, and it is 
owing you a I'econd life.* From that moiYient their 
aims were chains from which Adelaide could not dil- 
engage hetfelf. , 

Did Ihe yield on]y to pit}', to giatitude? I would 
fain believe it, in order to admire her the more; Ade¬ 
laide believed lo herfelf. However it be, befoie (lie 
fet out, file would I'evilit the tomb, which flic cpiitted 
but with regret. * O, my dear D'Oicftan,’ faid flie, 
* M' from the womb of the dead thou canli lead tho 


bottom of iny fuul, thy lhadc has no caule to niurnnir 
at the facriflee I make: 1 owe it to the gcticiuiis (emi- 
ments of this virtuous family j but iiiy hcuit lein.un-t 
thine for ever. I go to endeavour to make tium 
liappy, without any hope of being myfelf lb.’ It w.t'* 
not without Tome fort of violence they foiced lur fiom 
the place; but (lie infilled that they fliould eie6l a mo> 
iiunieflj^ there to the memory of her hufband; and that 
the lull of her old mailer and mifliefs, who followed 
her to Turin, fhould be converted into a country- 
houle, as plain as it was folitary, where flie propoled 
to come Ibmetimes to mourn the errors and mlsfoitunes 


of her youth. Time, the afliduitics of Ponrofe, the 
fruits of her fecond marriage, have fmee opened her 
foul to the impivfTions of a new afFeflion; and the)' 
cite her as an example of a woman, reniaikablv and 
relpfj^able oven in her infidelity. 
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THE HAPPY DIVORCE. 


T tNEASINESS and inconftancy arcj in the greateft 
^ part of mankind, nothing more than the conl'e- 
quence of falle calculation. Too ftrong a prepofTeflion 
in favour of the happinefs we defire, makes us expe* 
rience, as ibon as we ]>oflefs it, that uneafinefs and dil- 
guft which iiiffer us to relifii nothing. The imagina¬ 
tion deceived and the heart difiatisfied, wander to new 


objeffs, the prol'peil of which dazzles us in its turn, 
and the appVoach difabui'es us. Thus from iJlufion to 
ilbifion, life is paiTed away in changing the chimera: 
this is the malady of lively and delicate fouls j nature 
has nothing fufficiently perfeft for them; whence it 
proceeds, that it is thought fuch a mighty matter to fix 
the talte of'a pretty w'oman. 

Liicilia, in the convent, had painted to herfelf the 
charms of love, and the delights of marriage, wick 
the colouring of an imagination of a girl of fifteen, 
whofc fiower nothing had yet tarnilhed. 

She had feen the world only in thofe ingenious fic¬ 
tions which are the romance of human natuie. ft cods 
nothing to an eloquent man to give love and marriage 
all the cliarms that he conceives. Lucilia, according 
to thefe pillules, (iiw lovers and hufbunds only as they 
are to be met with in fables, alA-ays tender and full 
of love, faying nothing but fine things, taken up folely 
with the care of plcafing, new homages, or plealuies 
eternally varied. 

Such was the prep^.fTellion of Lucilia, when they 
came to draw her out of the convent ro marry the Mai- 
quis De Lil'ere. His engaging and noble figure tnfpired 
her with a favourable opinion of him, and his firlf ad* 
dicfles lucceeded in determining the irrefolutioii of her 
foul. She law not yet in the maiquis the ai\loiir of 
a paffionate lover; but flic thought modeflly enough of 
heifelf not to pietend tb fet him on fire at fiifl fight. 
This liking, tianquil at its biith, would make a lapid 
progrefs; lie mull hate tlm.-, H^wevei, tht mait-age 
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was concluded upon^ and iblemnized before the incii* 
nation of the marquis was grown a violent paifion. 

Nothing was more Heady or folid than the temper of 
the MarqUis de Lil'ere. In marrying a young woman^ 
he propoicd to himfelf) in order to make her happy^ to 
begin oy being her friend, perfuaded that an honeit man 
does whatever he pleaies with a well«dirpoicd«womnn, 
when he has gainecf her confidence; and that a hufband 
who makes himfelf dreaded, invites his wife to deceive 
him, and authorifes her to hate him. 

In order to follow the plan which he had* traced otit 
to himfelf, it was neceffary not to be a too pailionate 
lover; paifion knows no rule. He had confidered well 
before hit engagement, on the kind of liking with 
which Lucilia infpired him, refolved never to marry a 
woman whom he fhould love to diftraflion. Lucilia 
found in her hufband only that lively and tender friend- 
Ihm, that attentive and conftant complaifance, that 
foft and pure pleafure, that love, in fhort, which has 
neither its hot nor cold fits. At firH, fhe flattered her- 
felf that intoxication, enchantment, tranfports would 
have their turn; but the foul of Lifere was unalter¬ 
able. 

* This is very extraordinary,' faid fhe; * I am 
young, handfome, and my hufband does not love me! 
I am his, and he thinks it enough to poflefs me with 
coldnefs. But, then, why fuffer him to be cold ? Can 
he have any violent longings for what is in his power 
without refn've or trouble ? He would become paffion- 
ately fond of me, if he were jealous. How unjuH are 
men! We muft torment them, in order to pleafe them. 
Be tender, faithful, fond, they neglect, they difdain 
you. An even courfe of happinefs makes them dull: 
caprice, coquetry, inconftancy, rou« and enliven them ; 
they let no value on pleafure, but in proportion to the 
trouble it gives them. Lifere, lefs lure of being be¬ 
loved, will become a thoufand times fonder.' That it 
tufy, let me be in the fafhion. Every thing around me 
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prer^nts me with enough to make him uneafyt if he ta 
capable of jealoufy.* 

After this fine project) Lucilia ^ve hci felf up to dif^ 
fipatioO) to coquetry: fhe aflfumed a myftery in all her 
proceedings; fhe made parties without the marquis. 

* Did I nut fordid it,* faid he to himfelf) * that I had 
a wife like other women i Six months after marriage) flie 
begins to be tired of it. 1 fliould be a happy man) now, 
if I were paflionately fond of 'niy wife 1 Happily my 
liking anckefteem for her leave me full enjoyment of my 
reafbn: 1 muft make ufe of it) diflemble) fubdiie my> 
felf) and employ nothing but gentlenefs and Toothing 
meafurcS) to keep her in oitlcr. They do not always 
fuceeedj but reproaches) complaints) reftraint) and 
violence) fticceed ftill lefs.' The moderation) com- 
plaifancc) and tranquility of the roarquiS) put Lucilia 
out of all patience. * Alas!* faid fhC) * do what I will 
it is all to no purpofe; this man will never love me: 
he is one of thofe cold fouls whom nothing moveS) no¬ 
thing engages; and 1 am condemnc.il to pafs my life 
with a ftonC) that knows neither how to love nor hate I 
O) the delight of fenfible IbulS) the charm of impaf- 
fioned hearts I —^Lovej who raifeft us to Heaven on thy 
fiery pinions! where are thofe flaming dartS) with 
which thou wounded happy lovers ? where is that in¬ 
toxication into which thou plunged them ? where aiv 
thofe ravifhing tranfpoits with which they mutually in- 
fpire each other?—Whei'e are they?* continued fhe. 

* In free and independent lovC) in th^ difpofal of two 
hearts which give a loole to themfelves. And why 
fhould the marquis be fond ? What faci ifice have I 
made him ? By what marks of courage) by what he¬ 
roic devotion of myfelf) have I moved the fenftbility of 
his foul? Where is the merit of having obeyed) of 
having accepted for a hulband an amiable and rich 
young man) choien without my confent ? Is it for love 
to interfere in a marriage of convenience ? But is this 
then the lot of a woman of fixteen) to whom) without 
vanity. Nature has given wherewith to plealb) and 
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. flill more wherewith to love ? For after ally I cannot 
conceal from myfelf the graces of my figure, nor the 
ienfibility of my heart. At fixteen, to languilh with¬ 
out hope in cold indifference, and to fee at leaft a fcore 
of years waftc away without pleafure, which might have 
been delicious! I lay a fcore, at leaff, and it is not de¬ 
firing to tire the world, to be content to renounce it be¬ 
fore forty years of age. Cruel family ! was it for you 
that I took a hulband ? You chole me an honeft man! 
a rare prefent you made me! To be dull wi^h an honeff 
man, and to be dull all one's life! Very hard, indeed !' 

This diicontent foon degenerated into peevilhnels} 
and Lifere thought he perceived, at lafi, that Ihe had 
taken an averfion to him. His friends difpleafcd her, 
their company became trouhlcfome to her, flie received 
tlum with a coolnefs fuflicient to keep them at a dif- 
tance. The marquis could no longer dillemble. * Ma¬ 
dam,' faid be to Lucilia, * the end of marriage is to 
make people happy; we are not fo, and it is in vain to 
pique ouriclves on a confiancy which reilrains us. Our 
iortunciputs us in a condition of doing without each 
other, and of reluming that liberty ot which we im¬ 
prudently made a mutual facrifice. Live by yourlelf} I 
will live by mylelf. I afk towards me only that decency 
and regard which you owe to yourfelf.’—‘ With all my 
heart. Sir,’ replied Lucilia with the coldnefs of difguft; 
and from that moment every thing was fettled, that 
Madam might have her equipage, her table, her do- 
niellics, in one word, a (eparate maintenance. 

Luciiia's fuppers foon became ranked among the 
molt brilliant in Paris. Her company was fought by 
all the handfome women and men of gallantry. But 
there was a neceffity for Luciiia's having fom» parti¬ 
cular, and he who fliould engage her fit it, it was ob- 
l^rveik had the only hard talk! In the mean time flie 
enjoyed tl)e homages of a brilliant let} and her heart, 
yet irrefolute, leemed to fufpend her choice only to ren¬ 
der it more flattering. She thought, at lait, flie faw 
the perfon who would determine it. At the approach 
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of the Count de all other pretenderi lowered 

their tone. He was, of the whole court, the moft to be 
dreaded by a young woman, it was agreed that there 
was no refifting him, and fo they Ipared themfeWes the 
trouble. He was beautiful as the day, prelented him* 
iVlf with grace, fpokc little, but extremely well} and 
if he faid common things, he rendered them interefting 
by the moft plealing lound of voice, and the moft beau> 
tiful look in the woild. They could not fay that 
Blamze was a fop, his foppery had fo much dignity. 
A modeft haughtinefs formed his character { he decided 
with the gtntleft air in the world, and the moft laconic 
lone: he liftened to contradiftions with e^ood humour, 
replied to them only with a fmile; and if they prelTed 
him to explain hiinfeif, he fmiled ftill and kept flJence, 
or re^reateiS what he had faid before. Never did he 
combat the opinion of another, never did he take any 
trouble to give a reafon for his own : it was the moft 
attentive pulitenefs, and the moft deciftve prefumption 
that had ever yet been united in a young man of 
quality. 

This afturance had Ibmething commanding in it, 
which rendered him the oracle of tafte, and the legifla* 
.^tor of falhion. They were never fure of being right 
in tile choice of a fuit, or the colour of a carriage, till 
Blamze had approved by a glance. * // is exceSent, it 
is bandfome!' were the precious words from his mouth; 
and his filence a dead warrant. The defpotiOn of his 
opinion extended even over beauty, talents, wit, and 
graces. In a ciicle of women, Ihe whom he had ho¬ 
noured with a particular attention was that inftant in 
vogue. 

Blainze’s reputation had gone before him to Luci- 
lia’s} but the deference which even his rivals paid him, 
redoubled the efteem fhe had conceived for him. She 
was dazzled with Ins Ixrauty, and ftiil more fuprized at 
his niodefty. Heprefented himfelf with the moft 
vefpeftful air, feated himfelf in the loweft place, but 
bU looks were loon dire&ed towai-ds him. His drefs 
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Vvprsis the model of tafle: all the youn,^ people who fur- 
rounded him (iudifd it with a fcrupulous attention. 
His lacest his embroidery^ his manner of drefling his 
heady were all examined: they wrote down the names 
of his trade;-people and workmeny * It is Itrangey' 
faid they, * we lee thefe defigns, thele colours, no 
where elle!' Blamze confclTcd inociellly, tliat it coll; 
him very little trpuble. * Induliiy,' (aid he, * is at 
its higheft perfe 61 ion; you need but to enlighten and 
direft it.* He took a pinch ol fnuif'as he laid thefe 
words, and his box excited new curiotiiy; it'was, how¬ 
ever, the work of a young artiti whom Blamze had 
drawn from his oblcurity. They a(ktd him the pi ice 
of every thing; he replied with a iinile, that he knew 
the price of none of them; and the women whifpend 
in each other's ear the name of the female* who took 
thefe matters under her care.' 

* I am afhamed, Madam,* faid Blamze to Lncilia, 
* that thefe trifles Utould engage the attention which 
ought to centre in a more intereiiing ohjt^f. Paidon 
me if I lillen to the frivolous queilions ut thefe young 
men : never did complailance colt me lo dear. I hope,* 
added he in a low voice, * that you will permit me to 
come and make myielf amends in fome more tranquil 
moment.'—* I (ball be very glad to lix you,' replied 
Tucitia blulhing, and by her blulhes, and the tender 
Ihiile with which Blamze accompanied a molt refpeftful 
bow, the aflembly judged that it would not be long 
befoiie matters came to a conchillon. Lucilia, who did 
not fee the confequence of a few words laid in her ear, 
and who did not think that Ihe had made an afligna- 
tion, I'carce paid any attention to the meaning looks 
which the women caft on each other, or the light rail¬ 
leries which efcaped the mvn. She delivered herlelf up 
iiUj^nbly to her own refltilions, and was quite grave 
the'whoic evening. They often turned the converfation 
on Blamce} all the company fpoke well of him: his 
rivals talked of him with eileem} Lucilia's livals fpoke 
of him with complailancc. Nobody was ipore genteej, 
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more gallanty more rel\)e£lf‘ul; and of twenty woment 
on whole account he had realbn to pride himielty not 
one had any reaion to complain. Lucilia became at¬ 
tentive: nothing elcaped her. * Twenty women?* 
laid (lie within hei felt; * that is much: but where is 
the wondei ? He fecks one who may be worthy to hx 
him, and capable of fixing herfelf.* 

She hoped the next day that he would comeeaily, 
and bcfoie the crowd ot vifitots : the waited for him i 
4ie giew uneaiy} he never came ; fl>e was out of tem- 
pti : he writ} fhe read his billet, and her ill-humour 
eea'ed. He was diltia£led to lole the molt agreeable 
moments of his life. Some iin|iertinents had bioke in 
upon him, he would have made his elcape; but theie 
iinpertinents were ptople of rank. It \^as not in his 
power to bd happy till the next day ; but he beltxichid 
Lucilia to receive him tally,' To abiidge,* laid he, * by 
a few houis, the cruel weatinefs of abicnee.’ The 
company came as ufuai, and Lucilia received them with 
a coldnels at which they were piqued. * We fhall 
not have Blainze this evening, laid Claiilfa, with a 
dilconfolate air, * he goes to iup at Aiaminta's little 
box.* At theie woids Lucilia turned pale, and the 
fakty which leigned around her only ferved to icdouhle 
tns giief which (lie endeavoured to dtflemble. Her fiilf 
eihotion was, not to fte the perfidious man more. But 
Clai ifl'a wanted, perhaps, either out of malice or jea- 
loufy, to impute a wrong to him of which he was not 
guilty. It was after all engaging heifelf to nothing, 
to fee him once more; and before condemning him, it 
was but juft to hear him. 

While fhe was yet at her toilette, Blamze arrives in 
an undrefs, but the moft elegant undiels in the world. 
Lucilia was a little fuipiizctl to fee a man whom fhe 
Icarce knew appear in a dilhabille { yet if he had given 
himfelf time to diefs, perhaps Ihe would have been lorry 
for it. But he faid lb many handfome things to her on 
the fiiefbniis of her complexion, the beauty of her hair, 
the brilliancy of her morning appearance, that fhe had 
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not the courage to complain. However, Araminta did 
not go out of her head; but it would not have been de* 
cent to appear jealous ib (bon} and one repioach might 
betray hei. She contented herfe^f with atking him what 
he hw done with himieU the evening before. * What ‘ 
did Ido withmyfelf! Do I know inyfelf’ O, how 
troublelbme the woild is > How happy ate we in bring 
forgotten and far from tlie crowd, in being devoted to 
one's felf, and the perlbn we love' Follow my advice, 
Lucilia, get out of this whirlwind: the moie rtpofe, 
the more libeity, as loon as we give ouilelves up to it. 
Now I have mentioned the whiilwind, what do you with 
all thefe young fellows who pay couit to you? They 
difpute with each other the conqueft of you: have you 
vouchfifed to make a choice The eafy familiai ity of 
BUmzc hid at fiilt aftonilhed Lucilia; thib*queftion en¬ 
tirely confounded her. * 1 am impertinent, perlhips ** 
relumed Blamzc, who peiceivcd it. * Not at all,’ le- 
plied Lucilia, with gentlenel’s, * I have nothing to con¬ 
ceal, and 1 am not afraid that any body (hould Ice 
through me. I amule myfclf with the levity of tliefe 
giddy young fellows, but not one of them feems to me 
worthy of a ferious attachment.' Blamze (poke of his 
livals with indulgence, and thought that Lucilia 
judged too feverely of them. * Cleon, for example,' faid 
he, * has fomething veiy amiable in him} he knows 
nothing as yet; it is a pity, for he (peaks well enough 
of things which he is ignorant of, and he is a proof 
to me, that with wit one may difpenfe with common 
fenfe. Clairfont is a coxcomb; but it is the Arif fiieof 
his age, and he only wants to be difeiplined by a wo¬ 
man who has feen hie. Pomblac's difpofition pronounces 
him a man of fentiment; and that (implicity which looks 
fo like (Ulinefs, would pleale me well enough if 1 were 
a woman: fome coquette will make her advantage of 
him. Little Linvalis conceited, but when he has been 
fupplanted five or fix times, people will not be furprized 
to fee him grown modeft. At preient,' continued Blamz£, 
s none of all thefe will fuit you j wc behold you there- 
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fort) free: what ufe do you make of your freedom ?* 
—•< I endeavour to enjoy it»' replied Lucilia. * That is 
mere chiklilbnefs' refumed the count: *we never enjoy our 
freedom but in the moment when we renounce it; and 
ought not to prel'erve it with cai%i but in order to lofe 
it at a proper opportunity. You are young, you are 
handfome: do not flatter yourfelf with being long dif- 
ctigaged : if you will not rcfign your heart, it will re- 
fign itfclf; but among thole who may pretend to it, it 
is of iinporvince to make a light choice. As foon as 
you love, and even when you do not love, you will be 
beloved infallibly: that is not the point; but at your 
age women have need of finding in a lover, a counlellor, 
a guide, a friend, a man formed by the cuflom ot the 
world, and pble to enlighten you in rtfpefl to the dan. 
geis you are going to run in it .'—* A man likeyouiielf, 
for example!' laid Lucilia, in an irotuLal tone, and with 
a fneering fmile. * Yes, inde<.d,' continued Hlamrc; * 1 
fhould do pretty well for your purpoie, were it not for 
all this multitude that befiege me; but how to diien. 
gagemyfclf from it.’—*Why do not dilengage yourleif 
from it at all,* replied Lucilia; you would excite too 
many complaints, and make me too many enemies.'— 
^ '.As to complaints,’ laid the count, coldly, * 1 am ac- 
cuftomed to them: as to enemies, one never gives one’s 
felf the leaft concern about them, when one has catile to 
be fatisfled, and the good feme to live for one's felf.'— 
* At my age,' laid Lucilia, liniling, * we are flill too 
timorous, and though there were nothihg farther to ex. 
perience in it than the defpair of an Aramiiita, that 
alone would make me tremble.'—* An Araminta,' re¬ 
plied Blamzl, without any emotion. * Araminta is a 
good creatuiY who hears realbn, and who does nut give 
herfelf up to delpair: I fee fomebody has been talking 
to you of her; you fliall have the whole account of my 
connections with her. Aiaminta is one of thole beau- 
ties, who feeing themfelves on the decline, that they 
may not fall into oblivion, and to revive their expiring 
(Onftquence, have occafion from time to time to make 

fome 
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fome nolle in the world. She has engaged me to pay her 
(bme fmall attentions* and to behave to her with fome 
warmth. It would not have been handfome to refute 
her* fo I made myfelf fublervient to her views. In or> 
dertogive the more celebrity to our adventure* flie has 
thought proper to take a little box. It was in vain that 
I reprefentea to her that it was not worth while for a 
month at mod; which 1 had to bellow on her: the box 
was furnilhed without my knowledge* and in the hand* 
fomeft manner} flie made me proinllb* and there lay the 
grand point* to iup with her there with an air of myi'- 
tery; yellerday was the day appointed. Araininta* for 
the greater fecrecy* invited nobody there bt'it five of her 
female friends* and permitted me to carry only the like 
numirer of my friends. 1 went; alTamed a;i air of plea^* 
fure: was gallant and warm towards her: In a word* 
I let all the guefts go away* and did not retire myfelf 
till half an hour after them ; this was all* in my opi¬ 
nion that decorum required : and accordingly Aianiiiita 
was charmed with me. It was fufficient to bring her 
again into vogue: and I may henteforth take my leave 
of her whenever I pleale* without fear of reproach. 
This* Madam* is my manner of condu£ling myfelf. 
The reputation of a woman is as dear to me as my 
own} nay* more: it colls me nothing to make a facri- 
fice to her glory of my own vanity. The greatell mif- 
foitune to a woman who fets up For a beauty* is to be 
forfaken; I never forfake them} I leave myfelf to be 
difeharged* I pretend even to be inconfolable at it* and 
fometimes I have Ihut myfelf up three days fuccellively 
without feeing any body* in order to leave the lady 
from whom I had detached myfelf all the honour of the 
rupture. You lee* beautiful Lucilia* that the men are 
not all as bad as they fay* and that thi.re are dill among 
us principles and morals.' 

Lucilia* who had read only the romances of time 
paft* was not at all accuftomed to this new llyle* 
and her furprize redoubled at every fyllable. * What* 
Sir r (aid (he f * is this what you call principles and 

morals ?* 
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morals?'—** YeSf Madam; but this is rarCf and the 
fingular leputation which my proceedings have ac¬ 
quired gjlbt does no great honour to the reft of our 
youth. Upon .honour) the more 1 think on it, the 
, more 1 wiftt) for your own intereft) that you had fome* 
body like me.'—* I flatter myfelf)' laid Lucilia) * that 
I (hall be treated as tenderly as another, and that, at 
'leaft, I (hall not experience the (hock of being for- 
faken.*—* You are merry. Madam; but, to be feri> 
oils, you deTerve a perfon who thinks, and knows how 
to develope thole qualities of heart and underftanding, 
which 1 think I have dilcovered in you. Liiere is a 
good man; but he never knew how to make the mo(t 
of his wife; and in general the delire of pleafing a 
hiilband is not ftrong enough, to induce a woman to 
give herll'lf she trouble of being amiable to him to a 
cettain degree. Happily, he leaves you at your own 
pleafure; and you would not be worthy of (b reafona- 
ble a procedure, if you (hould -lofe the moft precious 
time of yotir life in indolence or dilftpation.'—* I am 
not afraid,’ faid Lucilia, * of falling into any of thel'e 
excefles.*—* We fee, however, nothing elfe in the 
world .'—' True, Sir; and that is the reafbn why I 
^fiiould be difficult in my choice, if I had any delign of 
making one: for I think there is no excufe for an at¬ 
tachment, but that it is folid and durable.'—* What, 


Lucilia! at your awould you pique yourfelf.upon 
conftuncy ? Really, if I thought lb, 1 ftiould be capa¬ 
ble of committing a folly.' — * And that folly would 
be—’ * To grow prudent, and attach myfelf in, 

good eameft.’-* Scriouflyl would you have the 

courage ?'—* Upon my credit, I am a little fearful of 
it, if you would have me own the truth.’—* A ftrange 
declaration!’—* It is a little ill exprefled j but 1 beg 
you will pardon met it is the (irft in my life.’—' Tile 
lirft, fay you ?’—* Yes, Madam t hitherto they have 
had the modefty to fpareme the trouble of making ad- 
VMices; but I fet plainly that I grow old.'—* Well, 

Sir* for the noveliy of the thing, I pardon you thia 

firil 
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firft elTay: I will do more dill* I will confefs to yoUf 
that it cannot difplcafc me .*—* That is hapyineis in¬ 
deed ! Do you give me leave to love you) fftid will 
you do me the honour to love me too ?*—.< Ah! that is 
another thing; time (hall (hew me whether you deferve 
it.*—< Look at me, Luctlia.'—I do look at you.*— 
* And do not you laugh?'—* What (hould I laugh 

at ?’-* At your own anfwer. Do you take me for 

child 1 talk reafonably to you, I think.’—* And 
it is in order to talk reafonably to me, that you have 
done me the honour to giant me a tete a the?*—I did 
not think, that in order to he real'onable, we had need 
of witnelles; after all, what have I faid to you, 
which you ought not to have expelled ? 1 find in you 
graces, wit, an engaging and noble air.’—* You are 
very good.*—* But that is not enough ‘to merit my 
confidence, and derei*miiie my inclination.*--—•* Not 
enough, Madam! excufe me a little. Plcafe to inform 
me, what you would require more?'—* A more tho¬ 
rough knowledge of your temfier, a more intimate 
perliiafiun of your fentiments for nic. 1 promife you 
nothing. I forbid mylelf nothings you have every 
thing to hope, but nothing to claim: you are to 
confider whether that fuits you.*—* No price, without 
doubt, beautiful Lucilia, fhould be thought too dear 
to merit and obtain you: but ferioufly, would you 
have me renounce all the charms of the world to have 
my happinefs depend on an uncertain contingency ? I 
am, you know, and I am not conceiteil of it, I am the 
man the moft fought after in all France; be it tafte or 
fancy, it is no matter; it is her concern that fiiould 
have me, though but for a time.*—* You are right,* 
faid LucUia; * I was unreafonable, and your moments 
are too precious.*—* No, I confefs to you ferioufly, 
that I am tired of being in falhion ; I was looking out 
fbr an objeff that might fix me: I have found it; I 
attach mylelf 1 nothing can be more fortunate) but 
ftill this ought not to be to no purpofe. You would 
have time for reflb^iou} I give you twenty-four houiu: 

1 think 
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I think that is very handfome, and I never gave fa 
much time before.*—* My rcflc£fions are too flow»* 
replied LuciHa» * and you are too much in a hurry for 
US to agree on this point. I am young* perhaps have 
Ibiiibility; but my age and fenfibiltty (hall never en¬ 
gage me in an imprudent Hep. 1 have told you* if my 
heart yields* time* proofs* refleftion* the pleafmg ha- 
ihitude of confidence and efteem* will have decided its 
Moice.*-—* Madam* in good earned* now do you 
think to (ii)d an amiable man fufficimtiy clifengaged to 
foie his time in fpinniiig out an intiigue to this length ? 
and do you yuurielf intend to pals your youth in con- 
llilting whether you fliall love or no V —* I cannot 
tell,* replied Lucilia* * whether I lhall ever love, nor 
what time 1 (liall employ in relblving: but that time 

will not be loft* if it ipares me regret.*--* I admire 

you* Madam; I admire you!' laid Blamze* taking 
nls leave; * but 1 have not the honour to be of the an¬ 
cient order of chivalry* and I did not come here lb 
early to com^iofe a romance with you.' 

Lucilia thunderftruck at the Iccne which Ihe had juft 
had with Blamze* pafled in a (hort time from aftonilh- 
ment to refteflion. < Is this, then* faid (he, the man in 
vogue* the moft amiable man in the world ’ He coi'ide- 
feends to think me handfome; and if he believed me 
capable of conftancy* he would be guilty of the felly of 
loving me in good earneft; but yet he has not time to 
wait till 1 have confulted myfelf. I muft (eize the mo¬ 
ment of pleafmg him* and determine in twenty-four 
hours; he never gave lb much time before. Do the 
women* then* humble themfelves thus* and the men 
thus pfefci'ibe them the condition? happily he has 
made himfelf known to me. Under that modeft air 
which had lediu^ed me* what conceit* what prefump- 
tion 1 Ah! I fee, the moft mortifying evil to a woman* 
is that of loving a fop.* 

The fame day after the opera* Lucilia's company 
being met together* Pomblac came to tell her* with 
an air ot myftery* that (he would have neither Blamze 

U nor 
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mr ClAirfont to fup with her. * Very well/ faid ftie^ 
* 1 require not of my friends any aiiiduity that con* 
ftrains them: there are even fuch people whole afliduity 
would conftrain me.'»* If Blamze be of that number,* 
replied Pomblac frankly, * Clairfont has delivered yoiL 
from him, at lead; for ibine time.*—* How fo ?*—< Do 
not be frightened: all is very well over.*—* How, Sir, 
what is over ?'•—.* After the opera, the curtain being 
dropped, we were on the ftage, and, according to cii<« 
tom, hearing Blamze deciding on every thing. Ha*' iOg 
given us his opinion on the finging, the dancing, and 
the decorations, he afked us, it we were to fup at the 
little marchionefs's: (pardon me. Madam, it was you 
he fpoke of.) We replied, ** Yes.*’—** I fhall not 
be there,** laid he; ** we are in the pouts fince this 
morning.** I alked what might be the cadfe of thefe 
pouts. Blamze told us that you had made him 
an aflignation; that he never came; that you were 
piqued at it; that he had made up that this morn* 
ing; that you played the child; that he was in a hurry 
to conclude; that you had demanded time for reflec¬ 
tion } and that, tired out with your ifs and your buts, 
he had left you in the lurch. He told us, that you 
wanted to fet off with a ferious engagement; that he 
had fome inclination to it; but that he had not time 
enough on his hands; that, on calculating the flrength 
of tne citadel, he had judged that it might fuftain a 
fiege; but that nothing would do for him but a fur- 
prize. ** It is an exploit that may fuit fome of you,** 
added he j ** you are young, it is the time when one 
loves to encounter difficulties, in order to overcome 
tliem; but 1 forewarn you, tliat virtue is her fort, and 
ienfibility her weak part: every thing was concluded, 
if I had taken the trouble to play the paffionate lover!'* 
I was fully perfuaded that he lied,* refuined the young 
roan, but 1 had the prudence to be filent. Clairfont 
was not fo patient as I; he fignified to him, that he 
did not believe one word of his ftory; and at this de¬ 
claration they went out together. 1 followed them. 

Clairfont 
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CUlrfont received a wound*.* And Blamzu. >* 

* Blamze has twOf of which he will not recover with¬ 
out fome dilEculty. While I helped him to get into 
his coach, ** If Clairfont,*' faid lie, ** knows how to 
make an advantage of this adventure, he will carry 
I«uctUa. A woman defends herfelf hut ill againd a 
man who defends her fo well. Tell him that I dif- 
oyfe with this being a fecret to her; it is juft that die 
know what ftie owes to her knight." Liicilia 
had^l theadilficulty in the world to conceal the trouble 
and cmfternation which this dory gave her. She feigned 
a head-ache, and it is well known that a head aciie, in a 
handfomc woman, is a civil way of dirmtlliiig inijierti- 
nents: fo they left her alone at their lifing from table. 

Delivered up to herlelf, Luciiia could not confole 
herfelf for having been the fubjcfl of a duel, which 
would inake her the town talk. She was drongly 
touched by the warmth with which Clairfont had re¬ 
venged the affiont offered her; but what an humilia*' 
tion to her if this adventutc fliould make a nolle, and 
Lilere fliould be informed of it ? Happily the fecret 
was kept. Pomblac and Clairtunt made a point of 
favlng Lucilia's honour; and Blamze, being cuied of 
his wounds, was far from boafting of an imprudence 
by which he had been fo feverdy puniflied. It will be 
aiked, perhaps, how a man, till then lb difereet, came 
all of’ a fudden to ceafe to be lb. It is becaufe we are 
under lefs temptation to publilh favours which we ob¬ 
tain, than to avenge ourfelves for the rigours we un*- 
dergo. This £rft indiferetion had like to have coif him 
his life. He was for a month on the brink of the grave. 
Clairfont had lefs difRciilty to get his wound cured, 
and Luciiia faw him again with a tendernels hitherto 
unknown to him. If we attach ouriclves to any one 
who has expofed his life for us, we attach ourfelves as 
naturally tu the perfon for whom we have expofed our 
life; and fuch fervices, perhaps, are flronger tits to 
the perfon who has performed them, than to the paity 
for whom they were performed. Clairfont then be¬ 
ll a came 
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came defperately in love with Lucilia; but'the more 
Die owed him in return) the lefs he dared to require 
any thing ol her; he tbund a fenlible pleafure in being 
generouS) and he ceafed to be fo if he availed himfelf 
of the rights he had required to Lucilia's gratitude i 
accordingly) he was more timorous than if he had me> 
rited nothing; but Lucilia read his foul) and this de¬ 
licacy took the (h'ongeft hold of her. In the mear 
timC) the fear of appt;aring to want gratitude) or«'Tte 
dread of carrying it too fat') made her dilTembK'^her 
knowledge of the intelligence Pomblac had give>i her; 
thus the good-will Aie telHlied towards Ciairfont ap¬ 
peared free and difnitereAcd) and he was fo much the 
more affc£led by it. Their mutual inclination every 
day made a fenfible progrefs. They fought one ano¬ 
ther with thv.'ir eyes, conferred with intimacy, liftened 
to each other with complaifance, gave one another an 
account of their proceedings) in reality) without affec¬ 
tation) and) as it werC) for the fake of faying forae- 
thing} but with fo much exa6lnefS) that they knew, 
altnott to a initiute) tlie hour at which they were to Cte 
each other again. Ciairfont infenfibly l^came more 
familial ) and Lucilia lefs referved. Nothing remained 
but to explain themlelves j for which purpoie there 
was no need of tiiofe marvellous incidents which love 
fometimes lends to the afTtdance of bafhful lovers. One 
day lint they were alone, Luctlialet her fan drop; Ciair¬ 
font picks it up, and prclents it to her; flie receives it 
with a pleafing fmilej that futile infpires the lover 
with the courage to ktls her hand ; that hand was the 
molt beautiful hand in the world ; and from the mo¬ 
ment that Ciairfont's lips were applied to it, fhe was 
uqable to withdraw it. Lucilia, in her emotion, made 
a Uieht effort to draw back her hand; he oppofed a 
gentle violence, and his eyes tiiiderly fixed on Lucilia's 
eyes, entiiely difanned her. Their looks had exprefled 
every thing before their tongues interfered; and the 
mutual confeifton of their love was made and rettirned 
in two words. * I breathe, we love!' faid Ciairfont, 

intoxicated 
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intoxicated with joy. <Alas! yes» we do love!' re¬ 
plied Luciliay with a profound iigh ^ * it is no longer 
tinne to deny it. But romember that 1 am bound by 
duties; thofe duties are inviolable j and, if 1 am dear 
to you, they will be facred.' 

Luciiia's inclination was not one of thofe fafhionablc 
padions which iHflr fliame in their infancy, and Clair- 
. font rerpe£l:ed it too much to take advantage of it as a 
^^aknels. Tranlported with being lovtd, he for a 
time confined his defires to the deiicious pofltilion 
of al^art pure, virtuous, and faithful. < How little 
we love,* laid he to himfelf in his delirium, * when 
we are not made happy by the tingle plcafureof lo- ing! 
Who was the fttipid lavage who firlf branded with the 
name of rigour that rciiftanee which timid modefty op- 
pofes to wild delire? Is there, beautiful Lucilia, is 
there a denial which your looks would nut ibrten ? Can 
I complain when you i'niile upon me? And has my foul 
any withes ftill to form, when nty e^es uraw Irum 
yours that heavenly volup'-uoiifnefs with whic!) you in¬ 
toxicate all my lienles ? Far he from us, I content to 
it, all thofe pleafures followed by regrets, which would 
trouble the fcreiiity of your life. I leip.fl your vir¬ 
tue as much as you cherilli itynurfilf; and I Ihould 
never pardon mylllf the having caulhl any remorle to 
fprlng up in the bolbm of innocence itfelf.* Sentiments 
fb heroic charmed Lucilia { and Clairfont, more tender 
every <lay, was every day more beloved, more happy, 
and more worthy to be fo. But at length the railleries 
of his friends, and the fufpicions they excited in him 
with refpefl to that virtue which be adored, embittered 
his happinefs. He became gloomy, uncafy, jealous; 
every thing vexed him, every thing gave him umbrage. 
X^ucitia every day perceived her chain become clofo 
and heavier; every day there were new complaints to 
hear, new reproaches to undergo. Every man that flic 
received with civility was a rival whom Ihe muft ba- 
iitfli. The firfl faciiflces that he required were made 
without oppolitioni he demanded new ones, he ob- 

U 3 tained 
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tained them \ he wanted ftill niore» fhe was wea^ of 
obeying him. Clairfont imagined he law in Lucilia's 
iro^iatience an invincible attachment to the conne6liona 
which he piohibited; and that love» at firft lb delicate 
and liibmillive, became fierce and tyrannical. Lucilia 
was terrified; flic Ibnght to appeale him* but to no 
purpol'e. * I will not believe/ laid the imperious 
Clairtont) * I will not believe that you love me rill yoi^ 
live tor me alone* as I do for you. What! if I pj^f-v 
lefs* it I till your foul* what do you do with this Vou- 
blelbme crowd > Ought it to coll you any thiag to 
banilh what afflifls me ? Would it coll me any pain to 
renounce evciy thing that would dilpleale you ? What 
do I fay f Is it not a continual violence that I do my> 
licit' to fee any thing but Lucilia ? Would to Heaven 
wt weie heed from this ci'owil, which belleges yoii^ 
ami which deprives me every moment either of your 
looks or your thoughts! ''i'lie Iblitude that lb terrifies 
you would cunipicat all my wilhes. Are not our fouls 
of the lame nature ? or the love which you think you 
feel* is it not the fame that I feel? You complain tliat 
1 demand I'ucrificcs of you! Require* Lucilia* require 
in your turn * chule the molt painful* the moll griev¬ 
ous trials; you fliatl lee whether I helitate. There is 
no connexion which I would not break* no effort 
which I would not make; or rather I Ihould not make 
any. The plealure of gratifying you will make me 
amends* will itrve inllead of every thing; and what 
they call denials would he to me enjoyments .'—* You 
think lb, Clairfont*' replied the tender and ingenuous 
Lucilia* * but you deceive yourlHf. Each of thefe 
denials is but little; but altogether make up a great 
deal. It is the continuance ot them that is tirelbmes 
you have made me know by expei ience* that no com- 
plaifance is inexhaullible.' While flie I'poke thus, 
Clatrfont'seyes* Iparkling with impatience* were fome- 
times turned up to heaven* and fometimes fixed on her. 
* Believe me*' continued Lucilia* * the facrifices of 
.true love ate made in the heart, and under the veil of 

inyllciy 
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inyftery: fclf-love alone demands public ones; to that 
vidory is little; it aCpires to the honours of a triumph; 
and that is what vou exa£h' 

* What a cold analyfia,' cried he, * and what vain 
metaphyiics! Love, to be furc, reafons thus! 1 love 
you, NIadam; nothing, to my misfortune, is truer; 
1 would facnhce a thoufand lives to pleafe you ; and 
whatever may be this Icntiment whicn you call felf- 
ly'c, it detaches me from the whole world to deliver 
jny'’(i^lf up to you; but in abominating myfelf thus, I 
woulk pofTei's you in the lame manner. Cleon, Linval, 
Pommac, all thefe aie fuflficient to make me unealy: I 
cannot atifw-cr ft>r myielf. Alter this, if you love me, 
nothing ought to be more precious to you than my 
lepofe; and my imearmcTs, u-ere it evtn a folly, you 
ought to Uidipate. But why do I lay a folly ? You 
render my alarms and I'ulpicions but too realbnable. 
And how Hiould I be ealy, when I I'ee that every one 


who 

felf r 


comes near you engages you more than iny- 


* Ah, Sir! w'hat acknowledgements do I owe you ?' 
fald Lucilia with a figh; * you make me fee the depth 
of the abyfs into which love was going to plunge 
me. Yes, I fee that there Is no flavery comparable to 
that which a jealous lover impofes.'^* 1, Mada^t 
do I make you a (lave ? Have not even you an abfolute 
empire over me i do not you do what you pleafe with 
me ?'—* Enough, Sir: I have fuffered a long time; I 
flattered myfelf; but you now draw me out of my 
illufion, and nothing can lead me into it again. Be 
my friend, if you can be fo: it is the only title that 
remains to you withme.'—* Ah, cruel woman! would 
you have my death I want nothing but your eale 
and my own.*>—* You overwhelm me. What is my 
crime —* Loving yourlelf too well, and not efteem> 
ing me enough.'—* Ah! I Iwear to yoti-—* ‘ Swear 
nothing: your jealoufy is a vice in your difpofltion, 
and the dilpofition never corrects itlelf. I know you, 
Chirfont; I begin to dread you, and ceafr to love 

you. 


\ 
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you. This very moment 1 lee my franknefs makes 
you defperate} but of two punldiinents I chiiie the 
flioi'tcft; and by taking away from you the right of 
being jealouS) I create you the happy neceflity ot ceaf- 

ing to be fo.'-‘ I know you in my turn/ replied 

Clair font with a Itifled rage: the delicacy of a lenfible 
foul ill agrees with the levity of youi s; it is a Blamz^ 
that you mult have for a lover> and I was a fool to tak'-'^ 
it ill . . . Go no farthcry interrupted Lucili:*'1’l 
know all that I owe to you j but I retire^ tp fpap^’yoa 
the Ihnme of having reproached me with it.' 

Clairfont went olf in a rage, and fully refolvea never 
moie to revifit a woman whom he had lb tenderly 
loved, and who had dUmilfed him with do much inhu¬ 
manity. 

Lucilia, reftored toherfelf, found herlelf, as it were, re¬ 
lieved from a burden that overwhelmed her. But, on one 
tide, the dangers of love, which (lie h.id juft experienced, 
on the other, the fad prol)x;6l of everlafting indifference, 
fuffercxl her to hope hereafter lor nothing but cruel dif- 
quietudes, or inlupportablc dulnefs. * What,' faid (he, 
has Heaven given me a lenfible heart, only to make me 
the fport of a fop, the vi£iim of a tyrant, or the gloomy 
companion of a kind of'philoibphcr, ncitW affected nor 
moved at any thing!' Thefe reflections plunged her 
into a languor which (he was not able to conceal: her 
company perceived it, and became loon as melancholy 
as herfelf. The women, to whom her houfe was a 
rendezvous, were alarmed at it. * She is loft,' faid 
they, * if we draw her not out of this fad ftate; Ihe is 
dilgufted with the world: fhe loves nothing but foli- 
tude} the fymptoms of her melancholy become every 
day more terriole; and. by the force of fome violent 
pallion which agitates her, it it to be feared that fhe 
will fall a^lli into the power of her hufband. Do we 
know nobody to turn this young head f Blamze him- 
felf fet abqiit it' the wrong way, and did not fuc* 
ceed: at to Clairfont, on whom we depended, he is a 
little fool who loves like a madman} no wonder fhe 

fhould 
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ftiouM he affronted.'-< Hold»* faid Cephifa, after 

being lolf in thought fur fome time, * Lucilia has a 
ronuntic way of thinking; flte inuft have fomething in 
the fairy tafte, and the magnificent Dorimon is exaftly 
the man that inits her. She will grow mad for him, 

I am fure; let us engage him only to go and invite her 
^ to fupjier at his fine country-houfe: I will take upon 
I f to give him his lefTon.’ The party was accepted, 
Purimon made acquainted with it. 

Dd'Mnon,was the man in the world who knew heft 
the m^ able ai tilts, received them with the belt grace, 
and recompenlixl them moft liberally} accordingly, he 
had the reputation of a connoiffeur, and a man of 
tafte. 

If, feme,centuries hence, this tale fhould be read, 
they may imagine it meie fiction, and the habitation I 
am going to deferibe may pafs for a fairy caftle; but 
it is not my fault if the luxury of our times come into 
competition with the marvellous of fables, and if, in 
the reprefentationuf our tollies, probability fliould be 
wanting to truth. 

On the rich banks of the Seine artfes, in form of an 
amphitheatre, a fmall eminence expofed to the hrlf rays 
of the morning, and the ardent hies of noon. The foreft 
which crowns it, defends it from the chilling blaft of the 
north, and the watry influence of the weft. From the 
fumniit of the hill fall in cafeades three copious fprings 
of water purer than chryftal, which the induftrious 
hand of art has conducted by a thoufand windings over 
gicrn dopes. Sometimes thefe waters divide them* 
I'elves, and glide along in meanders} fometimes they 
re-unite in bafons, in which the heavens behold them- 
I'elves with delight j then they precipitate themfelves, 
and pour along, dafhing againft rocks cut out into 
grottoes in which the chixzeT has imitated the fanciful 
varieties of nature. The Seine, which forms a bow 
at the foot of the hill, receives them into his peaceable 
bofbm j and their fall recalls to our minds thofe fabu> 
lous times in which the nymphs of the fountains de« 
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fcended into the humid palace of the rtverSi to temper 
the ardours of youth and love. 

, An ingenious whimficahiers Teems to have defigned 
the gardens watered by thefe ftreains. All Tides of 
this iiniling Tceiie agree without TameneTs; the^ very 
fymmetry is ftriking} the eye roves without lailitudet 
and repoTes without dulnel's. A noble elegance, a rich- 
nel's well managed, a bold and yet delicate talie, ha^’X 
been employed in embcHilliing them. Nothing is *' g- 
'leAedy nothing forced or laboured with t(K) niu<' i ait. 
The concourle of Ample beauties forms all its /fiiagni- 
Acence; anS^he equilibiium of inalTes, joined to the 
variety of fotms, produces that bcautiiul harmony 
which forms the delight of beholders. 

Groves ornamc'nted with ftatues, latti^-work fa* 
(hioned into arbours and bowers, decorate all the known 


nardeiis; hut thefe liches dil'played without underftand* 
ing and tafte, generally excite nothing more than a cold 
and dull admiration, loon attended with fatiety. Heri 
the difpofition and conne£lion of the parts form, of a 
thoufand different fenl'ations, but one continued en. 


chantment. The fecond objeff that is difeoveud adds 
to the pleafure raifed by the ArA; and both are Aill far> 
ther embelliflied by the charms of the new obje6l that 
fucceeds without effacing them. 

This delicious landl'cape is terminateil by a palace of 
fuch airy architecture, that the Corinthian order itfelf *i| 
has lels elegance and lightnefs. Here the columns 
imitated the palm-tieees united in arbours. The roof 
of the vault, formed of palms, compoils a chapitre 
more natural and^as noble as the vafe of Callimachus. 
Thele palms wire intei'wovcn among each other in the 
interftices of the^lumns, and their natuial wreathings 
concealed from the deceived eye the hcavinefs of the en¬ 
tablature. As thefe columns are fuAicient foi the weight 
of the' edifice, they leave continued iranfparency to 
the walls, by means of chafros artfully contrived. Wc 
fee none of tliofe double roofs which ctuAi our modern 
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lOniiteflure: and the friglittul irregularity of our Go> 
fhic chirnnicsis loft in the crown-work. 

The interior luxury of the palace is fuitable to the 
magnificence without. It is, in (hoit, the temple of 
the ai^a and of tafte. The pencil, the cbizrel, the grav¬ 
ing tool, every thing that induftry has invented for the 
delicacies of life, is there difplayed with a difcreet pro- 
^^ufion; and the Pleafuies, the daughters of Opulence, 
ttr<*v flatter the foul through all the fenfes. 

Li-^ilia was dazzled with lo much magnificence; the 
firft evening appeared to her a dream; it was nothing 
but one continued fcene of Ihews and leaftings, of which 
flie plainly perceived heiTelf was the divinity. The ear- 
nellnefs, the vivacity, the gallantry with which Dori- 
mon did the honours of this beautiful dwelling, the 
changes of ftene which he produced with one Angle look, 
the abfolute empire which he Teemed to ixercife over the 
arts and pleafures, recalled to Lucilia’s imagination 
eveiy thing that flie read of the moft celebrated enchan¬ 
ters. She dare not truft her eyes, and even thought 
herfelf enchanted. If Dorimon had availed him felt of 
the intoxication into which flie was plunged, the dream 
perhaps had ended after the manner of modern roman¬ 
ces. But Dorimon was merely gallant} and all he had 
the coinage to permit himlelf to do, was to alk Lucilia 
to come loinetimes and embellifli his hermitage, for fo 
he called his manfion. 

Lucilia's companions had oblerved her with atten¬ 
tion. The moft experienced judged that Dorimon wai 
too much taken up with his magnifitence, and too 
little with hh happinefs. * He ought,’ faid they, * to 
have leized the firft moment of furprize: it is a kind 
of tranfport which we do not feel twice.’ 

In the mean time, Lucilia's head being filled with 
all that (he had juft feen, flie formed to herwlf the moft 
wonderful idea of Dorimon himfelf. So much gallan • 
befpoke an imagination brifle and fprightly, a cul¬ 
tivated genius, a delicate tafte, and a lover, if ever 
there was one, wholly taken up with the care of pleaf- 

ing. 
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ing. This portrait* though a little too flattering, wA's 
not wholly unlike. Dorimon was yet young, of an en< 
gaging flgiire, and a moft joyous temper. His wit was 
all ii) rallies: he had in his way of thinking little 
warmth, but much refinement. Nobody (aid more gal¬ 
lant things j but be bad not the gift of enforcing them: 
everybody loved to hear him, but nobody believed him. 
He was the moll (educing man in the world for a co-^ 
quette, the leaft dangerous to a woman of lentiment. p 

She conl’ented to lee him again at his own houl^and 
this gave occafion to new entertainments. Sut m vain 
had the gallantry of Dorimon re-alTimbled therein tlie 
pleafures which (he had given birth to 3 in vain were 
thefe pleafures vai ied evei y inftant with as much art as 
talle: Lucilia was at fit ft (lightly moved, loon after la- 
tiated 3 and before the dole of the day, fhetonccived it 
poflible to grow dull in this delicious abode. Dorimon, 
who never quitted her, exerted all the talents of pleaf- 
ing 3 he held her in dil'cuui le on a thou land ingenious lub- 
je 6 ls, he mingled alfb Ibme foft things with them 3 but 
ftill this was not what (he had conceived. She thought 
to find a god, and Dorimon was but a man 3 the pomp 
of his houfe eclipfed him 3 proportions were nut oh- 
fei*ved 3 and Dorimon, while he rurpalTed himfeif, was 
all the while inferior to the idea which every thing 
around him infpii*ed. 

He was very far from rufpefling the injury which this 
comparifbn did him in the imagination of Lucilia, and 
be waited only one happy moment to avail himfeif of 
his advantages. After the concert, and bcfure flipper, 
he Jed her, as it wcre.by chance, into a folitary clolet, 
where flic might go, lie laid, and ruminate, when ftie 
fliould have any moments of pouting. Tlie door ojiens, 
and Lucilia fees her image rellefled a thou land times 
in the dazzling pier-glalTes 3 the voluptuous paintings 
with which the pannels were covered, multiplied thein- 
felves around her. Lucilia admiring herlelf thought 
file beheld the goddefs of loves. At this fight an ex* 
sJaination of furprize and admiration el'caped her, and 

Dorinon 
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Dorimon letzed the inftant of this fudden emotion. 
* Rtign here; there is your thronei* laid he to her^ 
/hewing her a ibfa, which the hand of fairies had (own 
with flowers. * My throne I* faid LucilUi feating herfelf^ 
and with a tone of ^iety j * well) aye) I like it pretty 
well) and I find nwl»f the queen of a mighty pretty peo¬ 
ple.’ She rpoke of the multitude of Loves which /he per¬ 
ceived in the gla/Tes. * Amid/i theie AibjeAS) will you 
condefcend) Madam) to admit me)* faid Dorimon with 
ardo'ir) and throwing himfelf at her feet. * Ah! as to 
yoU)’ i/aid ftiC) with a ferious air, * you are no child j’ 
and at theie words /he would have got up) but he retained 
her with a /Irong hand) and the e/Fort /he made to 
elcape rendered him ftill bolder. * Where am I then ?* 
faid /he with terror: * let me go; let me go, I fay! or 
my cries>—t-.—* Thefe words awed him. * Excu/c) 
Madam)* faid hC) * an imprudence) of which you are 
your/elf in Ibme meafure the cauie. To come here 
tete-a-tete t and repoie yourfelf on this fofa as you have 
done) is giving to underftand) according to the received 
cuftom) that a little violence would not be ill-taken. 
With you I /ee plainly that it means nothing; we mif- 
underitand each other.'—* O very much)* faid Luciliai 
going out in a rage; and Dorimon followed hei*) a lit* 
tie confounded at his miflake. Happily their ab/ence 
had not been lone enough to give time for /lander to 
/peak ill of it. Lucilia di/Tenibling her perturbation) 
told the company that /he had ju/l been feeing a very 
fine cabinet. They ran there in a body; and their ex- 
clamations of admiration were only interrupted by the 
coming in of Aipper. 

The fumptuournefs of this feaft feemed to improve 
ftill upon all the pleafures that they had tafted. fiut 
Dorimon endeavoured in vain to do the honours of it t 
he had loft that gaiety which was fo natural to him; and 
Lu.cilia replied to the gallant things they addrefled to 
her) in order to draw her out of her reverie) only by a 
forced Anile) with which good-breeding endeavours to 
dUguift ^-humour. X, . < There)* 
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* There/ faid her friends to her, on going home witli 
her, * there now is a man who fuirs you: with him life 
is a continual enchantment j it 'appears as if all the 
pleafures obeyed his voice j the moment he commands, 
they arrive in troops.* 

* There are feme,* faid Lucilla coldly, * which can¬ 
not be commanded: they are above riches; we find them 
only in our hearts.*—* Upon my word, my dear,' faid 
Cephifa to her, * you are very difficult.'—* Ves, Ma¬ 
dam, very difficult,' replied Ihe with a figlv: And dur¬ 
ing the relf of the journey they kept a profound jilence. 
* This is nothing but a handfeme woman fpoiled,* 
faid her friends, at quitting her; yet if her whims 
were chearful ones, we might amufe ourlelves with 
them: but nothing in the world is more gloomy. It 
was worth while indeed to feparate from her hulband, 
to be a prude to the reft of the world!' 

* Is this then the world fe much boailed of? faid Lu- 
cilia, on her fide; I have paged rapidly through eveiy 
thing agreeable in it; what have 1 found ? a coxcomb, 
a jealous lover, a vain man, who arrogates to himfelf, 
as fo many charms, his gaidens, his palace, and his 
entertainments, and who thinks that the levereft vir¬ 
tue can delire no better than to yield to him. Ah, how 
I hate thole makers of romances, who have lulled me 
with their fables! My imagination filled with a thou- 
fand chimeras, I thought my hufband infipid; and yet 
he is worth more than all I have lecn. He is plain: 
but is not his plainnefs a thoufand times preferable to 
the vain pretenfions of a Blamze ? He is temperate in 
his affections, and what would become of me, if be 
Were violent and paffionate like Clair font ? He loved 
me little, but he loved only me; and if I had been rea- 
fonable, he loved me enough to make me happy. I 
had not with him thole pompous and noify fdeafuR* 
which intoxicate at firft, and foon after cloy kia 
complaifanee, his fweetneTs, his delicate atfoMdos, 
fiimUhed me eveiV moment with pleafiires.'.the 'mott 
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Kfli them. Fool that I was! I purfued illufions, a^, 
fled happlnefs itfelf: it is placed in the filence of the 
palHonSj the equilibrium and repole of the foul. But^ 
vas! it is a fine time to acknowledge my errors* when 
they have made me loCe the friend (hip* the confidence* 
perhaps the efteem* of my hulband. Thank Heaven, 
1 have nothing to reproach mylelf with but the indif- 
cretions of my age.—But is Isifeie obliged to believe 
me in this point* and would he voucbfafe to hear me > 
Ah* how diflicult is it to return to one's duty, when 
we have bnce abandoned it ?—Difficult! and why ? 
Who hinders me? The dread of being humbled.—But 
Lifere is a good m.^n{ and if he has Ipaied me in my 
errors* would he dilfrefs me in mv reformation ? I 
have but to detach myfelf from a pernicious fociety* to 
live at home with fuch of my female friends as my huf. 
band refpefts* and whom 1 can lee without blullnng. 
All the while that he has fecn me delivered up to the 
world* he has never come near me} but if he lees me 
relfored to myfelf* he will condefcc-nd* perhaps, to ie> 
call me to him; and if his heart be not refiored to me* 
the only confolation that remains to me* is that of ren> 
deringmyfelfworthy of it: Ifhallbcat leaft reconciled 
to mylelf* if I cannot be lb to my hulband.' 

Lilere* full of grief* had kept fight of her through 
all her whirl of company: he depended on the juftnels 
of her way of thinking* and the probity of her foul. 

* She will perceive*' laid he* < the frivoloulhefs of the 
pleafures which Ihe feeks* the folly of tKe women* the 
vanity of the men* the falfity of both} and* if Ihe returns 
virtuous* her virtue will be but the mtWe confirmed by 
the dangers it has run.^ But will (he have efcaped ail 
the (helves that lurroimd her* the charms of flattery* 
the fnares of feduftion, the attractions of pleafure ? We 
delpife the world when we know it thoroughly $ but 
we give ourlelves up to it before we know it* and the 
heart is frequently loft before reafon enlightens it. 
O Luciiial' cried he* looking at the porti-ait of his 
wife* which in folitude was his only confolation j * O 
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Lucilial you were (b deferving of being happy I 
and I flattered myfelf that you would be fo with me. 
Alas t perhaps Tome one of thofe handfome corrupters^ 
who form at once the ornament and misfortune of the 
world* is at this very time employed in feducing her 
innocence* and is bent upon hei* defeat* merely for the 
pleafure of boafting of it. What* would my wife's 
lhame raife an eternal barrier between us! It would no 
longer be permitted me to live with her* from .whom 
death alone ought to leparate me! I have betrayed her 
in abandoning her. Heaven had chofen me tor the 
guardian of her imprudent and frail youth. I have 
ccrttfulted only cuftom* and I have been ftruck only by 
the frightful idea of being hated as a tyrant. 

^While Lifere floated thus in this ciiiel uncertainty* 
Lucilia was not lefs agitated between the cfelire of re¬ 
turning* and the dread of being lepullM. Twenty 
times had flie rifen* after palling the night in lighs and 
tears* with the refolution of going to wait his riling* 
in order to throw herfelf at his feet* and alk his par¬ 
don. But a fliame well known to fenfible and delicate 
fouls* had ftill witheld her footfteps. If Lifere did 
not deffufe her* if he ftill preferved any feeling for her* 
any efteem j from the time when Ihe had broken off 
with her parties* from the time that Ihe had lived re¬ 
tired and Iblitary* how came it that he had never vouch- 
fafinl to fee her even once ? Every day* as he went by* 
he enquired after his lady's health; Ihe heard of it; 
Ihe hoped that at laft he would alk to lee her: each 
day this hope was renewed j (he expected* all trem. 
bling* the moment of Lifere's calling; Ihe drew as near 
as pollible* in order to lilten to him* and retired in 
tears* after having heard him alk* as he went along* 

* Hovt does my Lady do f' She could have wilhed to 
have Lilere informed of her repentance* of her re¬ 
turn to herfelf i" * But to whom can I truft*' faid flie* 

* to friends! is there one of them faithful enough* dif- 
creet enough* wile enoueh for fo delicate an interpoli- 
fioQ ? Some of them might have the talents but had 

not 
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not the zeal) and others had the zeal, but not the ta» 
lents: befides, it is fo hard to truft to others what we, 
dare not confefs ourfelves! A letter but 

what lhall I write to him ? General expreflions would 
not touch him, and particulars are fo humiliating ? At 
length a thought came into her head, by which her de¬ 
licacy and fenfibility were equally fatisned. Lifere had 
abfented himfelf for two days, and Lucilia feized the 
oppcMtunity of his abfence to execute her deitgn, 

Lilere had an old fervant whom Lucilia law melting 
into tears al the moment of their reparation, and whole 
zeal, honefty, and difcretion, were well known to her. 
* Ambrofe,' faid Ihe to him, * I have a favour to a^ 
of you .'—* Ah, Madam >' faid the good man, * com¬ 
mand me {lam yours with all my foul: would to GV^ 
that you and my matter loved one another as I love yon! 
I know not which of you is wrong; but I am lorry 
for you both: it would be delightful to fee you toge¬ 
ther, and I fee nothing here whicHtdoes not give me 
forrow, ever fince you have been on ill-terms.'-p-* It is 
perhaps my fault,' faid Lucilia, humiliated; * but my 
dear Ambrofe, the evil is not without remedy: only do 
what 1 lhall tell you. You know that my portrait is 
in your matter's chamber.'—* O yes. Madam, he knows 
it very well too; for he fometimes Ihuts himfelf up with 
it for whole days: it is all his conlolation. He looks 
at it, be talks to it, he lighs mott pitifully; and I (iw 
plainly that the poor gentleman would 4till much rather 
'coiiverie with you than with your picture.’—* You tell 
me very comfortable news, my dear Ambrofe; but gp 
and take away that portrait privately, and -chufe, in 
order to bring it me, a time when you may not be 
feen by any body.*—* 1, Madam, deprive my matter of 
all that he holds deaieft in the world! rather alk my 
life.'—Be alTured,' replied Lucilia, * my deitgn is not to 
deprive him of it. To-morrow evening thou'ihalt come 
and fetch it, to put it in its place again : 1 will only 
beg of you to fay nothing to my hulband.'—* Very 
welh' faid Ambrole, * 1 know that you are goodnefs it- 
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lelf) anfl you would not row, uc the latter end of my 
‘ Kfe, give me the mortification of having made my mai- 
ter uneafy.' .The faithful Ambroie executed Lucilta’a 
jordw. She had in her portrait the tender and languifliv^ 
ing air which was natural to her; but her look was le> 
rency and her hair iet with flowers. She limt for her 
painter, and ordered him to draw her with her hair difhe- 
velled, and to paint the tears trickling from her eyes. 
As foon as her idea was carried into execution, the 
pi6fure was replaced in Lifere's apartment. He comes 
into it, and his eyes are foon railed on the dear objeff. 
lys ealy to conceive how great was his furprife. The 
dimevclled hair ftrikes him flrft: he draws near, and lees ■ 
the tears flow. All!' cried he{ *ah, Lucilia! are 
t|iere the tears of repentance? Is that the forrow of 
](Me ?' He goes out tranfported ; he flies^to her; he 
feeks her with bis eyes, and he finds her in the fame fi- 
tuation as the picture had reprefented her, Immovea* 
ble for a moment, he eyes her with tendemefs} and 
fuddenly throwing hiinlcif at her feet, * Is it really 
true,' fiiid he, * that my wife is reftored to me ?'— 
s Yes,' faid Lucilia with fighs; * yes, if you think 
her ftill worthy of you ?'—>< Can fhe have ceafed to be 
lb,' replied Lifere, locking her in his arms. * No, my 
dear, be coinfoi ted } 1 know your foul, and I have ne¬ 
ver cealed to mourn and to efteem you. You would not 
return to me if the world had been able to feduce you,^ 
and this voluntry return is the proof of your virtue.'— 

< Oh! thank Heaven,* faid fhe, her .heart being eal^ 
by the tears which flowed in abundance from her eyes} 

* thank Heaven, I have no ifham^f ul weaknefs to blufti 
at: I have been foolifh, but not diflioncft.*—* If I 
doubted it, would you now be in my bolbni ?* replied 
Lifere j and at thefe words—but who candeferibe 
the tranl'ports of two fenllble hearts; which, after hav-, 
ing groaned under a cruel (eparation, were re-united 
for ever. On learning their reconciliation, the fiimily 
- were filled with joy j and the good Ambrofe faid, hit 
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eyes fwimmtng with teais> * God be praifed t I (hall 
now die content/ 

^ Ptom thit day, the tender union of this p*itr fenre^ 
as an example to all thole of their agi*. Fheir divorcd 
has convinced them that the world had nothmg that 
ootild make either of them amends. and this is what I 
call A 11 \ppy Divorce. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 






